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FCW albums made in 1968 can hold up to the tastes 
and changes of 1973- But over the last five years an album 
called“Sweet Thursday,” made by Nicky Hopkins Jon Mark, 
Alun Davies,Harvey Burns,and Brian Odgers,has slowly 
developed into one of the true collector’s items of the 
underground culture. 

“Sweet Thursday”was never a group; it was a session 
among session musicians and,as it turned out, a musical 
landmark. 

When the album was released,critics were giving 
superlatives; here was an album that nobody was waiting 
for. It came as a total surprise and people responded to 
its freshness. 

But to the despair of critics and everyone else who 
heard it, the album quickly disappeared out of record 
racks. The company that released it went out of business. 

Now,five years later,“Sweet Thursday”has been re- 
released in its original form.The music has not diminished 
at all. The musicians have grown and prospered, each of 
their careers taking off soon after “Sweet Thursday.” 

We doubt you’ve got the original in mint condition. 
Here is a chance to obtain a true treasure of the sixties, 
still a phenomenally great album 
in the seventies.“Sweet Thursday 
could pass for 1973-It’s in the stores. 

On Great Western 
Gramophone Records and Tapes 

Distributed by Columbia Records 


§w€et ‘Thursday 

featuring 

Nicky Hopkins Alun Davies Jon Mark 
Harvey Burns Brian Odgers 

including: 

Dealer'Jenny Side Of The Road 
Laughed At Him/Gilbert Sheet 
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instrumentation, accounted 


What happened in England 
in the early '60s amounted to 
nothing less than the first re¬ 
birth of rock & roll. I have a 
rather elaborate notion of the 
meaning of rock & roll, invol¬ 
ving complicated interrelation¬ 
ships of music with the teenage 
urge to rebellion and anarchy 
(among other things) and the 
ways that urge can be ex¬ 
pressed and sometimes channel¬ 
ed through periodic outbreaks 
of fully developed youth cul¬ 
ture. 

But without boring you with 
that, I think it can be agreed 
that something died in 1958 and 
came back, in somewhat differ¬ 
ent form but with the same 
basic spirit, and flourished for 
awhile in 1963-7. Most of us 
would probably even agree 
that it died again after that and 
is only recently showing signs 
of a third incarnation. It is 
with the Second Rock & Roll 
Era, and its beginnings in 
England, that WPTB will here¬ 
after be chiefly concerned. 

It has been noted (see 
WPTB ^8) that England was 
largely bypassed by the extreme 
rebelliousness of American 
rock & roll in the '50s. English 
kids, cowed by the weight of 
tradition and parental authority, 
were satisfied with the pale 
readymade rock stars they were 
offered, singers like Tommy 


Steele, Cliff Richard, Marty 
Wilde, Adam Faith, Billy Fury 
and so on that, wild as they 
may have started out, were 
quickly stripped of any quali¬ 
ties that appeared threatening 
to the adult status quo by the 
promise of big money on the 
"legitimate" cabaret circuit, 
where they all ended up. 

Of course the American 
rockers had their following in 
England, and the Teddy Boys 
from all reports were every bit 
as murderous as their New 
York JD counterparts, but 
when the music died in the 
late '50s their culture faded 
away. Meanwhile in the 
rough seaport town of Liver¬ 
pool the conditions were right 
for a teenage rebellion, and 
a lot of kids found themselves 
starting musical groups. 

Skiffle music, with its 
easy washboard and gutbucket 


for hundreds of teen groups 
around Liverpool as far back 
as 1955, and a good number 
of them, including the Beatles 
(then the Quarrymen) started 
playing rock when the skiffle 
fad died and American rock 
records started turning up 
around 1958. By 1959 instru¬ 
mental music ala the Shadows 
was the big thing, but most 
groups did vocals as well, 
and as Bobby Rydell songs are 
not exactly suitable for rowdy 
dance halls, the classic rock¬ 
ers of Little Richard et al. 
lived on in these surroundings, 
at least in Liverpool and 
other provincial areas. 

And so, following the 
thread of rock & roll, which 
has gotten pretty thi n at 
times but never really disap¬ 
peared except in terms of mass 
popularity, we take up our 
story in Liverpool.... 
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LIVERPOOL 


L've'T.cc.l re-k as such dales task 
at leas' tc 1959, when such orcuos as the 
Beatles, Rory Storn 4 'he Hurricanes, 

Cass 4 the Cassanovas, Berry Wilkie 4 
the Cen'ors, the Swincinn Blue Jeans and 
Cherry 4 the c acemakers had become the 
most popular local groups (with the 
Beatles, incidentally, brinoino un the 
rear). thor© were a number o' clubs 
around town, such as the Casbah (owned 
by Pete Best’s mother), but things didst 
really oet underway until the Cavern, 
located in central Liverpool, switched 
over from jazz to rock and began attract- 
inn a regular and loyal clientele, seme- 
time around I960 or ’61. 

There were never enough jobs around 
Liverpool to support all the nrouns, and 
in 1959 many of the groups started 
accept!np dates in Hamburg, a sort of 
sister city to Liverpool, across the 
inplish Channel. Hamburo was another 
dirty,violent city where hard core rock 
4 roll was renuired to ease the frust¬ 
rations of teenaoe life. Playing in 
Hamberq kept the early Liverpool proups 
raunchy while their counterparts In 
London and other parts were going nro- 
pressively softer. (It was also in 
Hamburg, incidentally, that the Beatles 
got the idea for their famous haircuts.) 
Hamburg itself eventually developed a 
sizeable Liverpool-influenced rock scene. 


By 1962 things were really happening. 

The Beatles were by now a local sensa¬ 
tion, there were many other groups 
around including the Merseybeats, the 
Four Jays, the Undertakers, the 
Dennisons, Lee Curtis 4 the Allstars, 
the Remo Four, Gus Travis 4 the 
Midnighters, Billy J. Kramer, and the 
8ig Three and more. There was a local 
pop newspaper, Merseybeat, that support¬ 
ed-the Liverpool sound and gave the 

musical community a sense of solidarity. 
It was a scene very similar, in some 
ways, to that in San Francisco in 1966, 
before the rest of the world found out 
what was going on. 

Around this time the nature of the 
music started changing, as well. The 
songs of Little Richard, Chuck Berry, 
Buddy Holly and the Coasters continued 
to be a mainstay of most groups’ reper¬ 
toires, but many of the musicians were 
also taking note of the renaissance of 
R40 that was aoing on in America, with 
the Phil Spector nirl groups, and the 
revitalised R4S of New Orleans. This 
material was added to the classics o f 



the mid-fifties and somehow when “he 
Liverpool croups became proffeien' 
enough to write their own sonos, they 
:ame out a curious blend of the two 
influences, mixed with a youthful 
bouyant enthusiasm and an utlerlv con¬ 
fident way of bash inn out sonos that was 
different enouoh from the common fare 
to sound new, f'esh, and very excitlno. 
Thus was the i-’erseybeat born. 

New standard sonos emerged. Benny 
Soel Iran’s "Fortune T Men." and Aaron 
Neville's "A Certain Girl ", from New 
Orleans. Dionne Warwick's "This Fmtii 
Place.", Johnny Kidd's "'bakin' AM Over", 
leiber 4 Sto I let's "Some Other Gan," 
Plenty of songs from the Is lev Bros. 
{"Pespectabte," "Twist and ShouX,") and 
the Coasters ("Searchin' ," "Ain’t That, 
hut Like Me," " p oison Iui i," "Girls Girls 
Girls," "What About Us," etc.). Girl 
aroun songs by 'he score. And, norhans 
the definative Jersey anthem. "Hippn 
Hippy Shake," from an obscure 1959 Qel- 
Fi record by Chan Romero. 

At this point we must deal with a 
ooint raised by Ian Maunder in his ex¬ 
cellent Merseybeat retrospective in 
Cr.eam 17. 1 take the liberty of auctino 

liberally from that article, because Inn 


expresses and illustrates his point so 
effectively: 

"We noui come to a vtw obvious but 
pertinent question—if most of the owns 
used other, people's sonos, was there 
neatly a Liverpool sound at all? The 
answer is ues, these was a Liverpool 
sound, loud and raucous, but there was 
not. a Liverpool stale. This is a veru 
important distinction. Stale in pop 
music is that nebulous oualitii which 
enables an artist to inject his person¬ 
ality into any piece of music, thereby 
rendering that piece of music in a 
different way from gfiev-touA interpre¬ 
ts was just this sense of stale 
that. 99 percent of the Mersey groups 
lacked. 

Unfortunately, the groups compounded} 
the mistake of performing unoriginal 
material by the very nature of the mat¬ 
erial they chose tc perform. Of all the 
many forms_ of American music they ‘could 
have chosen to adopt, rhythm and blues 
and its cousin, soul music, are the moif 
personal of alt. They are dependant tor 
their impact on the personal interpret 
ation of the singer and also on the 
ability of the backing musicians. The 
essence of this music is improvisation, 
and an accomplished sinaer employs maiui 
little 'extras'. Hi or she may bend 
notes, stretch one note over several 
bars, whoop or holler as the spirit moves 
moves him and insert all sorts of vocal 
interjections .ranging from Wilson 
Pickett's expressive grunt to the Cadets' 

'Great googa rroopal lemme outa here!'on 

their classic "Stranded In the Junnle." 

I These are the things which make Suck 
music, showing the singer to be involved 
in it. And this is where the cooies 
felt down." 

Ian goes on to detail the failings 
of the early Hollies, Searchers, Pace¬ 
makers, ond Billy J. Kramer. Of "Just 
One Look," he says "The effect that the 
Holh.es had on this song is reminiscent 
of the effect the hordes of Attila had 
on the civilized world. They rampaged 
through in their usual brash, unsubtle 
way, ’with twanging guitars replacing the 
piano work." 

His arguement is valid. Although 
one could debate his dismissal of the 
Searchers' "Heedles and Pins," in gen¬ 
eral the Liverpool R4B cover versions 
were every bit as "dire" as he describes 
them. And yet, and yet... I like a lot 
of the records, and there must be some 
other explanation than bad taste. I 
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LIV ERPOOL 


think there is. Many of the Liverpool 
groups, like Rory Storm, the Del Renas, 
even the Undertakers and the much-touted 
Dennisons,leave me cold. In these 
aroups I can't avoid the deficiency of 
'lame English musicians trying to copy 
soulfulR&B records,and falling flat. 
These groups were loud and racous, yes, 
but those two factors alone are not^my 
definition of "The Liverpool Sound." 

There is a definite Liverpool sound 
that I hear in the be -+er Mersey groups, 
such as the Searchers. Swinainq Blue 


inally stolen. So what? To deny what we 
are only brings about the abandonment of 
we are only brines about follies like 
tte abandonment of surf music and folk- 
rock for "underground blues". The 
answer is not, as Maunder suggests, that 
the British groups should have sought 
out purely British sources for their 
music. That only produces groups (ike 
Fairport Convention, which are hardly 
rock 4 roll, or on the other hand 
records like v &ietnilzzvti" by the 
Country Gentlemen, which are pure 
Merseybeat regardless of the subject 
matter. The answer, as I think people 
are beainning to realize, is to own up 
to the' fact that we're white, blues and 
R4B have nothing to do with our culture, 
and while we must adapt that music in 



order to do anything interesting in a 
oenre (rock 4 roll) so clearly descended 
from it, white rock 4 rolI is only valid 
when it tries not to imitate its R4B 
sources but to express itself in styles 
that appeal to white teenagers. And 
that, t submit, is what the Mersey 
groups did and why they were so succes- 
ful . 

The Liverpool groups at their best 
lad a style that only a deaf man could 
miss. That style was defined by close 
vocal harmonies, pounding drums, and 
above all a crashing, r'noinp torrent of 
chords from the rhythm auitar hioh- 
lighted with cymbal taps from the 


That's Brian Epstein 
himself, directly 
above, already look¬ 
ing bored moments 
after signing the 
hopeful Paddy, 

Klaus & Gibson, who 
(much to their 
lasting dismay) never 
generated the kind 
of hysterical response 
the girls at right 
are giving their 
Liverpudlian 
stabiemates, the 
Beatles. 



Jeans, Ian 4 the Zodiacs, c aron's.rIa- 
minnos, and so on. I don't hear : t so 
much in the Hollies, whose early cover 
versions of American R4B classics are 
admittedly lacking in grace. But the 
point is, '•here was more to ■'ersevoea- 
than loud hackings of P49 songs. 

t's very wronc to assume that 'hey 
were only trying to copy the American 
records. They obviously liked the songs 
and the music, but I think they realized, 
in most cases, that they couldn't 
duplicate it. What the better groups 
did was adapt the sonos to their own 
style-rand there was, I believe, a 
1 iverpool Style. 

Le+'s face it, 'his process of 
adapt!nn a more pure R4B source to some 
local style has been the basis of all 
white rock 4 roll. There’s no such 
thine as purism in white rock, it can 
all be traced back to somethino orin- 


drummer. Rhythm-guitar was clearly the 
central instrument in Merseybeat. Nobody 
has ever pointed this cut before to my 
knowledge, but if you sit down and listen 
to a lot of Mersey and Mersey-influenced 
records of this period, it's hard to^re- 
fute. Any early Beaties hit w : I I illus¬ 
trate the point, "Kit % Lov-dip" for 
instance. My favorite example is "Tfie 
Name Game"by Dean Ford 4 the Gaylords (a 
group from Glasgow who later became 
Marmalade.) No attempt is made to dup¬ 
licate the jaunty humor of Shirley Ellis' 
original—all is subjugated to that 
clanging beat. 

This is in the grand tradition 
of white rock& roll—exaggerating the 
most superficially exciting element of a 
given style (as with blues and guitar 
solos, to cite one instance where it 
really got out of hand) to create music 
with no real depth but a very large 
i mri© diate thrill, if done right. 


This blend of harmonies and hard 
rhythm produced a distinctive style that 
can only be called Merseybeat. The 
rhythmic aspects were picked up by the 
early London R&B groups as well as all 
the beat groups around England. The 
very fact that it was called "Beat Music" 
indicates that the importance of the 
rhythm section was realized. Another 
interesting fact for students of rock 
history is that the term "Big Beat" came 
back into usage around this time. .The 
Biq Beat, as glorified by Fats Domino in 
his song of the same title, was origin¬ 
ally used in the mid-fifties to describe 
the full, pounding sound of bands like 
Little Richard's.' It referred to some¬ 
thing different in the sixties, but the 
fact that it came back at all may indic¬ 
ate some-awareness at the time that the 
Second Era of rock 4 roll was underway. 

The music was designed and 
streamlined to create excitement in younp 
white teens, and it had the desired 
effect as we're all aware. And yet, 
there was an odd sidelight to the world¬ 
wide success of the Liverpool sound, as 
pointed out by Ian Mauder. For some 
reason, the most popular Merseyside 
groups never seemed to make it on the 
national or international scene. Rory 
Storme, who was nearly always more pop¬ 
ular in Liverpool than the Beatles, never 
even had a record out in The U.S. Huge 
local favorites like the Big Three, 

Kingsize Taylor 4 the Dominoes, the 
Dennisons and the Echoes are hardly 
remembered today, even though manv of 
them are sti I I around. 

Once the Mersey boom was underway, 
it seems, being from Liverpool was no 
longer enough to guarantee national 
popularity. One needed an image with 
mass appeal, neither tied to nor entirely 
removed from one's provincial orioin. 

And this is why, I think, the Greatest 
successes from Liverpool were those in 
Brian Epstein's stable. Epstein was the 
manager of one of Liverpool's largest 
record stores when he discovered the 
Eeatles (who were already local heroes). 

It was his record biz contacts that 
enabled him to secure EMI contracts for 
the Beatles and later his other acts. 
Before that it was unheard of for o non- 
London aroup to be signed, and though the 
companies came in force afterward to sign 
up iust about every group in siaht. it 
doesn't seem they really knew what to do 
with them. Epstein, a born entrepeneur, 
knew exactly what to do, and nearly all 
his acts (which included, besides the 
Beaties, Gerry S the Pacemakers, Billy J. 
Kramer, Cilia Black, The Fourmost, Cliff 
Bennett, Sounds Incorporated, and Tommy 
Quickly) were big successes. 

Many contend that when Brian Ebstein 
died, the Beatles beflen going down the 
drain. It was certainly the end for his 
other groups, who were all in decline 
anyway, and for the Liverpool scene, 

I which had been left behind and fornotten, 
all the moreso when Underground rock hit 
England in 1967. Nowadays the Cavern is 
closed and condemned to be torn down, and 
the whole district a slum. But people 
still make pilgrimages from all over the 
world to pay tribute to the source of 
nearly all sixties rock. R.I.P., 

Liverpcol. 

-Greg Shaw 





about the Beatles. It's all been 
thoroughly documented, and there's no 

point in our rehashing It here. There 
are angles they haven't been analyzed 
from, however, and while I don't know if 
I'll uncover one or not, it is pertinent 
to this issue to mention-a few things. 

They were to the Second Rock & 
Roll Era what Elvis was to the First , 
and for about the same reason. People 
sometimes wonder why Elvis became the 
galvanizing symbol of it all when Memphis 
held other and (some say) greater singers 
from Carl Perkins to Charlie Feathers. 

We all-know, of course. It was sex 
appeal, combined with a sense of style 
and flash, and an image that was pre¬ 
cisely what the times demanded. Elvis 
became a symbol of-defiance because he 
looked and acted the part, and a love 
idol for the same reason. And, not 
forgetting the prerequisite, his music 
was great. 

The Beatles' music was great too. 
unquestionably better by 1963 than that 
of any other Liverpool group. With songs 
like "She Loveh you" and others of that 
period, they had an unflagging energy 
and ceaseless enthusiasm that no one 
save Dave Clark could approach. These 
dualities were part of the tone of teen 
conciousness In the early mid-sixties, 
along with a nascent irreverence and 
sense of cultural adventure that the 
Beatles also exhibited from the start. 
They were models in that regard, and with 
their haircuts, intellectual leanings, 
flippancy, and neverending imagination, 
they helped guide youth culture in the 
direction the sixties had in store for 
it. It was that, perhaps more than their 
marvelous music and fine songs, that made 
the Beatles what they were. 

There would have been an English 
rock renaissance in 1963-4 without the 
Beatles. But whether it would have ever 
been noticed in the States, against all 
precedent, is debatable. And whether 
there would have folk-rock and punk-rock 
to the extent they happened in the U.S. 
in 1965-6 as a result, is a question 
worth pondering indeed. Whether sixties 
pop would have exploded on any large 
scale at all without the Beatles can 
never be known, nor do we know if such 
a musical focal point is essential to a 
pop explosion, or if so to what extent. 
It's only happened twice, and each time 
someone was there. That fact has led to 
a widespread subconscious assumption that 
"a new Beatles" is inevitable. I am 
not entirely convinced. As signs of a 
new pop heyday increase daily, there is 
no sign of such an apocalyptic group or 
artist. I suspect that in looking for 
them so diligently, we take away any 
impact with which they might have soruna 
on us. For that and other reasons, I 
have my doubts. But in any case, 
there'll never again be anything quite 
I ike the Beatles. 

—Greg Shaw 
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Britons, from the cuddly Peter Noone to 
the sinister thuggushness of Freddy 
Garrity's supporting Dreamers) to 
develop a distinctive alternative to the 
heavily rhythm-and-blues based sound of 
the shaggier Stones/Kinks/Animals axis— 
the Beatles being somewhere in the 
mi ddle. 

The Searchers had a smoothly-blended 
yet non-syrupy harmonic style, delicate 
and airy, with Everly Brothers roots but 
In a way anticipatory of the Byrds as 
well; and coupled with that a marvelous 
jangling rhythm guitar sound (also not 
unreminiscent of the Byrds) which was 
the keynote of all their best records. 
Their singles were uniformly infectious, 
and their albums featured some fine 
orig'nals ("1^ I Coutd Find Someone," 
"Too Vany Hilet") and very tasteful 
covers of American hits ("I Couni The 
Teatu,” "Sea of Hea.itbA.eak"), along with 
sere rather unimpressive renditions. 


SEARCHERS 


"hlhttc matxu of the othei ' Livesvpcot 
Sound' piouph one hhowinp off mainly 
haiAhtylet," read the snide liner notes 
from the Needier and Pint album, "The 
SeoAchem one hhoiei.no 'thermelveh' off 
at the mat muhical, moit exacting of the 
the new wave of hound taom F nqtand." 
However churlish these comments may have 
aopeared to the more hirsute British 
groups, there is a murky spark of per¬ 
ception buried within—the Searchers', 
along with the Hollies and Zombies, were 

among the few "clean-cut" British Groups 
(a description necessarily encompassing 
a rather wide variety of well-barbered 
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coverino Arer'can girl prouo records, 
being perhaos the foremost exponents of 
t n ‘i s phenomenon(a I sc perpetrated by the 
Hollies, ’•‘anfred "anr, and the Beatles!- 
in addition to four consecutive 1964 hit 
sinoles, they oe^forred charging classic 
classics by the Chiffons, Crystals, 

Butterflys, Rone+tes, Ribbons, tavern 
Baker, Brenda tee, Betty Everett,- and 
Jackie De Shannon bn various LP's. As 
Bill Email outs it, "The Seatedlens iieueA 
Azally locked--there'i an all-petivading 
AepAession in listening to theiA wo'ik 
which causes me. to f,ind them.. .contained, 
neveA Aeally let-ting ao..This im 1 1 to 
hay that they weAen't rock S Toll, i (oft 
they most assutiedlu weAe, but you'll 
neveA heat a SeaAchets tune with the 
delibeAate and bAutal (oAcefulness found 
in, say, 'I Ain’t Co* fou' by the 
VaAdbiAds CA "Milk Cow Blues" (tcm the 
Kinks". 

Tk e Searchers cane together '.n 
Liverpool arojr! '6i, first backing local 
sinner Johnny Sandon and then stepping 
out on t'eir own (when he Joined the 
Rer-o Four) with a lineup ’onsisting of 
Tony Jackson, bass and lead vocalist 
(replaced in early '65 by Frank Allen) 
from Cliff Bennett's Rebel Rousers; 

Michael Perder and John McNally, guitars 
and Chris Curtis, drums (departed around 
'69 for a solo career and other enter¬ 
prises). "hey served their aporentice- 
ship on the familiar L : verpool/Hamburg 
Star Club circuit, until July '63 when 
their firs J single, 3 pleasing cover of 
the Cri'ters' "Sweets Foa My Sweet'', 
smashed its way to #1 on the British 
charts. It was followed in close suc¬ 
cession by an EP titled ."Ain't Gonna 
Kiss Va" which reached #13 ^nd another 
single, "Saga/i And Spice", which 
strangely enough happened to borrow auite 
cuite generously from "SuteetS FoA My 
Sweet," very strong similarities—which 
(didn't peter it from reaching #3. Their 
'third sinp : e., "Needles and Pint," a 
stirring rendition of Jackie Ce Shannon's 
ninor hit, propelled them back to #1, 
dislodging "I Want To hold VouA Hand" in 
the process and impressing the newly- 
Anglophiliac execs at Kaop Records. 

They signed the group, and "Needles" duly 
hit the U.S. Top 15. The flip side,the 
Coasters' "Ain't That Just Like Me" 

(also the first Hollies release) achieved 
chart numbers as well. 

“h's suspicious Ame-'can debut 

'e'cuny to die jp some earlv -*ar 

-r-dlnrs, including "SwpetS F CA 


I'v Sweet," "Shaken' All '’um,’’ and a 
pair of pleasant Buddy Hollv tunes, 
spread across one-and-a-half LP's, HeaA 
Heat and The SeaAcheAi u eet The Patties; 
and Liberty managed to score a hit with 
"5a gas Ana Spice." Kapp auickiy 

countered this off-the-1ebel success 
with an album and the official follow-up 
single hit, the Or Ions' "Von't ThAow 
VouA love Awau,” yet another British #1 
and Top 20 here. 

A second album appeared, and then 
another great single, Barbara Lewis' 
"Someday I'le’ite Gonna Loue Again," which 
features perhaps their best intro ever, 
as wel I as some superb harmony. It was 
depressinaly less successful, however, 
missing the British top 10 and topoinn 
out at #34 in tho U.S. In hones of 
duplicating the "Needles And Pins" 
success story, then, the Searchers next 
released another past Jackie DeShannon 
hit, "M hen v ou Walk In The loom," with 
its Byrd-like guitar line. It hit #5 
but aaain failed to crack the American 

Top 30. 

Fortunately, however, even before 
"When Vou Walk" departed the charts, 

Kapp rush-released a cut originally 
appearing on the "Ain't Gonna Kiss v a" 

EP (and later an Australian hit), "Love 
Potion NumbeA Nine." This slick version 
of the old Clovers hit was fairly, 
pedestrian compared to their earlier 
hits, but the tune's hurror combined with 
the group's smooth professionalism caught 
fho public fancy and gave the croup their 
biggest American hit ever, reaching #3. 

Then things became a bit confused. 
Capitalizing on the bio hit, Kapp 
rushed out the group's current (January 
’65) British smash, Malvine Reynolds' 
postnuclear lament, "What Have They Vcne 
To The Pain" (one of the first real folk- 
rock hits in the Searchers' rendition). 

It started off well, but as soon as 
it began to show signs of ‘laaaing, the 
gompany released a Lavern Baker tune, 
"Bumble Bee," which in turn showed 
initial promise of beconino a sizable hit 
hit. But it was stalled in its climb by 
the inexplicable near-simultaneous 
release (a few weeks la + er) of their 
newest Continental hit, the folk-styled 
"r-oedbue My LoveA." Such a situation of 
Searchers saturation was bound to have a 
stagnating effect on the group's for- 
tunes, and none of the three singles 
achieved smash status, hitting #29, #21, 
and #52 respectively. 

"Bumble Bee" turned out to be the 
last real Searchers hit in this country. 
After "Goodbye My Love A" failed, a 
hypnotic ditty called "He's Got No Love 
struggled to #79 and expired (though 
hitting #10 in England): and the 
relatively unimpressive "Pent v ou Know 
Why" failed to cross info the lop 100. 

The following release, P.F. Sloan's 
identi+y-crisis folk-rocker "Take Me FoA 
'"hat I'm WoAtk" almost recained some 
lost ground, but peaked at #74. 

If their era had ended, however, 
the Searchers themselves persevered, 
continuing to release singles at irreg¬ 
ular intervals. May '66 brought a minor 
British hit with the Stones' "Take I t 0 a 
L eave It", and that autumn a version of 
the Hollies' "Have Vou EveA Loved Some- 
bodu" struggled to the edges of both the 
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British and American charts. Then there 
was a pleasant bit if fluff called Pop- 
coan Double FeatWie" in '67, a cover of 
the Five Americans "WesteAn Union," a 
year-delayed release of Brenda Lee's 
"Sweet Nothins" from Star Club days, a 
tune called "UmbAella Man," and then 
s11ence. 

But in the fall of '71 an entry 
appeared in the Top 100 called 
"Vesdemona," at about the #94 level, by 
the Searchers on RCA. It was the same 
group, only one personnel change in the 
six years since Tony Jackson had left 
(Chris Curtis' departure). Sadly, the 
song was a non-distinctive modern 
British pop ditty, vaguely likeable but 
unexciting and not really reminescent of 
their former records. In early '72 they 
released another s'nqle "Love is Evzau- 
wheAe"/ "And A Button," both distinct 
improvements and very nice folk-flavored 
numbers. Another single, "Sing SingeA 
Sing," made Bangkok's top 20 in Septem¬ 
ber '72, and there is a new album out In 
England. At any rate, the Searchers 
play on, and there are even rumors of a 
British Invasion Revival package 
featuring the group to tour some time in 
'73. 



The Searchers have historically been 
relegated to the ranks of the Innumer¬ 
able' Beetle coat*aiI-hangers, groups who 
capitalized on the period's rabid 
Anglomania to register a few hits and 
then fade auickiy away. But the 
Searchers deserve a more imoressive and 
durable niche; they had a distinctive 
sound, top notch harmony, and those 
immediate Iy-ideniiflab Ie rinqinn ouitar 
introductions; and they created in 
their t : ne a lengthy string of truly 
memorable singles. Their acheivements 
were considerable, and they should not 
be overlooked. 

1 —Ken Barnes, with help 

from BiI I Sma 11 
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SWINGING 
BLUE JEANS 


The Swinging Blue Jeans hit in 
March 1964 with "Hlppu Hippy Shake," one 
of the all-time areat oneshot rave 
records. It was a areat record, but 
their followup, "Good r -oUu Hd& >'ottu" 
only made #43 and that was about all 
America ever heard of the Swinging Blue 
Jeans. 

They were one erf the first Liverpool 
beat groups, formed in I960 and soon 
abandoning trad for straight rock In a 
Little Richard vein. Of all the early 
Mersey groups whose records I've heard, 
only they along with Faroe's Flamingos 
and precious few others came close to 
the fullness and ravinn energy of the 
Beatles. Their sound was the essence 
of what we've defined Merseybeat to be. 

"hippo hippy Shake" is a fantastic 
song in any version, but theirs Is hard 
to beat. "Good Golly" was another good 
example of how the Mersey beat could 
transform a seemingly overworked song 
into a discotheque treasure. After two 
releases, the Swinging Blue Jeans looked 
like real contenders In the Enalish 
Invasion sweepstakes. 

An album was released, an album I 
expected to hate after years of being 
told how lousy It was. But when I 
found it a year or so ago, I loved it 
right away. True, there are a few duds 
like "Ancle ," "Think of, He," and a poor 
cover of "Save the Lait Vance Ton. He,” 
but they are outnumbered by the two hits 
hits, a nice original called "Tt'i Too 
Late Now," and three fantastic rockers 
in a row on side two: "Shaking Feeling" 
a wild upbeat original, a Merseyfied 
"Shake Rattle S Roll," and a good 
version of "Shakln'AU Oven.." That's 
four "shakes" in a row if you count 
"Hippy Hlppu Shake," and if they had gone 
gone on in this vein as the Kinks did 
with "K" titles, producing a whole array 
of "shake" records and culminating 
perhaps in a "Great Shakes" commercial, 
what a legacy we might have! 

But somewhere things went wrong for 
the Swinging Blue Jeans. Their third 
single, Clint Ballard's "Vou'ne No Good" 
was slower, though still hard-edge. It 
was better than anything by Gerry 4 the 
Pacemakers, but it only barely scraped 
the American charts, although hitting 
#5 In England. 

Perhaps it was a management problem- 
- I can't help but feeling that under 
Brian Epstein they would have done a lot 
better. Certainly it wasn't their music 
at fault. Their next release, "Tuttl 
Fnuttl" was a failure, along with all 
their subsequent releases, of which 
there were thankfully many. Another 
Clint Ballard song called "It lin’t 
Thene" sounds like a hit, but wasn't. 

As time wenf by, their music pot more 
polished and subtle, more commercial (as 
witnesses fine 1966 release, "What Can 1 
Vo Today"). On "Rmom. GoAAlp, Wo ndi 
Undue" and its flip "Now the Summon 'a 



Gone" they sounded like an odd blend,of 
Merseybeat and the Beach Boys, Brian 
Wilson harmonies and all, and on the 
following release "Tnembtln"' (their last 
last in the U.S.) they sound unnervingly 
I ike the Hoi lies, possibly because of 
singer Terry Sylvester who had recently 
joined from the Escorts was about to 
leave them for the aforementioned 
Hollies. 

The Swinging Blue Jeans had two more 
singles that I know of, followed by one 
as Ray Ennis 4 the Blue Jeans in mid '68 
and one final release In early 1969, as 
the Blue Jeans, called "Hey Mn& HouAe- 
Wlfe." What Ray Ennis or any of the 
rest of them ore doing now is anybody's 
guess, but of one thing there's no 
doubt: in the annals of rock history, 
the Swinging Blue Jeans have been given 
shamefully short shrift, and with their 
records now ne'tiha so hard to find, 
there's little chance of a bargain-bin 
revival like that the Trooas have lately 
received. Too bad. 

—Qnea Shai« 


BILLY J. 
KRAMER 


One of my most vivid memories of the 
British Invasion is the sinht of Billy J. 
Kramer on the Ed Sullivan Show. As usual 
the studio audience was packed with 
screaming teenyboppers, noisily emoting 
adulation and worship at oddly-timed 
intervals, apparentiy'on command. Through 
it all, a shy, rather good-looking younq 
Briton faintly smiled and kept on sing¬ 
ing, seemingly oblivious to the furor 
surrounding him. 

It was 1964 and the British "Beat" 
groups dominated the scene. "Group” 
seemed to be the key word. Even when a 
British act of that first wave was billed 
as a dominant performer with a back-up 
ensemble, such as Gerry 4 the Pacemakers, 
the oroup aspect had to be somehow dis¬ 
played. As much of the grouo aspect was 
stressed, however, you never did hear or 
see much about the Dakotas, did you? 

Sure, you heard them play on the records, 
but they didn't really matter. If Kramer 
had lasted much longer, it is virtually 
certain that he would have been drowned 
in strings, even further obscuring (or 
doing away with altogether) the Dakotas. 
They are not, incidentally, identified 
on any of the three U.S. albums, nor 'n 
any story I’ve seen on Billy J. 


Kramer, coming out of Liverpool, 
did have a tie with another somewhat 
better-known group—the Beatles, who 
supplied Kramer with a few songs (in¬ 
cluding his first three British hits, 

"Vo Van Want to Know a Seonet" i n May 
'63, "Bad to Me" and "I 'll Keep Vou Sat¬ 
in fled", all monstrous smashes) and with 
whom he shared manager Brian Epstein and 
producer Georce Martin. But, as with 
Cilia Black, the Beatle magic didn't rub 
off on Kramer in the U.S., and he disap¬ 
peared from the charts after only a short 
successful spell. 

One possible reason for his rather 
auick demise was his de-emphasis of not 
only the "group" image, but of the "beat" 
itself. Even on medium or uptempo songs, 
he often used a ballad singer's approach. 
He never could completely disguise his 
halladic phrasing and sense of timing. 
Listen to the medium-tempo "Tnom a Win¬ 
dow"; rather romantic, isn't it? He 
could growl as on "When Vou Walk In the 
Room", but it was a polite, harmless, 
"acceptable" sort of growl. 

This ballad approach extends to his 
choice of'oldies. Every British group 
was offering us permutations of favor¬ 
ites by such artists as Berry, Perkins, 
and Penniman. Apparently George Martin 
thought it wise to have Kramer join the 
trend, and the first LP contains "Gneat 
Bald of Tine" and "Va Voo Ron Ron" (!) 
However, the second album brought us such 
"rock 4 roll classics" as "The Twelfth 
of Neven" and "Anything That'A Pant of 
Vou." The thi'd album contains "Twilight 
Tine" and "Unden the Boandw'alk," not 
exactly rave-up material. 


I have never heard.the album Little 
Chlldnen (July ’64), but I would assume 
it introduced the sound developed 
through the other two, with the except¬ 
ions noted above. It included "Vo Vou 
Want to Know a Secnet," which introduced 
Kramer to the American public some months 
before the full-scale Beatle break-out, 
and also featured the two-sided biggie 
which at .the time appeared to perman¬ 
ently establish Billy J. in the US: 
"Little Chlldnen"/"Bad to Me." His fourth 
American release, "I'll Keep Vou SatiA- 
I fled," is also on the first LP. 

This last song pops up again as the 
co-title song of Kramer's second album. 
I'll Keep Vou Satdfled/Tnom a Window 
(October '64), a title which provoked 
more than a few unprintable jokes. The 
record starts out-rocking pretty hard 
with versions of "Satlifled," the oft- 
recorded "X Call Voun Name," which has a 
weird piano break before the fairly 
strong guitar solo; and of all things, 
a oretty poor upbeat version of Stephan 
Foster's "Beautiful Vneanen." "Twelfth 
of Neven" is weak but listenable; ".SuqaA 
Babe" is the wildest thina I've heard' 
him do (even of on the second verse he 
almost -Iaoses into his ballad style) and 
side I ends with a short (1:10) Lennon- 
McCartney calypso tune, "I'll Be On Uu 
Way", the best cut on the side. 

Side 2 is highliohted by Lennon- 
McCartney's typical "Ftcm A Window", 
great phrasing of good lyrics supported 
by a strona melody. Also recorded by 
Chad 4 Jeremv as a single, it seems to 
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be heading for "Standard" status, but it 
is rarely heard now. Other tracks 
include a stronply melodic "Second To 
None", a weak Presley imitation on 
"Anythin? That 'a Pant £U Vou", a 
airnnick-rI dde.n "yet," and "Stilt SlAtiAA" 
a forerunner of the third album in that 
Kramer's voice is lower but is marred by 
inappropriate and unpleasant vocal 
tricks. The album ends with (surprise!) 
an instrumental by the Dakotas. Much in 
the style of the Shadows, "The Omei 
Swii" is actually the best cut on the 
album, and one of the best surf instrum¬ 
entals by any oroup from any country. 
Original ly titled "The CAuel Sea" but 
chanped for the American market In hopes 
of cashino in on the surf-instruments I 
boom, the record was a big hit in 
Britian in late '63 and was released as 
a slnale in the U.S., but was unsuccess¬ 
ful. 


TaainA And BoatA And. PlaneA (Decem¬ 
ber '65, over a year later) is a much 
better album. Kramer's voice is lower 
and considerably stronger, and although 
some of the songs are quite trivial, the 
performance is strong enough to compen¬ 
sate. The title frock introduced 
strings for the first and (on LP at 
least) last time; and is a good song, a: 
Bacharach-David songs oo, which undoubt¬ 
edly indicated the direction in which 
Kramer wos headed, "''ad ><ad '''ontd" is 
typical of this record, a medium-temeo 
ballad with romantic phrasing over a 
moderately hard rock backoround. "When 
Vou Walk in The Room" is the hardest cut 
on the LP and cof'ies off w@I I . "Von 1 £ 

Vo It No None" sounds like a typical 
1964 Beatles song, except that there 
are no Beatle songs on the album. You 
could've fooled me—even a tentative 
"ooh". The last two tracks, "Tenneaaee 
Waltz" and "iAAeAlAtable you" are 
recorded "live" with horrendous feminine 
screams; if anything noteworthy happens 
on these tracks, it's totally obscured 
by the noise. Yet I can picture Kramer 
standino there sinoinn, unmoved by it 
all. 

As his sinoing ImDroved, the records 
took on a more professional sound. The 
comparatively sophisticated "TnatM and 
BoatA And PlaneA" 'ntroduced Kramer's 
new sound, one which never caught on in 
the U.S. As long as he sang light¬ 
weight teenage rock fare, he could fake 
group status end maintain his popularity. 

As he branched out into more acceptable 
adult music, his American fans deserted 
him. Apparantly he retained enough 
stature in England to keep his own TV 
show for a few years; as well as 
releasing several subseauent singles, 
at least one of which ("Town o( Tuxleu 
Toynaken" , written for him by the Bee 
Gees in '67) was quite pleasant. .The 
last I heard (not too recently) Kramer 
was working the night club/ cabaret 
circuit in England and South Africa. 

No screaming girls there. 

Billy J. Kramer wasn't the best 
singer in the world, but he was steadily 
growing. In his year-and-a-haIf of 
American popularity, he churned out 
some excellent singles and three uneven 
albums. Perhaps the reason the 
screaming girls didn't faze him was that 
he was just using them as a training 
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ground for a future career as a night 
club star (a la Tom Jones). The 
recorded evidence makes this a plausible 
hypothesis. Regardless, in 1964 there 
was just no room for a male British 
solo singer, even if he did promise to 
keep us satisfied from a window. 


--Tom Blnoham 



Gerry and the Pacemakers never made 
a nood album, were fairly dreadful as a 
band ioeA Ae, and are usually mentioned 
In the same breath as blatant commercial 
i?ers of the English Invasion (Herman's 
Permits, Freddie i the Dreamers). This 
last slander, if you ask me, is unfair. 


Prejudices upfront, I ktnda like Gerry 
and the Pacemakers. Most of their 
singles were model examnles of the 
Mersey Soupd and. all thinos considered, 
were nuite aood. They started around 
the turn of the decade, and scored a AI 
in April 1963 with "Hoik To Vou Vo IT", 
foliowino with another chart-topper, "7 

Like 7 t ”—both innocuous and likable 
Mersey Sound untempo tunes. Switch I no 
to the baI ladle, they made #1 for the 
third consecutive outing with CaAouAel'A 
" v ou'll Neve /1 Walk‘Alone"; then back to 
the beat with "T'm The fl ne", a mere #2. 
They launched their American popularity 
with a Ray Charles ballad hit in summer 
1964, "Tion't Let The Sun Catch you 
C/iuina", and scored quickly with "Note no 
Vou Vo Tt" and "7 Like It" hitting the 
American too 20. Next came a very good 
version of Bobby Darin's old hit, "i'll 
Be Thene." And then.... 

"Fe/tAy Acaoaa The Ne/ueu", written 
by Gerry Marsden, was their first 
attempt at usino their own material for 
an A side, and It was a nice ballad. It 
was also an enormous hit (top 10 in both 
England and the States), so the 
Pacemakers made a movie by the same name 
As the average 1965 rock movie went 
(terrible ones by the Cave Clark Five 
and Freddie and the Dreamers), FeAAU 
Acaoaa The NeAAeu was a respectable 
piece of entertainment. As the movie's 
plot unfolded, Gerry and the Pacemakers 
were competing in an important Battle Of 
The Bands, their Iife-or-death shot at 
fame, stardom and success. The movie 
ended with the Pacemakers-as-heroes 
tearing throuoh their new single, "if A 
Gonna 8e Al/ught", which was a great all- 
out liohtweinht rocker written by Gerry 
himself. Back in 1965 I thought it was 
a pretty exciting record, and It's still 
good. Anyway, you get the picture: The 
ooys playing their great new record, 
which becomes another smash hit.... 







Here they are, those wacky lads themselves, Gerry & the Pacemakers, As usual, Gerry is 
holding his guitar in a characteristically ridiculous position. _ 


It didn't make It. "U'i Gonna Be 
MAiahX” dare Iy nudged Inside the too 
30 In America, and that was the end of 
Serry and The Pacemakers. Never aaain 
did they have a big hit in the U.S. In 
Ena I and, the order of their sinale 
releases was different, with "it’i donna 
Be. Airtight" issued six months before the 
U.S. version, and provinn their biggest 
failure to date. "FeAAu Ac4066 The 
HeAieu", out a month before American 
re I ease, pot back un to #7, but "i'll 8c 
Thene" (released four months afteA the 
U.S. single) did.poorly, and their last 
British chart record was "Walk Hand in 
Hand' 1 , #29 in December '65. 

In the U.S., three straight ballads 
did the group in, "You'll HeveA ">alk 
Mom ", "Give Ml Voua love To "e", and 
"Walk Hand in Hand" doing successively 
poorer until the last-named failed to 
make the charts entirely. An upbeat 
triviality called "La La La’ edged onto 
the too 100 in early '66, and a final 
fluke pop ditty, "Girtl On A Sating", made 
the U.S. ton 30 in October '66. Shortly 
afterward, the oroun broke up; Gerry made 
some solo records and went through the 

usual hasbeen cabaret routine, and that 

was it for a group that at one point was 
battlinn for second place with the 0C5 
behind the Beatles for American poDular- 
ity sweepstakes. 

Ry the way, I don't remember if the 
Pacemakers won or lost the Battle Of The 
Bands. I think they lost, even with 
their mum cheering in the audience. 

--Hike SaundeAi 



In 1962 it was estimated that there were 
over 300 working groups in Liverpool. By 1964 
it was probably closer to 1,000. There would 
be no point in frying to list them all; I've 
chosen to investigate only those who recorded, 
and of those only a fraction were any good 
anyway. Bill Harry (former editor of Mersey 
Beat ) estimates (in his fine article on Liver¬ 
pool", 10 years after, in Let It Rock, II/V2) 
that no more than 200 records were made by 
local groups, including those made in Germany, 
many of which were never released elsewhere. 

In general, the best Liverpool groups were 
those grabbed by the big companies in the 
early days of the explosion. The leftovers 
were picked up by various minor labels, and 
although most of them came out in the States, 
such records are exceedingly hard to find now¬ 
adays. The exceptions are two "various art¬ 
ists" albums, recorded on location by Ember 
and Oriole respectively, the latter cut down 
to one LP for American release from a 2-LP 
English series. The Ember album captured 
Earl Preston's Realms, the Michael Allen Group, 
and the Richmond Group, recorded live at the 
Cavern with leading local DJ Bob Wooler as 
MC. The whole thing is pretty mediocre. It 
came out here on Capitol 2544, titled Where 


It All Began . A much better live Cavern re- 
cording, also MC'd by Wooler, came out only 
in England. At the Cavern (Decco LK 4597) 
included the Big Three, the Marauders, the 
Fortunes, Beryl Marsden, the Dennisons, Heinz, 
Dave Berry & the Cruisers, Lee Curtis & the 

Allstars, and Bern Elliott & the Fenmen. 

The best Liverpool sampler of all, and one 
that can still be found through diligent search¬ 
ing, is The Exciting New Liverpool Sound 
(Columbia CL 2172), condensed from the 
British Oriole This Is The Mersey Beat albums. 

It opens with a 3-minute spoken introduction 
to the Mersey scene, then leads into "Let's 
Stomp" by Faron's Flamingoes, one of the 
wildest unsung Liverpool rockers. Sonny Webb 
& the Cascades, who described their music as 
"rockabilly," contribute three good songs in 
"You've Got Everything," "Border of the 
Blues" and the George Jones classic "Who 
Shot Sam." The Del Renas are represented by 
"Sigh, Cry, Almost Die" and "When Will I Be 
Loved." A resemblance to the Everly Brothers 
is not surprising. Mark Peters & the Silhouet¬ 
tes have a nice rocker called "Someday," and 
the album is rounded out by Earl Preston & the 
T.T.’s , sounding better than the Realms on 
Little Richard's "All Around the World," and 
Rory Storm & the Hurricanes butchering "I Can 
Tell." Storm couldn't sing at all, if this song 
is any indication, which leaves their longtime 
local popularity open to some speculation. 

Also included on that album were two 
songs by Ian & the Zodiacs, who fortunately 
for us managed to get out an album (which, 
oddly enough, was issued only in the U.S. and 
Germany). A harmony-conscious group very 
close in sound to the Searchers, they formed 
rather late (1963) and got their start at the 
Star Club. They combined an interest in the 
Everly Bros, and Bacharach/David with a 
solid rhythm section and fine guitar playing to 
produce many excellent recordings. The olbun 


(Philips PHS 600-176, one of the few true 
stereo recordings of its time) is a classic, and 
one of my favorites. It includes an arrange¬ 
ment of "Good Morning Little Schoolgirl" that 
the Yardbirds shamelessly stole a year later, 
a fine "Rockin' Robin," a good rocker called 
"Jump Back," a nice version of "Hard Day's 
Night," an okay "Baby, I Need Your Lovin'" 
and their two almost-hit ballads "This Empty 
Piece" and "The Crying Game" (also a hit for 
Dave Berry). There's also a solid beat number 
called "Clarabella" and an unbelievably good, 
pop hit-sounding Jagger-Richard song (also 
recorded by the Mighty Avengers) that is on a 
par with the best of the Searchers: "So Much 
In Love With You." An uncanny resemblance, 
really. Not only that; Ion & the Zodiacs 
also had singles that weren't on the album, 
like Jerry Lee Lewis' "Livin' Lovin' Wreck" 
(Philips 40244). 


Another fine Mersey group was the Escorts, 
who had local hits before the Beatles. Their 
"Dizzy Miss Lizzy" is not the best version, 
but it rocks. They only had a few releases 
before Terry Sylvester left in early '66 to 
join the Swinging Blue Jeans, and later the 
Hollies (where he now resides), and they nevei 
had an album, but at least two singles came 
out here on Fontana and they're worth looking 
for. Also of note are the Cryin' Shames (not 
to be confused with the Cryan Shames, an 
American group from Chicago who had "Sugar 
and Spice" on the Destination label around 
the same time, 1966). Although they only 

made two singles, they are remembered still 
for the richly-textured, early Moodies sound 
of "Please Stay" (an old Drifters song), surely 
one of Joe Meek's alltime production achieve¬ 
ments. The flip is a real surprise, too: a 
punk-rock song based on one of Dylan's tunes 
from Highway 61. 
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were any good in my judgement. The much- 
touted Big Three cut a local anthem in "Cavern 
Stomp" and had a minor hit on Decca with 
"Some Other Guy," but their records sound to 
me stiff and lifeless, and very badly sung. The 
group went through many personnel changes 
over the years and included at times many 
famous local musicians. Of the original group 
(who have just released a terrible reunion 
album on English Polydor), Adrian Barber went 
on to produce Vanilla Fudge, and Johnny Gus¬ 
tafson to join the Merseybeats. 


Left, the Merseybeats. 

Below them, Ian & the Zodiacs. 
Beneath them, the Big Three. 
At bottom right, the Cryin' 
Shames. 


The Merseybeats are another group that 
leaves me cold. They were together from at 
least '63 to ‘68, made one album that wasn't 
released in the U.S., and a lot of singles. 
Another one of those groups that was constantly 
changing personnel, they never made a single 
outstanding record. However, they did have 
the first English versions of "Mr. Moonlight" 
and "Fortune Teller," so give 'em credit for 
that. 

The Fourmost did poor versions of Beatles 
and Coasters songs, and their records today 
have value far out of proportion to their in¬ 
trinsic worth, because they were an Epstein 
group and recorded a couple of Lennon-McCar- 
tney songs that nobody else did. The vaunted 
Undertakers are still another example of the 
worst in Liverpool rock. Just because Jackie 
Lomax (who was lucky ever to have made a 
decent record) was in them, is hardly reason 
enough for the canonization that has taken 
place. They made three singles; loose, vaguely 
beat-like copies of Coasters, Barrett Strong 

and other American R&B hits. Barely worth 
listening to, when Liverpool also offered such 
groups as the Chants, who may've been black 
but had a good feel for pop and a Phil Specter 
sort of sound as evidenced on "She's Mine," 
along with a genuine knack for R&B. 

The Mojos made one great record 
("Everything's Alright") and scored hits with 
versions of "Seven Daffodils" and "They Say." 
The Mojos could be wild and raving as on 
"Everything's Alright" or as syrupy as they 
wanted, and most of their records were in fact 
ballads. But all were worth listening to in 
some way. Another important group was the 
Koobas. One of the first Cavern groups, they 
included none other than Tony Stratton-Smith. 
Although they were around for many years and 
hod a minor hit with "The First Cut is the 
Deepest" (a Cat Stevens song also done by 
P.P.Arnold and, recently, Keith Hampshire) 
in '68, and an eorlier one in '65 with "Take 
Me For a Little While" (which got them on a 
Beatles tour), they didn't have an album until 
'69, by which time they were far past their 
pri me. 

Many other Liverpool groups made records, 
of course, but none that hod any lasting effect 
or thot are likely to be found this side of the 
Mersey. In the end it was the freshness and 
enthusiasm of the Liverpool groups, os ex¬ 
pressed through the superior music of the few 
really successful groups, that comprised that 
city's contribution to rock & roll. 

—Grea Shaw 


Ttr Bird* — English variety — are after.* 
mud away from the usual group formula. TTe 
the Birds' extension to soul musk," says ihj 
uitarist Tony Monroe. He's wilting a_ lot ol I 
material with lead guitarist Bon Wool Line-up Is 
, risht) Tony Munroe, Kim Gardner bare guitar, 
IcDtniels, drums, ” ' 


vocalist. 
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MANCHESTER 

and THE PROVINCES 


After the success of the 
Liverpool sound, record com¬ 
panies began casting about for 
other Northern cities for whom 
a sound might be exploited— 
much in the way the American 
record industry tried to manu¬ 
facture a "Boss-town Sound" 
in 1968. Most of the groups 
they found happened to be in 
areas surrounding London, but 
a few of the larger outlying 
cities produced small scenes 
of some note. 

Newcastle gave us the 
Gamblers, the Quiet Five, 
Shorty & Them, and a few 
others. Birmingham was known 
as the home of the Moody 
Blues, the Rockin' Berries, 
Denny Laine & the Diplomats, 
the Uglys, Mike Sheridan & 
the Nightriders (who evolved 
into the Move), the Spencer 
Davis Group, the Cheetahs, 
the Redcaps, and a host of 
lesser groups who were collect¬ 
ed on an album called Brum 
Beat (Decca LK 4598-E)T 

It was Manchester, how¬ 
ever, that was picked to follow 
in Liverpool's path to glory. 
One of the nearest urban 
centers to the 'Pool, it also 
happened to be the home of 
some of the very finest British 
groups extant outside the latter 
city and London. In addition 
to the Hollies, Wayne Fontana 
& the Mindbenders, and Freddie 
& the Dreamers, there were 
many excellent, lesser-known 
groups. 


The Country Gentlemen, 
led by Peter Cowap, made a 
classic upbeat version of the 
folk tune "Greensleeves" in 
1963 that was a fairly large 
hit. Cowap later replaced 
Peter Noone in Herman's 
Hermits. The Toggery Five 
weren't great, but they did a 
fine, tense version of "Bye 
Bye Burd," probably lifted 
from the Moodies' repertoire, 
and a raunchy Them-style 
ballad called "I'm Gonna 
Jump." 



If Mike Rabin & the 
Demons were from Manchesrer 
(nobody I've asked seems to 
know) their "Head Over 
Heels" can be added to the 
list of outstanding obscurities. 
The Four Just Men (sometimes 
known as Just Four Men) were 
a good, Liverpool-sounding 
group with one first-rate rec¬ 
ord titled "Things Will Never 
Be the Same" and several 
other singles. All the songs 
mentioned above, with the 
exception of "Greensleeves," 
are available on an out-of¬ 


print album "by" Freddie & 
the Dreamers (Tower 5003-A). 
Another Manchester group, the 
Hellions, had only one U.S. 
release, a single on Kapp 
called "Shades of Blue," 
written by Dave Mason and 
Jim Capaldi in 1965. 

Manchester had no distinct 
sound that I can discern—the 
records I've heard are very 
Mersey-oriented, with solid 
rock backings and good 
arrangements. Perhaps not a 
"scene" in the sense of London 
or Liverpool, Manchester 
nonetheless produced some of 
the era's best recordings. 



There was a good appreciation article on the 
•allies about a year ago in Foacon, which neverthe¬ 
less,! tee!, was slighting to their rocknroll efforts 
duriro the English Invasion. I hope I can emend what 
' tee! are some injustices to Their earlier efforts 
fo succeed or tail basically on their merits as Inter¬ 
preters. Though In some instances unremarkable, h 
area' number of •hel*’ reworking* were. In fact, nulfe 

successful-ardor occasion literally fantastic, the 

-« s* outstanding example being their unbelievable 
'-ever version of Evle SanOS’ "I Can't Lit fio" 

''moc’-iai 66150), which was a rather mediocre record 
i' ' *S original form. The following then, is basic¬ 
ally a straight album-by-albuir evaluation of the early 


T.ne Hollies' first American album he*e I Go Agot* 
res 11 y made up of rock and roll oldies, which are 
only partially successful. I like "Staif, because 
it's rocking and really speeded up from the original 
by Mflurice Williams; "Vo You Love Ve" is good because 
it's so inanely done. "P.odUn' Robin" Is a great per¬ 
formance, helped a lot by te-rific Elliott drumming. 
"Vau 8 eZteA. Vove On" and "TatJun Boat v©u" are ok; 

' LuCUZf and "MewpiUy are not good. The most suc¬ 
cessful cuts cn the album, not surprisingly, are the 
tunes veering more to commercial, pop rock and roll: 
"Het.e I Go Again" and "J uzt One Look" are rocking and 
excellent. The latter is particular It interesting, 
because they, take Doris Troy's great huskily-sung 
nuasi-R&3 hit, speed It up, and furn it into flashy 
Hollies rocknroll. The one Hollies original, "Keep 
Off Of That FfUexd 0( Mine," is also in the sane 
■noloflir pop vein, and it's obvious how much bettor 
this type of matarlal fits the Hollies' voices. Ahh 

Ahh_the closing cut of the album, Conway Twitty's 

"lt'i Only Mofee Befcieve", reminds one of the old last- 
dance ballads by toon bands at Junior high school 
dances. Heae I 9o Again certainly is a weird album, 
thouah not too awfully successful. 

A great deal of time separated the Hoi lies ""Heie 
I Go Again' LH and their second African album (took 
tho- 3 long time to gel another, hit over here), but 
tho (development of stylo, in tho Inter!*, is a knock- 
nut. The album, of course, is Meat! Heat!---and It's 
one of the best of the English Invasion. The pop rock 
rocknroll style hinted at on their first album is in 
full bloom here, and it works beautifully. "I'm ALive 
"Put VoufUi'i Iw Vi' Place.," "Look Through A nu "indow”, 

"Vhicn I Come "or-.* To You." "So LontZu," "I've Been 
.'"'long," and "Too *' anu People " ar© al> in this style, 
and rnnao fro*- noc’Prately goad to great. This vein is 
samey, though, and a little bit tinny If used too much 
what makes the album work so well ore the songs used 
to r-ound up the L»*. Just think, a great rockino ver¬ 
sion of the Impressions' "You Muo-C BeZitvC Me" from 
the lollies: And then a terrific runthrouah of "Lavfdi/ 
MtA4 Ctai'xiu", a passable "Poet The Line/' and that's it 
for the raunchy stuff on this album. Then thero's 
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~ v exy LaAt V&y," sort of folk-rock, but lr makes It. 

1 ss * I v is 3 beautiful "That'i My VeAixe,” perfect for 
'•-e Hollies harmony—-"Sherry I love you sp-woh-woh." 
Mtax! Heax! is limited, a bit weird in places, and so 
rret lev in its recording that some people mioht not 
eve- listen to it properly; but it's the best early 
mollies album, capturing the whole I'aht-weight rock- 
nroll aspect of their style quite well. 

Beaf Gxoup, the next album, has a greet Hollies 
hi* In "I Can't Let Go," but the album is nest Iy crap: 
as ice from a couple good cuts on the first side, the 
whole album is pretty much a bomb. Baa S<cp, though, 
is Cefinlfely a good olbum, even though quite scram¬ 
bled from being thrown together from all the Hollies' 
English albums. The rock and roll cuts frem their 
first English IP are Surprisingly good: "I'hatcha 
Gonna Vo 'Bou* It," "Candy Man," and "Little. Lovex". 
Then they do a ocod job on "Sweet Little Sixteen," and 
"Mickey'a Monkey is amazing, comina from the Hollies. 
Like fheir best interpretations, 7t's a distinctly 
different version from the original, mainly In beinc 
tighter and a lot more rocking. The very best cutso 
on Boa Stop are the later, more polished and melodic 
soncs, which include "S aby That’* All," " Von’t Run 
And Hide," "Cxlental Sadneu ,"and "Boa Stop"" a 

greet onward Iy-recking hit. Like the title cut, the 

whole album rocks where it counts, and It adds up 
pretty well. 

After Bu4 Stop, the Hollies started writing all 
their own material on Stop Stop Stop, an absolutely 
terrible album (partly due to their banjo fixation 
through the LP—remember the banjo on "Stop! Stop! 
Stop!"?) At any rate, the Hollies continued on into 
their second phase, quite downhill for a while (reach¬ 
ing a nadir of sorts with their horrendous Kino MldaA 
In PeveAAe LP; sitars, ArtRock and all), but they 
semenow survived, lived on (markedly tightening up 
their vetoI a by r»plocing Graham Nash with Terry 

Sylvester), and blessed us In 1970 with He Ain't Heavy. 
a superb album. 


The Hollies -ere an erratic band on record, some¬ 
what impressive and somewhat not. Aside from their 
meat vocals, rneir instrumental star was Etobby 
Elliott, one of the most underrated rock drumners of 
the English Invasion. Drum fans take note, as a areat 
deal of his great rocking drumming is only heard on 
their early rock aloums on imperial. Elliott did auite 
a job in holding the Hollies' instrumental sound to¬ 
gether on records: the g U :tars go n@r 3 I|y lacked punch, 
and the bass was usually insubstantial, but the drums 
-ere a .sol id rock. Most of all 


Mol I 


es' group si 


of course, the 
aing was the'r start and end--wr»en 


they finally go* t polished, apparently soretime in 
1965, if was just tremendous. To this day, they're 
one of the best-singing groups in rock history. 


The Hollies had a tough rime breaking through in 
Ame'ica, and ' remember when "I'lt Alive”end "Look 
Thxough Any I'Undoof were underground hits in 1965— 
the sort o' singles that hid In Billboard's #100 to 
<130 "Bubbling Under" chart positions, end which you 
migh- hoar' once or twice on your radio. Nevertheless, 
"Look Thxough Any Window" eventually surfaced into a 
hit and nudged inside the Top 50; the Hollies sub- 
seguently appeared on Hullabaloo to play it, and it 
certainly was one of the exciting singles of its time. 
After another small hit with "I Can’t Let Gc," the 
Hollies finally hod a smash with "Baa Stop" and 
thereafter a string of hit singles in America. Unfor¬ 
tunately, ’’Baa Step’"s breakthrough can* near the end 
of the Hoi lies' first period, and it was their last 
real rock and roll effort. After the’, the hard rock 
softened and their style changed. Nevertheless, had 
the Hollies had tie Chance to have umoteen hit singles 
in America in 1964-65, I bet they would have done 
quite we11 at It. 


--Mike Soundex* 


ADDENDA TO HOLLIES ARTICLE 


S.vme Background: Allan Clarke ar,d Graham NSsh sung 
together around Manchester as the Two Teens or Ricky 
& Dane as early as 1959. Eventually they got a group 
together with Don Rathbone on drums, and bassist Eric 
Haydock, called the Deltas. 5horhly afterward they 
-ere otle to luro local guitar hotshot Tony Hicks into 
the group and renamed themselves the Hollies, after 
the Christmas decoration, (f©t Buddy Holly, as conwon- 
ly believed). Rathtone left around the time of their 
first release In mlc-1963, and was replaced by Bobby 
Elliott from Shane Fen+cn X H(s Pen-Tones. Haydock 
left in '66 in some bitterness, was supposed at one 
time tc replace Fete Ouaife in the Kinks, forned his 
own group which enjcyqd no success, and vanished; he 
was replaced by Bernie Calvert from the Dolphins. 

The Hollies' first single was a version of the 
Coasters' "Ain’t That JuAt Like Me" (later a minor hit 
for the Seorchors); to my ears It sounds Shoddy, al- 
aI though undeniably enthusiastic. It missed tne top 
30, but the next release, another Coasters song, 
"Seaxchin," hit *15 in the tall of '63 desplte sound¬ 
ing even lamer. "Stay" made the top 10 In Janjary 
'64 and inaugurated a spectacular two-year top-ten 
streak (including obscurer singles like "We’xe 
Thxough," which appeared later on the 8ua Stop LP, 
and the superb "VeA 1 will," released only as a single 
here but later recorded by the Monkees under the title 
"I'll 8e TAue To You"). The streak ended in late '65 
when their controversial version of "Itf I Heeded 
Someone ” (deorge Harrison was immensely displeased 
with ire group's performance and salcTso In print- on 
the other hanc, pop papers like the Mo lie Echo con¬ 
tended that the song was dismal and the Hollies had 
salvaged It as best as they could. On the whole, I 
think George was In the right - lf' s a curiously life¬ 
less version; in any case Allan Clarke later admitted 
the group haa made a mistake in recording it) barely 
made the top 20. "1 Can't Let Go a then proceeded to 

hit #1 and the Hollies hit streak continued in Brltian, 
with only one minor washout ("Kins Mlda* In PevexAZ" 
hit only #19) until early '72 when "The Baby" strug¬ 
gled to the edge of the top 20 and expired; their 
biggest U.S. hit, "Long Cool Woman" then failed to 
cleor the British too 40, and the future mere looks 
dubious. 


The Hollies also recorded an entire album which 
was never released in the U.S. Ik The HollleA Style 
(later -e-Issued as a budget LP urder the title 
Mintage HollceA) . Appear Inq between the first album 
and Heax Hexe, it includes a spirited and garbled 
version of."Too Slack Monkey BuAix.eA*/’ a tastfu! 
rendition of Betty Everett's "Wt In Hex Klu", a 
medley of "Nitty Gxltty" and "Something'4 Got A Hold 
On Me"; plus seven original L. Rsnsford compositions, 
the best of which "Tore F ox Love", although they're 
oil plcosanr. A nice alDum. 


:htle I agree w ! th Mike on the whole about the 
ex* ellence of the Hp'lies’ early material, I *Hnk he 
sljohts their more pol'shed mlddle-ner iod wpru 
oriQyously. The Stop Stop Stop album seems cui+e 
cloosarn to me, full of fine Hoi Iies-styl e pop mater¬ 
ial like fhe hit Pay You Back With Intexe&t," 
"Sa&piclouA Look In Voux Eye a," and "Peculiax Situ¬ 
ation." And the next two albums, especially in -heTr 
un.-jt British forms, represent a kind of pinnacle of 
eclectic British full-production ’67 pop-rock follow¬ 
ing in the wake of t*ie Beatles, mainly), and would be 
ex-remely enjoyable *or anyone save the most violently 
antipathetic towards E.B.F-P. '67 pop rock. 

Evolution was the more conventional of the two, 
wirn any number of archetypal Hollies pop numoers 

( You Need Love," "Wken Voux Light'& Tuxned On," 

Have Veu Evex Loved Somebody "---previously a Hollies- 
written hit for the Searchers), and seme fine examples 
of more ambitious material, both lyrically ("Pain On 
The Window," "Game* («e Play") and musically (the 
brilliantly hard-rocking "Then The HeaXtacheA Begin" 
and "Lullaby To Tim", which introduced the treme'lo- 
voral effect later utilized by Tommy James on "Cximaon 
/» Cloven"). 

S<Utex£ly (King HidaA/Veax Eloi&e in the States) 

IS a more wide-ranging, featuring various electronic 
effects on "Txu It," "Elevated Obtexvation*" and 
Poitcaxd" (British mix); Indian sounds on "Makexsl 
and a hyper lush orchestra! arrangement on the pretty 
Buttexily." It all works pretty well (if you dis¬ 
count seme clumsy '67 style lyrics and a pair of 
trivially annoying numbers "Auxiy Amu Awau" and "With 
You A WiAti '),especially when combined with some gro.-.+ 
st'-aighf-Dop rock numbers like "Step I ntide," "Veax 
llol&e", the lovely "PegoAuA” and the bio-production 
Spector/rfalker Bros, type creation, "Would You Believe" 

5evera! nice singles followed these two LP’s, 

King Midai In Revere,” "Jennl^ex Ecc£ea,”the U.S. 
only "Vo The Bat You Can," ana" Lit ten To Mg." j u5 t 
before the last-named was released, Graham Nash left 
the group and was replaced by ex-Escort and Swinging 
Blue Jean Terry Sylvester. Their next album -as the 
HoltiU Sing Vylan project, which !s highly enjoyable 
if you r*> not a Dylan purist (If there are any'of those 
'eft) The group's first post-Nash single, tno under- 
par StMUy Sazonne”, 'eatured a de Iqhtful Clarke flip. 
Not That Way At All" the next sinole. "He Ain’t 
Heavif He'4 My Bxothex" restored the Hollies to American 
prominence. The subsequent album called HcllieA Sing 


Holliti in Britien, had two songs chopped off In 
America (including one "Soldiex ", a fwanqy antiwar 
song, which has never been released here); it's a 
solid album, a 'Ofurn To a ro'-e conventional nop 
orientation but with continuing first-rate material 
(or the most part (highlights: "IShg Vidn't Vou SlUwe 1 ; 

"Vent Give l.'»> Easily," "Goodbye Tomcv.ow," and 
"MaAAgold"rr-lx/xic Suaniong" , which was eliminated 
from the U.S. L° but re-i B <;ued on the next one). 

Subseauent singles includina two of their best, 
the lovely ballad "1 Can’t Tell The Bottom Fxom The 
Top" (April '70) and it's enpag'ng flip, "Mad Pxof- 
ieiiox Blyth and the rockirq "Heu Willy" (May '71). 

'» between there were the slightly substandard "Gas- 
oUne. Alley 8'iecf” and. In the U.S. only, "SuXvlval. ot 
The Fittest’ , a track off their Conteuiont C& The 
Mind L n iMoytng Fingex in the U.S.). This album was' 
probably their worst yet, with seme tbird-rate orig¬ 
inal material (two of the most mediocre were left off 
♦he ATerican LP and "Maxigold" was added, thereby 
raising the Quality leva’, for once.) Still "Suxvivaf; 

■ an Without A Heaxt.," the sentinenta 1 , almost cloying 
Too Vvu>ig To Be Maxxied,"and "Fxightened Lady" wore 
excellent, and it's a pe'fectly enjoyable LP. 

Vi&tant Light, was even weaker overall, with a 
sharp reduction of harmonies, but was redeemed by two 
strong American singles. The rocking 'Lotto Cool Wonan" 
anc: "Long Vaxk Pood," as well as "Little Thing Like 
Love’ and "To Vo With Love". Shortly after the album's 
'elease, lead vocalist A Ian Clarke departed to go 
sole (later recording a Generally disappointing LP), 
and Mikael Rickfors, fron the Swedish aroup Bamboo, 
replaced hin. With .> a!g booty voice, Rikfora changed 
the vocal blend of the oroup to an extent, demonstrated 
on the single "The. Baby ,' which Is still quite nice, as 
s the more r.onver t iona f -sound i ng flip "Gxannu," "Lona 
Cool d’orwui" was pulled from Vi A tort Light to become an 
American super-smash, the LF was released In this 
country, and a receptive audience was assured for the 
lates- album, Pomanu, which except for a couple of 
dismally meandering balledic Rickfors showcases Is 
quite good,,mixing rockers (especially "Won’t We Feel 
Good") and nore melodic material (the title track) 
very tastoful !y indeed. "Magic (’.'error. Toucfi" is doing 
fairly well as a single as this is written, and the 
Hollies caar preparod with < ] ne records for* years to 
come. 


--Ken BaxneA 


WAYNE 
FONTANA 
& the 

MINDBENDERS 


CMcces are, ell yoe reremoer of Wayne Foe tana S 
The Mlnesenacr. Is ''(tome Lo\l<L,~ II tOat. Tnrouoh 
e rloucled-uo and irurky mercry, one might conjecture. 
Yeah, e 'yd ice I one-shot aroup...'' 8 jt wrong: In 
1965, Wayne Fonlena and 'he Mindbenders released ;.o 
singles end an album here in the U.S. that reveal *hem 
to be one 0 ‘ the most fascination of any of tho lorn- 
forgotten English rock groups. 

F irst, a bit cf necessary background. Runninc 
ccwr. thp srarfing lir.eup, il reads: Clvn Geoffrey 
Mils, lead singer; Eric Stewart, lead gu'tar; Dob 
Lanq, Pass, and Ric Roth-eM, drums. Ellis and his 
croup the .’ets were auditioning for Fcntana records 
ot Manchester in May 1903. Two o' his oroup members 
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MIND BEN DERS 


If ever there was a Blatantly manufactured 
British group, i+ seemed as If Freddie & The Dreamers 
were the* band. Obviously, some British medio- 
oHented smooth operators had unearthed this spindly 
Freddie Garrify character, rounded up four overaaed 
Bruisers from -he probation rolls for a beck-ub band 
(a single Qlance at any of their album covers will 
confirm the higher truth of this Supposition), created 


the "'reddie" dance, given me grouo some suitable 
simplistic musical material, anc splashed them across 
the ever-incredulous U.S. of A. Of course—But it 
wasn't the case. 


Freddie J The Dreamers, to the contrary, actually 
.iad a long and rather impressive career behind then In 
Brit I an; and in fact were ore of the earliest success¬ 
ful top British groups—the first non-Epstein Band to 
score a certified top-b smash after me Seaties broke. 
(With a typically-Inept-but-charming cover of James 
Ray's "I|$ Vou Gotta Make A Tool of Somebody," which 
reached 0? in the summer of 1963). The g-oup had 
formed In Manchester around the end of 1962 when 
Freddie deeded to forsake his promising vocation as 
a milkman. He joined up with Derek Qu'nn, lead guitar 
and shades; Roy Crewdson, rhythm; Pete Birrell, bass: 

.and Bernie Dwyer on drums. They played around locally 
did a gig at Hamburg’s Top Ten Club, and cut a record 
for Columbia (U.K.), the aforementioned "1$ Vou Gotta 
.'lake A Fee* Of Somebody". 

"I’m Tilting you," a bouncy nuirOer co-wr i T ter. Dy 
c reddie, also wen- to 02, In September '63: " Vou U'ene 
Made To * Me," slightly more ruslc-hal' and less musical, 
04 as year emed; "OveA Vou," with t*s 
rodified "Walk Don't Run" intre, was 0 II In April 'fid 
and ”1 love YOU Baby" reached 417 that summer. "I 
linden* tand," a change-of-pace ballad chestnut, recained 
3 bit of lost ground 3y climbing to #6 a* the tall end 
of 1964, which Brings us up to the group’s sudden (and 
inexplicably Bolatod, considering they'd had British 
hits for over a year and a half) American conauest. 


a crucial facet of pop music. 


a dance 

me 

t>v 


"while entertaining at local spas in England, tho 
■gyrations...were part of the act.”. But whatever Its 
origin, Freddie's American introduction of the dance 
caused something of a sensation. Mercury Records had 
the rights to the most recent single, ”7 UndeAitaixd," 
But its slushy Qualities doomed it to second-class hit 
status behind Tower’s release of the 19-month-old 
"I’m TeUU.no Vou WoiO," which was perfectly suited to 
the "rhythmic structure" of the Freddie, and hit #1. 

To follow up their 0\ record. Tower put cut a 
ouickie album featuring the single, another pleasant 
track called "What Have 1 tone To Vou," and ten 
selections by other asserted British nonentities. 

Tower also revived "You Uene Made Fox Me", which 
eventually hit #21 here, ard released another IP with 
four selections each from Freddie, Tom Jones, and 
Johnny Rivers. Meanwhile, Mercury had Beaten Tower 
to the punch By a couple weeks by rushing out a new 
single tailor-made for the dance craze, called "Do 
The Freddie." Although an obviously exploitative 
girrrtick record, t->e single was Quite catchy ard remains 
attractive today, featuring gospelized back-up vocals 
four years ahead of Joo Cocker (sounding qobd 
for once, too—the back-up, not Cocker), fakrly taste¬ 
ful horns, and a rather strong lead guitar break 
(interspersed with absolutely hideous cackling from 
Freddie, to Boot. "A little Vou", a very pleasant , 
almost-rock Ipg tune, was the follow-up in both Britain 
and the U.S., and hIt #19 ever there and a dissappoint- 


didn’t Shew up, so he had to call cn two other music- 
inns auditioning with other bands to help him—Eric 
S'ewarr ana »lc RotnweU :gco Lang was an original 
Je*). Miraculously, this mo*!ey pick-up croup passed 
the audition and won a recording contract fa'te' Ellis' 
rame had boon changed to Wayne Montana, atte- the 
label, presumably). Just a step awav from fame and 
for * uoe. 


there and rocked like 
record. Even the B-side was good. 


On their Game 0$ Love album, Wayne Fontana and the 
Mindbondcrs govc evidence of whet their singles had 
hinted at: that they were an absolutely terrific 
singing group. The album opens with "Game Of Love," 
with i-s Coasters-basso licks by Bob Lang anc some 
unearthly falsetto sinoirg on the "C'mort baby. the 
time it tight" bridges, Fontana and the Mindbenders 
nuick!y proceed to astonish by doina great things to 
Little Eva's "Keep Voua. Hand* Off Mi/ Babu" from 1962. 
Then they're into "Too Many Team," another great 

mouldy oldie, with some guy singing wha* sounds Ilk© 

at leatt two octaves atove Fontana, In unis Ion with 
the melody line. On these three songs and a couple of 
the other knockouts on the LP, "You Don’t Knew Me” and 
El II© Greenwich's ’’She’* Get the Pou'eA," Wayre Fontana 
and tne Mindbenders are actually closer to the girl 
group rock of the early 60's than anything else, and 
they're great at 1*. Of their 50's rock numbers— 

"CcpA and Rebbe-iA," "Ginl Can’t Help It," "Git It," 
"I’m Gonna 8e A Vheel Someday,” and "Jaguan and 
ThundeAbiAd"--fojr of the five are passable; and the 
one failure, "Gixl Can’t Help It," is so solrited that 
it's enjoyable. Perhaps the best cut on the IP, "A 
Cental* GiAl" is a rocking lightweight version of tho 
early 60's hit. Right otter it, the olbum erds bea¬ 
utiful ly with a super-mouldy slow ballad, even complete 
with tinkling piano, "One Hone Time." 


The whole style of the Game of Love album is auit« 
unique for its time, because it's fj'stlnctly different 
from either the Mersey Sound or the heavies cn the 
other side of the board (Stones, the who. Yardbirds, 
■"her!. The Mine itsel* is really lightweight and 
‘recley, still doesn't ruin me lh', though tne 

'hintrey sc:->s its results: the drums are the cost 
prominen- inu'- r , and the bass is hardly even 
audible half the time. Eric Stewart, the lead guitar¬ 
ist. is adeauat© though not very raunchy; the drummlnn, 
on the other hand, is really good. The virtues of 
•h : s group and the reasons why I like them could be 
condensed very easily: Wayne Fontana and the Mind- 
berders really know how to xock, and their singing is 


Wayne Fon+ana split from the group in early '66, 
a neve which came to no oood. Fontana as a solo 
artist became a wre+ched cop crooner, and the Mind- 
benders stayed together as a mediocre rock band, 
orodu no a orunny hit and a crummy album, subsecuent 
•ever versions of "The Letter" and the like. Eric 
: .tew©r- Inter went on to Hot legs and lOcc as well. 
Unfortjr. .+© ly, Wayne Fontana and tho Mindbenders 
released But a fragment of +heir English output here 
«n the States, anc? their second album has Beer out of 
print «cr several years. i'd like to hear it, because 
i - in : mogine what they did with "He’i A Reb?-£" and 
"Sene OtheA Guy," judging from the Game of Love LP 
and the Mindbenders' respectable version of "One Fine 
Day" on their Gaocvu Kind of Love album. Anyway, 

•’•ayne c ontana K T he Mindbenders were a fine croup, and 
their records are ripe for rediscovery. 


--Hike Sounder 
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-ed to "Vo The Freddie"'s #18) here; and 
It as far as hit singles went. 


c c-j' legitimate albums -ere released In the States 
'‘©'r-ry (plus one soundtrack LP), and they're 
lY’y not bad. if you take it with a lot of salt (or 
.:*'s wife). For instance, noted cr ! t!c Ma^k 
scar's contention that the group's version of 
iuwy 8. Geode" is "unquestionably the most Inept 
'5ion ever put on vinyl" is a base canard and a 
evous insult io Grateful Dead fans. Besides this 
Mar performance, Freddie and his somnambulistic 
erts render two Buddy Holly songs, ''Sanaa* City," 
"Ucney," all or. one side of the first Mercury 
(Freddie 6 The VreajneA *). 




Vc The Freddie is a more accomplished 


This film was just one of the many multl-necia 
pro'jec’s Freddie 1 The Dreaders were involved in. One 
report in early '66 had then slated for a fall AEC- 
TV situation ccmedy/musical, with the network angling 



for Torry-Thomas tc play Freddie's old man. But trie 
courtship of Freddie’s father fizzled out, and ABC 
apparently decided to let N3C blaze the trail with 
Ihe Monkses. The Seatide Sitiagen* flick did come out, 
however, with British popsters John Leyton and Mike 
Same; and a +our-ce-force Dreamers track on the 
soundtrack LP 'What'6 Cocking." Following on the 
heels of "Like A Polling Stone," it's a 6-minute 
spectacular with a complex story line (involving 
Freddie's plight as an overworked master chef, 
described repeatedly as the "kina of cheese souffle") 
and several Intriguing shifts of musical direction 
(a mini-opera of ycu will) Tnere are two surrealistic 
seauences surrounding the agonizing preparation of a 
culinary plece-de-res I stance and during the (main; 
course of the song, the Dreamers are given a rare 
chance to show off fheir own vocal abilities, which 
they do in agreeably imbed lie fashion. 

Freddie & The Dreamers' later career also in¬ 
cluded another movie, called "Cuckoo Patrol," wh I ch 
was later released in England. Freddie revealed in 
an exclusive Rona Barrett interview that the movie 
was based on ’he s^yle of the Three Stooges fan ea-ly 
Manchester group wfo were also strong musical influ¬ 
ences for British pop idol Ken Dodd); and Dreamer 
Derek Guinn added, more succinctly, "Being idiot*, we 
decided to center the plot around iive toy *c out*, a 
ma*ter *cout, and a cook. Since we ail look marvelou* 
in ihorti, we play the boy*." Tragically for African 
cinema buffs, the Boy Scouts of America threatened to 
raze all theater* which showed the films, and-the' 

timid distributors cancelled It. 

Their fourth Mercury album, Frantic F neddie, is 
fairly strong as the group's albums went. Highlights- 
aru a phugglno Anglicized version of "$Ao*£ Short*" 
carbon copies of "lip-A-vee-Voo-Vah" and Roy Orblson's 
"CAging" (failing of perfection only because of the 
thin, "carqly" nature of Fredd : e's voice and the 
group's lam« tack jp vocals); and a provocative track 
cnflrlec "Prink 7hiA Up, It'll Make Vo a Sleep" featur- 
ino Freddie as your friendly neighborhood sopor-markef. 

Fur. Lovin’ FAtddie, their final U.S. album, is a 
cenera! disappointnent; its saving graces are the 
verseybeats' "1 Think 04 You," a creditable rerake of 
"I'll Never Vance Again," the pleasant pop ditty 
"Unite Me A Letter," and "Pcr.'t Tell Me That," a rice 
beet number with an unidentified pi an Is" (Nicky Hop¬ 
kins? Ian Stewart? Freddie ''Fingers” Lee?) revinc in 
the background. On the'other hand, seI actions like 
the Incredible version of "Thou Shalt Not Steal" which 
sounds much more like "I Can’t Stop Loving You" than 
Dick 4 DeeDee, bring the album down drastically. For 
comoletists only. 

The group had several subsequent British releases 
after theic American commercial demise. "Thou Shalt 
Hot Steal" somehow hit *52 on *he rather dubious 
!( u*ic Echo Top 100 of October '65, and later singles 
included "Playboy," "Turn AACund", and a version of 
"Hello Pello." in addition, they wore Involved in an 
LP called Sing Along Party ard then the no-doubt 
classic Freddie 6 The Vneamer* In Vi&neyland; they 
concluded their LP career with a late '67 packaoe 
called King Fneddie 6 H<* Vrta*u.ng Knight*, featuring 
versions of "Sith Street Bnidge Song," and "Juanita 
Banana". Several singles were released through the 
late '69's and early 70's, ard the group playec the 
coas+al resort circuit (and, of course, the local 
spas), Freddie engaged in a bit of pantomime, and 
they have managed to straggle along. Currently they 
are one of the groups slaled for the 3ritish Invasion 
tour package this year, along with Billy J. Kramer, 
the Searchers, and (rumor has It) the re-formed Three 
Stooges. Don't miss it. 



■Ken Bonne* 


LONDON 

and Ihe 

REST 


DAVE CLARK 
FIVE 


The Dave Clark Five were one of the aigoost 
single* group* of th# English Invasion, ard'one of tho 
best. It's Important to understand them within this 
context; save for Weekend In London, their albums ware 
as lousy as one might expect. But "Glad All " 
the first record to break the Beatles' stranglehold on 
the English charts, va* a classic pop single', a 
masterpiece explosion^of pure rocknrol I—and besides, 
they had lots of other fine singles, enough to fill up 
two knockout Gneate*t Hit* albums. 

The K5 had a distinct musical foentlTy up throuqh 
mid-1965, contrary to disparaging criticisms’of them. 
First, they had an easily Identifiable vocal sound, 
usually characterized by two-part vocals from Clark and 
craanist Mike Smith; secondly, fheir records utilized 
some class'c studio rock&roli production. Most not- 
icatle of all was the great studio Job done on the 
drums (cymbals Included); they always seeded to be 
super-echoed, clean, and forceful. The production work 
done on thalr raver singles perfectly matched the style 
of the group: crude, simplistic, and driving. With a 
vein like this, it's perfect to blend the Instrumental 
backup into a wall of sound emphasizing the rhythm 
track: "Anyway You Want It" is a great example of this. 
They didn't call It the Big Bea* for nothing! 

Singer-sonawrIter-arummer-producer-manaaer. That's 
hot ituii —real credentials of multi-talent. Leon 
Russell o- the Grateful Starship or Stevie Stills by 
any chance? Nope. Cave Clark. When the record bon’<s 
of rock history are sealed for *he aoes, Oown under *he 
column for Who Did The Most All At The Sane Time, It 
may still read just that: Cave Clark. This alone 
would make the DC5 a rather unique group, to say the 
least—and then there was the matter of that saxophone. 
The Dave Clark Five was the only English Invasion group 
with a sax, regards going to Denny Payton. However, If 
you'll go back to "Locomotion" by Little Eva from 1962, 
on the part where she sings "Jump up! Jump back!" 
thereo sox munching away over the three-chord 
Changes. It's alrosr tempting to conjecture that the 
DC5 pot their whole sound from this song, because It 
sounds almost exactly like their later style. The CC5 
were probably the only English Invasion group that 
would have even touched a sex; they didn't know that 
Saxes were unhlp in 1964 to most rock groups, they 
were completely beyond that sort of thing of hipness 
or unhSpness. They just set out to do what they 
wanted to do, true artists, never straying an Inch to 
tho loft or right. Dovo Clark wanted to pot rich. Ho 

did. 

I suspect criticisms of the DC5 result largely 
from their being so pop-oriented, both In style and 
format, rather than one of the hard rock area’* like 
the Stones, the Who, Yardblrds, Them et a!. It's true, 
the differentiation Is absolutely correct; I myself 
hear In the DC5 some Influences that few other English 
groups appeared to have "■early 60's pop rock 'n' roll 
like Dion and Nell Sodako; and the Crysfole, Ronottoa, 
Chiffons, and other girl groups. Who else would've 
done a fitting version of Bobb B. Soxx's "Zip-A-Vee- 
Voo-Vah?" Of course Clark's group did their share cf 
the obllgetory 50's rock classics and R4B gear; but on 
rnelr singles, the whole attitude of the former 60 's 
pop rock 'n' roll style seemed to predominate, from 
ballads to rockers. 

"Glad All OveA," "Bit* And Piece*,’’ "Vo You Love 
Me" (their first British hit, Beaten nandlly on the 
charts oy Brian Poole 4 the Tremeloes' ve-slon), "Can’t 
You See That She ’a Mine," "Becau*e," "Everybody Knot**," 
"Anuway You Want It," "Come Hone," “keelin' 6 kockU," 
"I Like It Like That," "Catch U* You Can," These 
were some of the pave Clark Five's hits front Their 
golden period of popularity; atd if you stop to figure 
it out, it comes out to almost twelve hits In one 
year's tine—which is a hit a month! The whole point 
is. almost all were good singles, the whole Dile of 
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». After fi d-1965 and "Catch Us If You Can", the 
became randomly imitative and went downhill from 
-e, try inn out one trend and then another. Even : 

thouqh, they occasionally came out with a oood 
ile, like "I've Get To Have A Reason" or "Nineteen 
i." On ore occasion, they came up with a great or 

'Tau Too Haid." 


"Ovei And Ovex" was #1 here in late '65 and "Vou Got 
U'Hat It Take*" hit 9 7 In Ad-"! I '67, well after their 
Supposed oeak. They even rede the British top 5 In 
late '67, after a lenpthy absence (as scon as the DC' 
hit 'n the U.S., 'hey Quite cold-bloodedly aimed their 
efforts at the American dollar almost exclusively, and 
as a result suffered a drastic drop In British pooular 
i r y) with a ballad, their second hit under the title 
"EveAubodu Know." A couple of spirited rock 'n' roll 
medleys (one basically a cover of Cat Mother's "Good 
Old Reck "N‘ Pott] cashed in on the late 60's "rock 
rovival" trond; and, although tho Davo Clark rive as 
Such broke up around late '69, an anprepa+ion called 
Dave Clark & Friends (one being lead sinaer Mike Smith 
continues to record, with same sprightly commercial 
singles (covers of Layng Martino's "Pub It In," Amen 
Comer's "PaAoiise "> and an enjoyable ’72 LP, with 
versions of such contemporary blockbus+ers as "Signs,'’ 
"Southern Man," and "Dhoggin' The Line." 


The Dave Clark Five weren't as Important as the 
Beatles or Stones or Kinks-level groups; they were jus- 
as good in a different way, firstly and lastly as a 
consistent singles group. I think people have under¬ 
rated the Dave Clork Five quite o bit--thcy were excel 
lent producers of good, healthy, enjoyable schlock, 
consistently squeezed onto a 45 rpm record. For that, 
three cheers, a 95 at the least, and a reprise of the 
MUMPADA THUMPADA CRASH drun intro to "Bit* and Pieces 


The Zombies are absolutely baffling. It't 
extreme Iy difficult to pin down their style, w* 
were doing, and what they would have done hod * 
the chance—the Zombies were one of the most U 
casualties of the British Invasion. With then 
Iheir peak might have been reached, on a guess 
three or four albums 
they could h. 


then 


i to the decay and decom- 
;esafuI rock bands. But the 
it out one early album. The 
would have been had the 
led respectively after 

You Realty Got We... 


Hike SaundeAs 


Zombies were : 
Zombies; I mag 


Albans, Herts 


o call IT quits, as 
e wavs and life as 
But both Chris and 
.. and at Chris' 
ronfest sponsorec by London's 
’OAt* Beat Competition." 
st was the presentation of 
>t prize being the record 1 no 
id In Introducin'? the winner 


o future 


:d Sullivan, champion of British music 


Approaching the contest in all seriousness, Chris 
and Rod each wrote a couple songs for the event and, 
after exhaustive group rehearsals, 'ook the Zombies 
Into the running. Rod's song-writing Bid was none 
oTner than " She's Not Theae," and the group was im¬ 
mediately signed by UK Decca and went Into The studios 
in July. Rod's Idea for a first single was one of his 
favorite compositions, Gershwin's "Sumehtijne;" but, 
as could have been expected, Decca found the song 
lacking in commercial potential and persuaded the 
Zombioc to record their own material, with "She's Not 
TheAe" the Initial release. 

The single was an enormous success both In the 
U.S. and Europe (though strangely reaching only #13 In 
England, their only chart hit there). The follow-up, 
"Tell HeA No," became very big in the U.S. once again, 
and tapes for an LP were sent over in time for Christ¬ 
mas release, while at home the group preferred to hold 
off for a time before releasing their first English 
album (hence the difference in traces between the two 
LP's—five cuts on the English version do not appear 
on the American). 

Following "Tell HeA No" they continued to Issue 
singles of an exploratory nature, not in the general 
mold of acceptance. "She's Coming Home’; their third 
single, was a minor hit, but subsequent releases 
fizzled. Basically fholr downfall -as their fourth 
release, "I Want You Bacfe Again", a 6/4 soft Jazzy 
piece which was good but not commercial In any way 
whatsoever (the attractive flip side, "RemembeA When 
I Loved HeA," received a bit of airplay, but also 
failed to gain hit status). Every one of their 
following singles was superb— 1 "UJheneveA You'A e Ready, 
"Just Out 0f Reach, "from the film "Bunny Lake Is 
Missing" ,a Iong with its flip, "Rememfee* Vou"and "Noth¬ 
ing's Changed"), "Is This The Dhean," "Indication" -- 
but only the very last was any kind of a hit 
(regionally, at least). 

Things went from bad to worse and In the fall of 
1967 the Zombies dec fried to pack It up and go their 
seperate ways. However, Chris White had another brain¬ 
storm—a farewell IP. CBS In England went alone and 
the Zombies took three months to write and record 
Odessey And Oracle, one of rockdom's most beautiful 
efforts. Songs like "A Ro4« Foa Enlly," "Hung Up On 
A Da earn," "BuicheA's Tale," and "Fhiends Of Mine” show 
off a variety of styles and combine to create an aural 
mood of surrealistic imagery and mystical beauty. 

Three singles were released from the LP, "Ctwe 
Of Cell 44," "This Mill Be OuA Yeas.,"/"ButcheA's Tale," 
and "TAitnds Of Mine,"To i-mediate oblivion, before 
the four'll single, "Time Of The Season," took o'f via 
the secondary radio markets and ended up selling two 
million. By this time, however, the Zombies we*e no 
more. Rod and Chris came over to help promote the 
single and the LP, which had been '-epackaoeri, and broke 
tho news To U.S. Columbia. A follow-up si no Ie,”Imagine 
The Swan.” was done half-heartedly by a thrown-'ogether 
group headed by Rod and Chris, but it failed to make 
the charts. Date fa Columbia subs ; diary) dredged up a 
couple of tunes from late '65 and tried another single, 
"If It Don’t WoAk Out," which did no bet*er. Meanwhile 
the group was victimized by a band of Midwestern 
imposters who toured the country as the Zombies, even 
ploying the Whisky A’Go Go until Rodney BIngenhcimor 
blew the whistle on them with the confirmation of the 
Move (Go Magazine). 

London Records, however, did release a quickie 
cash-in compilation called EaAly Pay* (with one of the 
most unattractive covers on record), which Is actually 
much mora consistent listening than their earllar 
Decca/Parrot releases, combining a number of singles^ 
with equally appealing flip sides like "I Must Move,' 
"Don't Go A way," "You Make Me Feel Good," the quint¬ 
essential bittersweet adolescent love affair ditty 
"Leave Me Be," "I Love Vou," (later a big hit for San 
Jose's People In an Inferior version), and others. 

After the break-up. Rod Argent formed his name¬ 
sake bard, for whom Chris White werks In a non-perform¬ 
ing capacity; they've released three albums of which 
one (the first) is an unalloyed delight and the others 
are generally held to be quite Inferior. Colin Blun- 
stone had some British success reworking "She'S Not 
TheAe" under the name Neil MacArthur In early ’69, but 
two follow-up singles failed to repeat. In late 1971 
after a spell in the insurance business, he recorded 
a solo album. One VeoA, with the assistance of Argent 
and white, very lush and pop-oriented, it received 
much favorable critical attention, and a single, "Say 
You Don't Mind" (by Denny Lane) did fairly well on the 
British charts; the album was comnerclally unsuccessful 
in the L.S., however. A new album, Innisfhee, Is 
o.»* 'Jar.-u.rv ’73), in the same vein.. -«ith mother 
tfriT-sh hit, "I Don't Believe in Hihacles," included. 

As stated above, it’s difficult to evaluate +he 
ZombiOS in relation to their British Invasion com¬ 
patriots. They may rot have beocno as lmoor*art as +he 
Kinks, Beatles, or Stones had they continued successful, 
but they could easily have taken a place alongside such 
e*celleu* second-niche bands as the Hollies. That a 
band with two superb songwriters (Argent and White), 
impressive and unique group singing, and a great drum- 
mer like Hugh Grundy could have been shunted by the 
wayside is tragic. In the final analysis, it locks as 
If no one ever did the Zombies the Justice they 
deserved—except In retrospect. 

—M ike Saundens 
Boaau MaAgolis 
Ken BaAnes 
Bill Small 
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They came from Muswell Hill, London, ranging In aoe 
from 17 to 20, and after two false starts they took off 
on a career whose longevity nas been equaled only by the 
stones and Hollies. The Kinks are well known for tho 
Victorian fantasies of Ray Davies, commencing around 
the time of "Dedicated fottowea Of Fashion,' late 1966. 
Nobody talks much about thei-r earlier stuff anymore, and 
nobody nas ever considered H In me context- of Its time. 

Their first two releases, " Long Tall Sally" and 
"you Still (dent Me, "(1963) -ore In a very L‘ verpudl iar. 
Searchers-1 ike style that they Cla'im -as fo r ced on them 
by the record company. Following ihelr failure, the 
Kinks went ahead with their own style of music. Based 
on Chuck Berry but totally distinct from the droves of 
Berry-influenced groups Inhabiting London in those days. 
With the addition of J imrry Page cn second guitar (though 
net lead, as widely be laved), the Kinks de/eloped a 
sound that drew on the Mersey groups' emphasis of 
rhythm but exaggerated to the point that it became a 
trademark. They shared this exaggerated guitar sound 
with anotner early London mod group, the Who, with whom 
they coincidentally enough also shared their producer. 
She! Talmy. 

At the start, the Kinks were one of the most raw, 
crude, energetic groups around. Their first album 
(which contained, on the British pressing "I Tcofe Mu 
Baby Home," which hfed been the flip side of " Long Tall 
Satin ) included such ravers ns "Beautiful Delilah," 

"So Mystifying," "Long Tall ShoMy," "Cadillac.," "I’m 
A Lov'en Hot a FighteA ," "Too Muck Monkey Business," and 
"Got Love If, You Want It." In addition to this srronq 
dose of Berry and Diddley, there -ere a couple of 
ballads (including tho much-covered Searchers-Mko 
"Just Can’t Go To Steep"), "Bald-Headed Woman" and "I'ue 
8cen Vxlving on Batd Mountain" (which the who combined 
to make me 8-slae of *1 Can’-C Explain") and,-of course 
-you Heatly Got Me." 



This, along with "Come 0»t How," "All Vau and Ail 
the Night," "Milk Cow Blues," Till the End Of the 
Van," "It‘s Alnight," "Who’ll 8c the Nett In Line" 
and especially "Louie Louie", which they put on two 
albums, would be evidence enough to build a case that 
the Kinks -ere England's first punk-rock croup. One 
could conjecture endlessly as to what was going through 
their minds on their first American tour -hen they 
appeared ir Seattle with the Sonics, whose own version 
of " Louie Louie" was the ultimate In raunch, and whose 
original "he’s Waiting" sounded like eight Jimmy Pares 
jamming on'Tou Really Got Me.” 

But it's not fair to compa'e English groups with 
American. In 1964, the Kinks were the ruling masters 
of British kinetlcisr. Their songs bristled with ereray 
and drive, except their ballads of course -hlch were 
either adacuate versions of Lazy Lester blues things or 
really effective me Icdic originals like "Something 
BetWi Beginning," "fixed of Wailing FoA Vou," or "It’s 
Too Late." 

Face to face was the firsT album on which their 
artiness began to emerge, *ar.d although it was a trans¬ 
ition that stretched over at least three albums and 
preceded an amazingly high-energy live album, it marked 
me end Of the early Kinks. 


Perhaps the most important thing about the early 
Kinks is the fact that they wera the first group to 
write orlg'rai rock 4 roll songs equal In power to the 
tittles me-eriat They started with, the Stones and 
Tardbirds didn't reach this stage until '65, and as 
for the Beatles—it's debatable. Their best sonqs were 


more pop than rock & roll, and by 1964 they were no 
longer trying to be raunchy. Compare the Kinks to a 
group like tfe Hollies, who tried to equal the impact 
of their favorite fifties songs apd (despite what Mike 
Saunders thinks) generally fell snort, and it’s plain 
The Kinks nad no peer In This regard. What on Irony 
that the Kinks are at cnce one of most raunchy and 
also one of the most successfully effete groups England 
has ever produced. 


--Gaea Sham 



On the Nashville Teens' firs' album, the editor 
of Cash Box pontificated to the e'fect that it was "a 
set that tend* cxedence to the fad -that the boys wilt 
'Ml fall by the wauside of the ’one-shot ' aMlsts." 

The group prcmptly went on never to make ancther album, 
or another hit on the scale of "Tobacco Road"; however, 
they have managed to stay together In one form or 
another for ten years, the last seven firmly encamped 
by the "wayside", and a^e still making occasional 
records—good ones, too. The group got together In 
Weybridge, Surrey, around 1962; But things-didn't start 
happening for them till early '64, when"they got a new 
drummer, Barry Jenkins (from a nroup called Con Adams 
& The Original Rock 'N' Roll Trio, also fea+uring 
Albert Lee o' Heads Hards 4 Feet and session fame); a 
ne« manager, Don Arden (now in charge of the Move/ELO/ 
Wizzard cong1omer;t*«); nrid n row gin backino Jerry Lee 
Lewis on an English and Continental tour (In the process 
appearing on a live German album which is Lewis' best 


The Nashville. Teens continued to release singles 
from 1965 through 1972, the most successful of which 
was a nice, la’o '65 pop-rocker called "I Know How It 
Feels To Be Looed." In 1968 they recorded a version of 
"All Along The <UatchtoweA," and a year later covered 
Don Farden's "Indian ReSiXvation” (yet another Louder- 
milk song). 1972 brought an excellent comeback attempt 
with a Roy Wood-produced rendition of "Ella Jwie*" which 
some prefer to the Move's performance (the flip, "Ten¬ 
nessee Woman," was also a fine hard rocker); It went.by 
virtually unnoticed, however. Many of tho original 
group members.had departed long age—Jenkins joined the 
Aninals In '66, pianist .'ohn Hawker went to Keith Relf's 
•Renaissance, and onetime Teen Dick Horner is now part 
of llnele Doq; but the Nashville Teer.s continue to sloe 
onward, playing occasional British dates and still 
waiting for that elusive second shot—which unless th^ 
‘time Is right for a revi/al of LouOermlIk's 1961 Chert- 
Duster, "The language oj lnve,"lcoks more unllkelv all 
thfe tlire. 

--Ken Botnet 

IAN 

WHITCOMB 

When Ian Whitcomb fad his smash, "V< 

In the spring of 1965, be was seemingly 
able from the other exponents of the- Eno 
However, his roots we**e different than me 

of music hall. He was *he fun, the tota 
of poo music as promulgated by the recon 
He was able to net away with havinn a hi 
parting away In a ridiculous falsetto; a* 
releasing records under other names and 
setter. 



Shortly of forward, they acquired a now producer, 

vocalist Arthur Sharp's favorite remposers, John Q. 
loudermiIk's "Tobacco Hoad" (previously cut by Billy 
Lee Riley). Tho song, with its ferocious beat and 

pulsinn piano pyrotechnics, was a British Invasion 

classic ar-d quickly achieved top 10 status on both 
sides Of the Atlantic. The Teens made a fast dash to 
the States, playing on one of Murray the K’s Brooklyn 
Fox extravaganzas, and also cut an IP. It was a solid 
period album, with onergctic pioro-dominoted workouts 
on R4B staples like "Mena," "Paxchment FaAin," "I Like 
It Like That"; plus their follow-up single , "Google 
Eye" (also written by loudermiIk). This record, the 
saoa of a Is5endary trout (heroic Subject mutter), was 
hampered by a Iow-keyec, unexciting first half, and 
barbed badly in tho States (although reaching 3ritish 
top 20). The next single, a wild stomoer called "find 
My Way Back dome,” also failed; and a last-ditch effort, 
a fairly anenlc cover of Marianne Faithful I's "This 
Little Bind" (composed by one J.D. Loudermi Ik), produced 
by Andrew Loog Oldham (perhaps trying »o steal the sales 
thunder from his former protegee's version), merely 
straggled to the edge of the British top 30. 


iar to Join his newly formed R4B band, which ho did, 
bringing along the name Bluosville Mfg. At that time, 
Rluesvilla Mfa. and Then were In the vanguard of what¬ 
ever Irish rr>-k scene there was in those davi. 

They recorded some songs in a basement, and lan^. 
brought them to notorious Northwest producer Jerry 
Demon ("Louie Louie") in the sumer of '64; "Soho"/ 
"8ony Mononie" and "fizt" -ere released. The next 
record, "This Spoiling life," only made #100, but it 
was the record that got Ian onto Shindio and essential 
ly launched his career. "'This Sporting Life' oXLS an 
old skiffle tune I reoAxanged specifically to mafee a 
hit," says lan. "The nhythm guitai had an a&ccndinp- 

deicendina note pattern 'that puApcsely xe^erhled... 

' House Of'The Rising Sun.' It u*U one of the f-lxst 
aock fieconds that used both piano and cAgan . The 
oAgan was a bit. weak, so we dubbed a stronger one cn 
in Amexica.. .playtd by the guy who m eithe/i in the 
Wailexs of Sonics. Somebody told me that. Tom Wilson. 
..decided to use both cigar, and p<ano on 'Like - 
Rolling Stone' afWi heaxing 'This Sporting Life.'" 
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Shindig walkouts, record company disagreements, onstage 
four-letter-word outbursts, constant financial disas¬ 
ter, and a myriad of comebacks. Many of his problems 
were doubtless of his Own making, but he was also 
ahead of his time in terms of all-out showmanship and 
ran into countless hassles which in our more "advanced" 
and toleran* era would see~ rather absurd. In any case 
his talent «as virtually boundless; he could rock 
frantically, or belt out the beefiest ballads better 
than almost any s+r^ight pop singer (al“hough, as Nik 
Cohn points out, he engaged in much subtle mockery 
with .exaggerated vocal inflections and other tech¬ 
niques, making even his slushiest material fascinating 
Iistening). 


Proby's second album, P.J. Proby (Liberty 3421),? 
was pure tripe. The rocking back-up group is gone, a 
different producer is present, and it's all watered 
down ballads and muzak. Sore of it is so bad it's 
reminiscent of Dion's first solo album, Alone With 
Vion, where Dion was corning on like Frank Sinatra 
(until he went back to being a hood next time around, 
with "Runaround Sue”). Proby's third album, released 
only in England, Xiattu went all t*e way—It was 
completely straight pop, called P.J.Pxobu In Town. 

More like DOWNtown--strlet!y Cooa shit. Not even 
passable as a comedy move! 


Then the band Cut "Vou Turn Mc f 0n" during the 
record I no of their album. "Jerry Pennon ami over to 
supervise the AessionA. 'You Turn Me On' m a number 
u>e used to do live. 1 med to king the song really 
lew, axurXed it really. We were almost finished 
recoxeUng the first album and the band went into the 
xiU. 1 didn't want to xecoxd it, but Jenny leX the 
tape* noil, After the instrumental, Z knocked an ash 
tnau onto the floor, and I thought ’they loon’t use 
thi*'. So I just hajmed it up and did the iu.gh voice. 
..The vocal uca inspired by the Supremes' 'where Did 
Our Love Go.' 

"Pennon thought it was tennible, but Geonge 
Shenlock [the men the Stones aang about in 'Under 
Assistant West Coast Promo Man') heand it thnough the 
watls at Tow cn and labeled it a amaafc." 

Although the reeprd was a joke, it was in fact the 
first qay-rock hit. Ian found out later that one gay 


After Enigma, his fourth album, Proby has had a 
couple more English albums which I haven't heard, so 
» don't know what they're like. His first one Is the 
only cne' that fits into the English Invasion era 
anyway, and like ' said (even not counting its 
possibly connecting Proby to the Yardblrds' family 
tree), it's quite oood. 


Proby's real name was James Marcus Smith; he 
hailed from Texas, but care to Hollywood in the late 


Hike SoundenA 


1 the c ab c our (who con- 
ore point wrote a single 
or him) and caused a 
" "Togethex," "Somewhere 1 
irts. But the controver¬ 
ts faded from the scene 


inued tc be Proby fa' 
That Mean* A Let" esi 


'•la nia" stoi 


Ken Barnes 


P.J. Proby: *he only 
« was Eiwpma (a 1967 


rst album, 
tall became 
ty -to emulate 
jnc Pitney 


After 
Someivherc ( 

very Obvicu 

any style u 


nally uncarthin 
berty 3406), la 
Proby had the 


.ummci 


I bum). James Brown, or ju; 
he flair to make it all 
maaine. Which dees or dot 
1th Proby's initial careei 
amed Jet Powers—Who know' 
nglish reissue album of J« 
>ust prove *or the Nth tin* 
ore oldies fans in £nglani 


Somenhere is 


In April '66 they released r bio beefy balladic 
treatrent o* Buddy Holly's "Tnui Love Woofi,” a chance 
of pace from the pure pop they had engaged in: and i» 
worked, even hittinq top 5 In Britian. They accorded 
a similar treatment to "To Know Vou Is To Love Vou" 

(as they retitlod the Spector oaus) and scored a dual- 
market hit again; and followed up In Britian with 
Barbara Lewis' "6abw I’m YouAA" for top 20' honors. 

This sono wasn't released in the States; instead a 
bomb called "Von't Pity Me," reaching #83, jeopardized 


:u3oe Vo With Friday 

id, foreshadowino the 


Saturday Sight, 


one 


"To take advantage of the Sg*. Pepper concept LP, 
d that album. The LP woa a bit depressing, it mu 
Linked together bit thii tnain tnip. The Toicen 
.utives didn’ t like it; to then I suggested we use 
: d the tracks and make a rack revival LP, which 
happening in England. They agreed, and I tented 
>59 Cadillac and' dressed up in leather and knivet; 
the president cf Tower s aid that the cot time i oaS 
ucoAA old, not recognizing the himor behind the 
is; This o\zi in 1968, before. Sha Na ha. They e 
ituallit put cut the LP (Sock Me Sore Pock) nsi*h a 
light photo, A imply to fulfill contractual obhga- 


sorrehow cane out that "Smith” was actually Paul McCart¬ 
ney, who wanted to see if one of his songs could 
become a hit without his Imprimatur on it. He never 
found out, as the word cot around quite early, but 
“ 4 G had themselves another hit. Two failures 
followed (though one of the flip sides "Strange*. And 
A Black Vove," was a nice folksy tune); but then they 
recorded, around the same time "Winchester Cathedral" 
was hitting, a cute vaudevlllian number called "Lady 
Godiva." It was their second biggest hit, and was 
followed By the faintly salacious "Knight In Rusty 
Amor" and "Sunday Fox Tea," which was their last real 
hit in April 1967'thouph they recorded together for 
tore than a year afterward). 

Peter & Gordon's rock 'n' roll content was, to 
say the least, minimal; they themselves describe their 
music as a "stranae cocktail of sound," declaring that 
they were rhythm 'o' blues addicts but "Middle of the 
road pop buffs" as well. Many of their sinoles were 
highly aqreeable radio fodder, especially "Nobodu 1 
Kirnf and "1 Go To Pieces; but their albums (countless, 
including PeteX 6 Gordon Play end Sing The HitA Of 
Nashville Tennessee, an early tip of the hat to C4W) 
were pretty undistinguished—the Lady Godiva album. In 
fart, consisting of near-total mush. Basically they 
we r e survivor types, with a sharp ear for commercialIty. 


ote a book about the history of c 
Salt, produced a Mae West. LP» anc 
it? two of his recording career In 
of Under The Ragtime Moon, a mar- 


■Harold 8XonSon 


singles—sound so exactly like an early uaTe 
formative version of Page’s style on his Kinks session 
work that it'd be a surprise were i* not him. These 
tracks really rock, especially the singles and "Rockin 
Pneumonia," which Is the best cover of the Huey Smith 
-lassie I’ve ever heard. Other notable points Include 

the Drifters-1 ike "The Masquerade Is Over," a couple 

Lloyd Price tunes, and a tremendous version of "Gloxu 
Cf Love " that includes several tongue-»n-ch.eek spoken 
,,- r - a? ahru* probv's air! friend and her '"fine, fine, 
•superfine career" and I hold here three letters in mv 


y was a phenomenon 


the LP is 
Iwo nreat 
it's an album 


.kered 


n recent memory 
■r pants-split- 


Ken 8 ameA 


con+ro’ 


itre and TV bans 
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WALKER 

BROS. 


During their brief reinn (nid-'65 to late *66), 
the Walker Brothers -ere immense Iy popular in Britian, 
Subject to screaming, hysterical, clothes-ripplna 
att*rks from hordes of frantic fanatic fans, and 
virtually ranking with the Beatles and Stones at the 
very pinnacle of mass idolization. All In all, they 
.ere probably the rest astonlshlno Britls^- showbiz 
ohenomenon since P .J. Proby—interest I no, because 
like Proby they emigrated from America, at the behest 
of Jack Good, to become British stars (actually eclip¬ 
sing Proby In the process). 

Scott Engol and John M aus (who also vent under the 
nare John Stewart) *ad recorded Individually (especi- 
nlly Scott, on Orbit, Challenge, etc.) and tooefher, 
is the Dalton Bros, with an IP later picked up by 
Tower consistin'* of surf-schlock Instrumentals and 
a couple of upbeat ballads which sound I He they were 
over-dubbed subseauertly to arrive at a sound similar 
to their Srash hits. They ran into Gary Leeds (lit¬ 
erally, in an auto accident), who had been drummer for 
none other than Jet Powers (later P.J. Proby), and 
formed a trio, becoming regulars on the Hclluwood A- 
3o-Go IV sorles, sounding like early pre-Spector 
Righteous Pros., but having little impact otherwise, 
(they did appear in an obscure Edd Byrnes flick called 
"Beach Balt looking as if they'd peroxided their 
hair). 

But orce over in England, with their American 
ooed looks and British coiffures, and brooding, 
mysterious Images, they were a near-instant success. 
Their first single, a version of Eugene Church's 
"P'tUCU Girl* EveAyuhtAe" which sounded very much 
like "Little Latin Lupe la," went nowhere; but after 
the Kinks cot Into one of their freouent onstage 
punch-ups, the Walker Bros, were asked to finish out 
the tour and audience hysteria was orovoked almost 
instantaneously. "Love He*," previously an obscure 
Ever Iy Brothers single, done up In tremenCously 
dramatic neo-Spectorian style, became a middling chart 
hit; and paved the way for thei r mammoth recrea+ion of 
Jerry Butler's "Mate It Zatu On YouAtelf," a Al record. 

If you can imagine a fusion of blue-eyed soul 
slnolng, powerful melodramatic rock, and some of the 
better elements of Spector sound, this was the Walker 
Brothers at their best. Their first English album, 

Tafee It Eeuy Wrth the Walken 8 notheAA, is certainly 
one of the most successful records ever ir Its 
uniaue style. Not merely content to feature the In¬ 
credibly big and soulful voice of Scott Erael a Iona 
with John's egual'y great singing, this alburn show¬ 
cases their voices with great materia! anc backing 
arrangements by Ivor Raymonde that probably soual 
anythina Phil Spector ever did, in terms of taste and 
sheer rightness. 

Fully seven of the twelve cuts on the album are 
the Walker Brothers' trademark, ballads oi one }<ind 
or another—some are immense, exploding manyncths of 
sound, while others are relatively ouiet. "There Gcei 
Hy Baby." one of the former, is an incredible Inter- 
DfCtation cf the old Drifters’ hit: tympanis exploding, 
crashing drums, and the whole lot, while 'he Walkers' 
voices soar above it all. On the other hand, their 
version of "Love Uinu* Zeno" Is probably one of the 
best Dylan covers I've ever heard. And so on—the 
best thing to do »s just to listen tc the album—with 
great material like "HeAe Comet The Hight and "Lonely 
Hindi"b y the legendary Pomus/Shjman team, a fine 
Bandy Newman song, "I Vo n't itoif to HeaA It Any Vo>e ," 
and a oood version of "Pancotp In The StAeet* ." and so 
on through the albums content, this is a monster 
record. I think It really ache : ves everything the 
Righteous Brothers attempted under Spector '5 guidance, 
and that's Quite a lot; It's certainly in many ways 
the classic Righteous Brothers album that that duo 
■ere never able to make themselves. 


Two mere gargantuan hits followed, a fine ballad, 
"% Ship I* Coning In;" and what was probably fheir 
finest single, a soaring arrangement of "The Sun Ain't 
Gonna Shine Anymore" which completely demolishes 
Frankie VaIll's fine original performance. "Mate It 
laty On YouAtelf" along with these two singles were 
hits in the States as well, and two American albums 
were released. Interesting pastiches of singles and 
some of the British album tracks. The second album, 
The Sun Ain't Gonna Shine Anymore, was actually better 
than the corresponding British package, PoAtAoit, 
highlighted by the title track, its fine ‘Ilf "A ftcA 
The Light* Go Out" (written by John) and both sides of 
another solid, though less successful, single, "Babu 
You Von't Have To Tell We" and "young Men Cnied." 
(written by Scott). These were excellent performances 
in the archetypal Walker tradition, but disturbingly 
nushy selections also made their presence known, a 
dire forbodlng. 

Despite their tardy American success, the Walkers 
remained faithful to *holr British following by stoy- 
ing in England; but Internal dissension began to crop 
up, and after "The Sun Ain't Gonna Shine," their 
commercial success beqan to wane as well, with singles 
like "Stay With Me Baby " and "Walking In The Pain" 
failing +0 eaual earlier chart aehiovoments. finally. 



bcott. Jho hid become increasinoly moody (as D er his 
accepted in-oei, to the point of a (rumored) suicide 
attempt, proke up the group to go solo (as did the 
Other two). Gory leed'S subsequent Ceree- was rather 
unspoiled by success, despite a nice version 0< "Voa 
von t Love Me tactually recorded while tie group was 
still together) and considerable Japanese acirlait. 

John nad several solo singles, of mostly -eager success 
both esthetic and :omerci a I: (he went on +0 marry 
Kathy v-iunq. of "1000 StaAA" fame), but Scott did njite 
■ell, wlTn several b'c hits—it was straiaht MDR/ooo 
stuff, however ("Light* Oi Cincinnati," etc.) with a 
dismaying admixture of melodramatic Jacoues Brel thlnas 

As 3 group, however, the Walker Brothers produced 
the best bio ballads emanating fjom England: as well as 
peing a ohenomenon irpossible to ignore, they were also 
responsible for a great deal of enduring Iy excellen- 
music which Hosorves widQSproac ro<1i5C©vory. 

- Kin Ba/tne* 

M< fee Soundex* 


1 

HERMANS 


HERMITS 


Herman's Hermits were an integral pa-t of the 
British Invasion of America, When their first record 
■as released in October of 1964, (he Beatles had 
already had nine records in the American too 10 , the 
Dave Clark Five had produced four too fen singles, and 
fhe Animals had marie a dent witn their nurber one snash, 
"Hou*e Of The. Riling Sun." When the biggest wave of 
British Invaders subsided, the time had come for an 
intermediate new wave, and for America to accept another 
"beat group," In this case Herman's Hermit’s. 

Why were Herman's Hermits so readily accepted by 
America's record Buyers? Part of the reason is 
probably due to their predecessors. The Beatles. ite 
Beatles' last three releases ("And I Love HeA," "I'll 
Cay Instead," and "Slow Down"] nad not been overwhelm¬ 
ingly received, as had their earlier records (none of 
the throe made top ten), and the surge In popularity 
of the British boa’ fad died a little, the next uprising 
to nearly egual the first. Even the Hermits' first 
single, "I'm Into Something Good," an easy-going Goff In- 
Klng composition, was not a hugs success, but the group 
nad established themselves this side of the Atlantic, 
and their next release, "Can’t You HeaA Mjf HeaAtbeat," 
soared to number two. Concurrently, the Beatles scored 
*helr Biggest two-slced hit to date, "7 F tel Tine"/ 
"She'* A Woman." Radios blared out the battles of the 
bands, as the Beatles won one night and the Hermits the 
next. 

The Hermits' popularity was probably due as much 
to their inago as their music. Homan (Peter Noone), 
fhe classic "little boy" image, was accepted as such , 
just as McCartney hac previously been tanged. The 
Hermits were all young, and as their records became 
hits, they continued to live at home with their respec¬ 
tive parents. This was certainly not a rebellious 
attitude, as their current competition, the new hit- 
naklnc Rolling Stones, built so much of their Images 
on. The Hermits were more of a goodtime group, with 
■•heir easy-rocking beat songs and British Music Hail 
songs, and I heir Zany stage antics should no* be let* 
out, Oither. Reatlerranis was countered with "Hermania' 


already pledged fheir hearts to one of me 55- *r 
Rrl*'sh grojDS chose the Hermits as their ' -v- = 

Hermits weren't 35 musically talented as *"e Fee- 
but who cared? They had cute records and a s:- wm 
were British, and that was enough to sell the*. 

The Hermits -ere originally The Heartbeat? be-;-* 
Noone joined them. They played at various you— * .ac¬ 
tions and were guite popular, but Noone's adc “r 
the group was tho clincher. Reputedly, Herman r* • ? 
rirkname from a cartoon character, Sherman of The 
Ful(winkle Show and Mr. Peabody And, because of ► ; 
similarity to tho character (again, the little be. 
imanc). Noone is 'Bally sure Just-why Sherman Became 
Herman, but it’s not really tha* important (only t^e 
stuff that Teeny magazines an? nado of). So T he ^ea-*- 
beats were christened Herman ano His Hermits, later 
shortened to Herman's Hermits. 

Continuing the Hermits' story, th.eir next records 
-ere to be fheir biggest. "Silhouette*" and "WondeAfu/ 
Wo Aid." reached top five and "M*4. Stoutt" and "I'm 
Hewiy VUI, 1 Am" both reached number one. "Listen 
People." got up to number three, Ray Davies' " Vandu ," 
which was raver a hit for the Kinks, went to number 
five, and "There’* A Kind Of Hath," fheir last bio hit 
and now a gold standard, reached number four. These 
singles were the key to the success of the Hermits: 
without these hits, the nroup would have opne nowhere. 


ftone of the Hermits' albums sold extremely well 
(except The Beit Of Henman'* Hermit* ). Thev weren't 
writing any of their own material until .he Huth album 
in 1967 (one original song). The next album, Blaze, 
contained three songs written by fhe group, but the 
album story ends there. No more Hermits albums were 
ever released.' fhe Hermits recorded (on) II albums: 

2 were parts of ■sound'racks Shared with other groups, 

I was the soundtrack to their "big" movie, Hold (not 
as big as W3M would have liked, however), 3 were 
createst hits compend : ums, and there were 5 othors. 

’he earlier albums re'led solely on the hit singles 
for support, but fhe ater altuns had looser structure. 
Parts of On TouA are almost sickening, but the Hath 
album was well done, diversified and performed well. 

The last a(sum, B&tze, was weaker if only in tho 
selection o' material. Graham Gouldman, who had 
written hit songs for them as well as othe' English 
groups ("Bua Stop" for The Hollies, The Ya-dblrds' "foA 
You,r Love," and The n er mits' "He M ilk Today" and 
"LiAten People ") continued to wr ! te songs for the 
Hermits, anj Geoff Stephens, co-ccmooser o‘- "TheAe'i 
A Kind of Hath," was still contributing to the group, 
but something had happened to change the success o‘ 
the Hermits. The 'ading of the British aristocracy in 
,American music was due to the steady upsurge in Amer¬ 
ican talent which rulnina*ed in the acid-underaround 
explosion ir I960; ‘he 'jS' year, 1967, -as the last 
in wh i c ’ 'be Hermits -ere really popular, tfi th Jeffer- 
Airplane :i r 'd (he Dra’eful Dean around, where could 

Herman and Co. fit in? "his demise o' the croup's 

popular:tv *35 net a one-of-a-kind thing, either. It 
-■1 sc -ost The. Dave Clark Five their, large 'ollowino as 
well as the popularity of many other nid-s’xtiys.croups. 
T he i’eatles' genius and sty I e-sett i no put 'her (hrough 
this period as though if didn't exist, but not sc for 
the Her-its- Their music had not changed substantially 
-vi-1 Are- i;? had grown tired of the Mcrscybeat, not to 
be revive: ntil 1971 with the advent of Bad finger. 


T'e nroup did stay tooether and xeeo •'erordiro through 
197', Ihnuoh, ou'dIutan-'no many ofhor orouss in 
Iciige.-ity <» nothing else. Thei- last sir.cle, "Bet 
Yen life I to," was never released in America, and 
despite the availability of ".a’e-’ial for a final album, 
was never released. Some of the group’s best soncs 
came out during this period, though none were hits. 
"Sun&lline Gxrl" was their last stab a* a British beat 
- and -heir next single, a splendid rendition of the 
-,•1,;.. recorded "(Here Comet) The Star," backed by a 
f'ofor Noone composition, "If* Alright NoiC," was a 
drastic charge. "The StOA” was a ballad, ’aden with 
S’rings and a lush arrangement. And i* that seemed 
out of place for the Harmits, "It 1 * AlAiahl Neu\" a 
real rocker, finally h3d people asking, "Who i* that?" 
Ar.d SC the Hermits had Broken away from thei' earlier 
Irago, but it was too lato. 8 itlboaxd predicted 
"The StOA" to reach the ^op 60, but it never made the 
charts, 'heir last American single was another 
beautiful 'itephens-Reed song (en-lier they wrote 
"TheAe'* A Kind Of Hutk"), -ailed "Vy Sentimental 
friend." Merman's voice fit the sonn perfee fly, but 
no sales action. The flip was another ballad, "My 
Lady," which featured n piano part unlike any ever 
used by the Herm.i *s before. "Bet VouA Lift I Vc" was 
the groups last single, never released here, and 
appara.ntly the Hermits thought they could score with 
this offbeat rocker, rrore in their earlier style, but 
it was only a medium hit in England and America never 
had I he chance. 


When the group finally broke up, Noone signed 
with Bell and recorded a David Bpwie song, "Oh, You 
Pretty Thing," which made the charts In England but 
missed here. The -est of the group went their separ¬ 
ate ways. The Hermits' reign lasted from 1964-67, and 
they remained together throughout 1970. auite an 
inpressive record tor a British beat group. 

But in spite of fneir shortcomings and later lack 
of success, these guys put out a lot of good music. 
Thoy were no Beatles and no comparison should even be 
made (although it might appear I have tries to do this 
in places), bu+ they will always be remembered. Put 
s : mply, they wore a damn good Br'tish group. 

- ifiha Them 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Many of the best and most popular English 
beat groups never hod much impact in the U 5. 
It's astonishing how some acts, who were gig¬ 
antic in England and the world over through 
the fifties and into the mid-sixties, are still 
unknown here. Not only Cliff Richard and 
the Shadows (the obvious example) but stars 
like Billy Fury, Cliff Bennett, and Adam 
Faith, former idols of the late '5&, made some 
great beat records (such as Faith's classic, 

"It's Alright") but still couldn't seem to crack 
the American market. 

But when it comes to why some '60s beat 
groups made it and others didn't, it's no less 
mystifying. How could we have bought rec¬ 
ords by the Hullabaloos, who weren't very 
good and probably weren't even English, when 
groups like the following were heard either 
not at all or to a much lesser extent than they 
deserved ? 

BRIAN POOLE & THE TREMELOES: 

Formed in 1959, they went professional in 
1961 after an appearance on the "Saturday 
Club" show, and by late 1962 they had been 
signed by Decca. They were from London, 
but their first hits were in Canada, as was 
their first album. They hit *4 on the British 
charts in July '63 with "Twist and Shout," a 
month or so before the Beatles, followed in 
two months by a *1 record, "Do You Love Me," 
a month ahead of the DC5. They had two more 
Top Five hits and were on the charts constantly 
through 1965. In 1966 Brian Poole split off to 
pursue an abortive solo career, and the Trem- 
eloes went on to become a top vocol harmony 
group in the Hollies vein. Three albums by 
Brian Poole & the Tremeloes, and most of their 
singles, were released in the States, but none 
ever made the charts. They weren't a great 
group, but they weren't bad either. Their 
albums contain good renditions of "Alley Oop," 
"Do DooRonRon," "South Street", "Rag Doll" 
and "I Want Candy." 

THE POETS: 

Like Dean Ford & the Gaylords, the Poets 
were from Glasgow, and when theformer group 
became Marmalade they took along two Poets, 
Hughie Nicholson and Dougie Henderson. 

Fran 1964 through 1967, the Poets had at least 
seven releases, on Decca and Immediate, only 
one of which came out in America ("Now We're 
Thru" on DynoVoice 201). The Poets were 
considered quite "advanced" for their time, 
and their records have a cultured, "arty" sort 
of sound, reminiscent in some ways of the 
Zombies, with minor chords and unusual pro¬ 
gressions. "Now We're Thru" was a British 
hit, and is a thoroughly captivating record. 

BERN ELLIOTT & THE FENMEN: 

From Kent, they had two British hits, 
"Money" which reached *16 in late 1963, and 
"New Orleans" which got to *28. Their sound 
was a pretty good adaptation of R&B to the 
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beat style, especially on "New Orleans." 
Their career was cut short in 1964, however, 
when the Fenmen split off to make solo records 
which included "Rag Doll" and "California 
Dreamin'." Bern got another group, the Klan, 
and continued, but as a big-production ballad 
singer, producing nothing of interest. In 1966 
John Povey of the Fenmen joined the Pretty 
Things, and they subsequently disbanded. 

LULU & THE LUVERS: 

There were many female groups and singers 
active in England during the beat era, besides 
Dusty Springfield and Petula Clark of course. 
Beryl Morsden wasn't bad. Bobbie Miller 
made four good records, produced by Bill 
Wyman, covers of early '6Cb hits like "Tell 
Him" and "What a Guy." Iwi nkle made the 
charts with a death song called "Terry." 
Goldie & the Gingerbreads played their own 
instruments and made a few good records. 
(Goldie is of course now better known os 
Genya Ravan.) The Liverbirds were perhaps 
the first female group to appear on stage play¬ 
ing their own instruments, but unfortunately 
their records weren't very good. The Break¬ 
aways ond the Carefrees mode some good 
records and, though it's not generally known, 
the Caravelles ("You Don't Have to Be a Baby 
to Cry") were from England as well. But of 
them all, the group that mode the most exciting 
records and exhibited the best feeling for beat 
music (as opposed to the more traditional girl- 
group sound) was none other than Lulu and the 
Luvers. 



They recorded around a dozen songs togeth¬ 
er before Lulu took off on her successful solo 
career. They got together in Glasgow, and 
their first release, "Shout," had a rough, 
raunchy sound that no London girl singer could 
have matched. It's a great record, with strong 
bass and organ. The flip, while not as good a 
song, displays the early Lulu at her raunchiest, 
her voice becoming almost a hoarse rasp in an 
attempt to catch the R&B sound that was so big 


in 1964. 

Their second release was "Here Comes the 
Night," preceding Them's version by several 
weeks. It's a much different treatment, very 
produced and bluesy, almost a New York 
sound. Fine record. The B-side was "I'll Come 
Running," another Berns song, and another R&B 
workout with some very hard guitar work. 
Neither producer Berns' nor arranger Mike 
Leander's names appear on subsequent releases, 
and the guitar-keyboard dominated combo 
(whoever they were—I wouldn't be surprised if 
it wos Them) is replaced by a big band and big 
pop arrangements. And that was the end of 
the brief but excellent first phase of Lulu's 
career. The Luvers made one unsuccessful solo 
single before disappearing. 

The best and the worst of early Lulu is 
available on two different English LPs, but 
aside from three singles and a reissue of "Shout 11 
nothing was issued in America, with the excep¬ 
tion of one fine early track, "Just One Look," 
on a very odd album colled England's Greatest 
Hitmokers (London LL 3430). A sampler album 
compiled in England to raise funds for the 
Lord's Taverners (a group of cricket enthusiasts) 
it consisted of then-unreleased songs by a num¬ 
ber of top artists, some of which turned out to 
be rare outtakes, such cb the slower and com¬ 
pletely different version of Them's "Little Girl" 
or "Nothing's Changed" by the Zombies, in its 
only U.S. appearance. Also on the album 
were the Applejacks, Dave Berry, Bern Elliott, 
Unit Four Plus Two, and the Rolling Stones, 
among others. 

THE APPLEJACKS: 

Playing together os schoolmates as early as 
I960, they were still in school when their 
first record came out in January 1964. The 
headmaster reportedly asked them to make a 
choice between promoting it and doing their 
studies; they chose the former, and for the next 
year or so the Applejacks were one of the 
biggest groups in Englond. 

They had a full, chorming Liverpudlian 
sound, somewhat lacking in distinction, but 
somewhere in the vicinity of Peter & Gordon, 
Gerry & the Pacemakers and the like. In the 
sense that their songs were rather pop-oriented 
Actually their instrumental sound was one of 
the best going, with Megan Davis (a girl) 
providing a very solid bass sound and Phil 
Cash wielding a hard guitar. Their best 
record is probably "Everybody Fall Down," an 
absolute killer. It was one of their three 
American releases, the flip of "Like Dreamers 
Do," a Lennorr-McCartney song that the 
Beatles never cut. Oddly enough, the Apple- 
jacks are bes' known in America for having 
recorded "I Go to Sleep," a Ray Davies song 
that the Kinks never put to wax. 

Fortunately for us, they managed to get an 
album out in England during their year of 
fame, and it's full of good stuff. "As a Matter 
of Fact" is an excellent Mersey tune, as are 
"Three Little Words" and "See if She Cares," 
and the album also includes great versions of 
"Hello Josephine," "Kansas City" and the 
absolute best ever rendition of "Ain't That 
Just Like Me." Altogether, one of the most 
listenable albums of 1964. 

The Applejacks were at the top through 
1964 but were nearly forgotten by late 1965 
when their last release on Decca (that I know 
of) came out. There was a CBS single in 




early '67 but I know nothing about it except 
that it was their last. Why they faded so fast 
is a real mystery, and one can only wonder 
how often they have regretted not heeding 
their headmaster's advice to stay in school. 

CLIFF BENNETT & 

THE REBEL ROUSERS: 

Cliff and the boys had their first release 
in 1961, and within a year one agency had 
stated that they were "London's *1 beat group" 
but it wasn't until Brian Epstein took over 
their management that they began to make any 



impoct. Cliff became a teen idol of sorts 
after "One Way Love" hit *12 in Octdoer 1964, 
Although the next few releases bombed out, 
they hit the Top Ten for the first time with a 
tune from Revolver, "Got to Get You Into My 
Life." It was, however, their last hit. In 
1970 Bennett disbanded the Rebel Rousers and 
formed Toe Fat, a progressive group which 
made two LPs. Toe Fat had little success and 
Bennett has since changed back to the Rebel 
Rousers and then, as of IO/5'2, back to Toe 
Fat with a single on Chapter One. 


During their recording days. Cliff & the 
Rebel Rousers did everything from fake rocka¬ 
billy to fake Motown soul, with a lot of pop 
inbetween. Although they weren't especially 
good at any of these styles, they were better 
than some. The group included Dave Wendelb, 
Bobby Thompson, Maurice Groves, Sid Phillips, 
Mirk Burt, and Roy Young. Also, at various 
times in their early days, Frank Allen of the 
Searchers and Nicky Hopkins of session fame. 


DAVE BERRY & THE CRUISERS: 

Dave Berry, a hulking 6'6" lad from Shef¬ 
field, was one of the original British popular¬ 
izes of R&B. A confessed admirer of American 
blues from Arthur Crudup to Arthur Alexander, 
he was the fist English singer to record both 
the former's "My Baby Left Me" and the latter’s 
"You Better Move On." His fist record was 
Chuck Berry's "Memphis," and it reached *15 
in October 1963. When "My Baby Left Me" 
hit *26 a few months later. Berry was welcomed 
into the coterie of R&B cultists, and even ap¬ 
peared on an early Decca R&B anthology album 
along with Zoot Money, Alexis Korner, Grahan 
Bond and John Mayall. It took a pop ballad, 
however, to get Dave into the Top Ten, where 
he ended up next with "The Crying Game," a 
pretty but very contrived number. 

Ordinarily I'd consider this a turn for the 
worse, but in Berry's case it was an Improse- 
ment. He may have had impeccable taste os a 
fan, but as a singer he had little feel for R&B 


and butchered most of the songs he did.- He had 
a full, cultured voice that was more at home 
with pop ballads, and the ones he did (such as 
"Little Things," his subsequent and only other 
hit)were quite nice. Through four albums and 
a post-Outlaws (his second backing group) 
career that's still going, he's never stopped 
cutting the R&B classics, and maybe because of 
that never attained the stature as a pop singer 
that he otherwise deserved. Dave Berry the 
rocker is at best on amusing example of what 
the early British purists were willing to accept 



in the name of R&B. 

Incidentally, his first album credits "Little 
Jimmy Page" for guitar and harmonica. 

NEIL CHRISTIAN & THE CRUSADERS: 

The story has it that he stepped in one day 
when the lead singer of a group of schoolmates 
called the Crusaders was ill, and went down so 
well they asked him to stay on as star vocalist. 
Doesn't matter, he was a lousy singer. Howev¬ 
er, this is another one of those groups of which 
Jimmy Page wo* a supposed member. When, w< 
don't know. Christian recorded four sides for 
EMI in '63-64, including a heavy Mersey ren¬ 
dition of Joe Turner's "Honey Hush," went 
over to Miki Dallon's Strike label where they 
scored a *20 hit in early '66 with "That's 
Nice," after which Neil left the group and 
recorded as a solo on Strike, then Pye. One 
rumor recently had it that Neil Christian was 
the true identity of Gary Glitter, but since 
Neil announced in June of '73 that he was 
back again, that rumor has been laid to rest. 
The only other thing we know for sure is that 
Ritchie Blackmore (now guitarist with Deep 
Purple) was a regular member of the Crusaders. 

THE MONTANAS: 

The Montanas are a versatile, but image- 
less and remarkably unsuccessful group that has 
been around steadily since 1965. They were 
originally on Pye in England, with their record 
released here first on Warners and then Inde¬ 
pendence. "That's When Happiness Began" on 
WB is a highly recommended, frantic upbeat 
song (written by the Addrisi Bras.), while their 
other early material, with one exception, 
ranges from horn-laden pop to fairly good 
bubblegum. That exception is "Difference of 
Opinion," release on Independence in '67. 

It's o classic psychedelic/punk freakout song, 
with great lyrics and real fuzzbox delivery. It 
was the flip of a slushy ballad, "You've Got to 
Be Loved" thot even got to *39 on the U.S. 


cbartsl In 1970 they left Pye for MCA, re~. -J 
ed one mediocre single, then moved on to 
MAM where they are currently signed, - - ' 
releases out, Although they had at least I: 
singles, there was never an album, and far 
such a pretty good pop group their obscuri-. 
is certainly undeserved. 

UNIT FOUR PLUS TWO: 


Similarly, Unit Four + Two had a freak hi* 
(*28 in the U.S.) with "Concrete and Clay, 
which was distinguished by a Spanish style leoc 



acoustic guitar over the standard electric beat 
rhythm. Not a bad record, it was followed by 
a stylistically similar version of Jimmy Rodgers' 
"Woman From Liberia" and an almost-hit with 
"You've Never Been in Love Like This Before." 
Their first and only album had other folk- 
oriented stuff like "Cotton Fields" and "La 
Bamba" but the best things on it are Mersey- 
styled songs like "Couldn't Keep it to Myself" 
(which has an odd blend of Mersey and hoot¬ 
enanny styles) and "Boy From New York City. 1 ' 
In essence though, they were an amplified 
early sixties folk group--as proved by the Eng¬ 
lish version of the album, which also included 
hoot standards like "500 Miles," "Swing Down 
Chariot" and "Wild is the Wind." 

THE FOUR PENNIES: 

The English Four Pennies (as distinguished 
from the great Chiffons-like girl group on 
Rust or the R&B group on Brunswick or any 
other group of the same name) came together 
in Sheffield in 1964. Their names were Lionel 
Walmsley, David Fryer, Alan Buck and Mich¬ 
ael Wilshem. First release was o bomb, al¬ 
though the flip side, "Miss Bad Daddy," is a 
fine rover and possibly the best record of their 
career. But it was their second single, 

"Juliet" that went to *1 and became their 
biggest hit in April '64. "I Found Out the 
Hard Way" got to *15 four months later, fol¬ 
lowed in November by "Black Girl" which 
went equally high. Their only subsequent 
chart record was "Until It's Time for You to 
Go" in late '65, although for some reason 
they had three albums and four EPs out in 
addition to their eight singles. 

They weren't a particularly great group; 
they had a raw sound, and a fondness for girl 
group records, but their singer was dreadful. 
Their versions of "Da Doo Ron Ron" and 
"Claudette" are passable, but "Pony Time" 
falls flat and most of their ballads sound like 











Gerry & the Pacemakers at their worst. 

"Joliet" is the best and most syrupy example of 
this—yet another instance of that hopeless 
mixed marriage between raunchy R&B and 
mushy pop that so many English groups of this 

era felt compelled to try. Nothing was heard 
from the Four Pennies after 1965, although 
Fryer recently turned up as the producer of 
Skin Alley and Stackridge. 

THE HONEYCOMBS: 

The Honeycombs, yeah, the ones with the 
girl drummer. Honey Lantree, together with 
brother John, Martin Murray, Allan Ward and 
Dennis D'Ell. The real star, though, was 
producer Joe Meek, whose taste for a rough, 
superficially exciting sound had led to the 
Tornadoes' 1962 smash "Telstar" and paid cff 
through the years in commercial success while 
bringing equal disrepute from those who liked 
their music less contrived. 

Meek had more contrived groups than the 
Honeycombs (the Riot Squad, for instance), 
but it was the gimmick of a heavy, foot-stomp¬ 
ing beat that made "Have I the Right" a world¬ 
wide *1 hit in the autumn of 1964. The beat 
is so heavy, in fact, that whenever I hear it I 
can't help thinking what a perfect song it 
would be for Slade to record. A great record. 
Like most of the songs on their first album, it 
was written by Meek's sidekick Howard Blaik¬ 
ley. And most of them sounded just like it, 
only not as good. The only real standouts are 
two Meek songs, "Nice While it Lasted" and 
"She's Too Way Out." 

Of their subsequent releases, "I Can't 
Stop" almost scraped the Top Fifty in America, 
though oddly enough it wasn't a hit at all in 
England, where they were in the Top 30 with 
"That's the Way" and a cover of the Kinks' 
"Something Better Beginning." They eventually 
came out with a second album in England, con¬ 
taining fewer Blaikley songs. It's a much 
better album oil around, with some fine rockers 
including Bobby Darin's "Ooee Train," and a 
strange song called "Emptiness" credited to one 
"R. Davies." Doesn't sound like a Kinks song, 
but who knows? 

The Honeycombs recorded through the end 
of 1966 and then were heard from no more. 
Undoubtedly the death of Meek brought their 
career to an end, because when you get right 
down to it, aside from the presence of Honey 
and despite the value of some of their music, 
all they really had was the gimmick of Meek's 
production sound. 

THE IVY LEAGUE: 

Like the Rockin' Berries, the Ivy League 
had a fondness for big productions and falsetto 
harmonies of the Four Freshmen/Seasons variety 
Unlike them, they did only that kind of mater¬ 
ial, included one of England's top songwriting 
teams, and made quite a few records that are 
amazingly rare today. 

At the beginning, there was Carter-Lewis 
& the Southerners, consisting of John Carter 
and Ken Lewis, who came from Birmingham and 
moved south to London. Their first release in 
May '61 was 'Back on the Scene," followed by 
"Here's Hopin'." They moved from Piccadilly 
to Ember and then Oriole, breaking up in late 
'64 after one fair-sized hit (*2I). The South¬ 
erners had included Viv Prince (of later Pretty 
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Things and Jeff Beck fame), and the ubiquitous 
Jimmy Page. Carter and Lewis were by now 
well known as songwriters,having penned "Will 
I What?" for Mke Same, "That's What I Want 1 
for the Marauders, "Is it True" for Brenda Lee, 
and others for Jet Harris, P.J.Proby, the 
Fourmost and the Nashville Teens. 

After getting rid of the Southerners, they 
picked up Perry Ford and renamed themselves 
the Ivy League. Ford was an experienced mus¬ 
ician, having played behind Bert Weedon at 
one time and written Adam Faith's big hit 
"Someone Else's Baby" in I960. The group 
took their name from their uniforms (striped 
jackets & dark grey trousers), similar to that 
worn by college students in the U.S. They 
made the Top Five twice, in Feb. '65 with 
"Funny How Love Can Be," and again in July 
with "Tossin 1 & Turnin'" (not the Bobby Lewis 
number), two Tokens-like harmony ballads, 
both originals. Tony Burrows (ex-Kestrels, 
future-flowerpot Men, Edison Lighthouse, 

White Plains, Brotherhood of Man) replaced 
John Carter in late '65, and Neil London was 
added at that time. 

Their fourth and last hit was "Our Love is 
Slipping Away," which reached *21 in Novem¬ 
ber '65. They had a couple of releases in '66 
and even one in the summer of '67, but by then 
the group had somehow evolved into the Flower¬ 
pot Men. A group by that name was active 
around Liverpool in '65, but according to a 
Deram press release they were formed by Carter 
and Lewis out of studio musicians, to record 
their composition "Let's Go to San Francisco" 

(a large flower-power hit) in 1967. Tony Bur¬ 
rows and Neil London had been asked to con¬ 
tribute backing vocals, and later joined the 
group, which lasted into 1969, when Carter & 
Lewis became Stamford Bridge on the Penny 
Farthing label, and then in May '71 another 
change had them as Scarecrow on Bell Records. 
Carter also had a recent solo release on the 
Spark Label, while Ken Lewis was last seen as 
the producer of "Little Bit of Soul" (a Carter- 
Lewis song written for the Music Explosion dur¬ 
ing a time C&L were writing songs for the 
Kasenefz-Katz bubblegum team) by a new group 
called Iron Cross, also on Spark. Perry Ford is 
currently in Los Angeles, trying to make it as 
a singer-song writer. 

THE ROCKIN' BERRIES: 

Despite the fact they named themselves 
after Chuck Berry, the Rockin' Berries seldom 
rocked and bore little resemblance to their 


namesake in any other way. Although their 
first record was called "Wah Wah Woo" and 
their second "Rockin' Berry Stomp," that was 
on Decca in 1963, and a year later when they 
resurfaced on Pye and began having hits, it 
was with records modeled on those of their other 
American idols: the Tokens, Four Seasons, Roy 
Orbison, and the other masters of highly-prod¬ 
uced vocal display. 

Their biggest hit was "He's in Town," which 
made *5 in England in late '64, although it 
bombed in America. It was a cover of the 
Tokens song, which was the more popular vers¬ 
ion here. Of their other four English chart 
records, "You're My Girl" was another Tokens 
song, "Poor Man's Son" was copped from the 
Reflections, and "What In the World's Come 
Over You" and "The Water is Over My Head" 
sound like copies of obscure New York demos 
from the same office. The latter is their best 
record, a really nice sound. In general, they 
improved on the songs they covered, even the 
Ivy League's "Funny How Love Can Be," al¬ 
though the arrangements are pretty close. 

The Rockin' Berries were known for their 
humorous stage antics and impersonations, so 
it was natural for them to move into cabaret, 
where they are still active today. It's unlikely 
however that they still perform some of the ex¬ 
ceedingly strange (especially for a group like 
them) songs found on their two 1965 vintage 
albums. We can explain songs like the Coast¬ 
ers' "Brother Bill," Johnny Otis' "Crazy Count¬ 
ry Hop" and a wild rocker called "All of Me" 
as vestiges of their early days. But has anyone 
noticed a song called "Shades of Blue" on their 
first album (English only), written by the team 
of Mason & Capaldi and also recorded by the 
Hellions? Progressive rock fans will certainly 
want to pick up on that one. And the topper 
has to be their version of "Ain't That Lovin' 

You Baby," a deranged takeoff on the 
Newbeats of all people. 

Their second album is rather odd, too. It 
featured "Poor Man's Son" and a fine version 
of "My Little Red Book," plus a surprising 
treatment of "Iko Iko," but already cabaret 
was creeping in and several of the numbers are 
Scaffold-like comedy routines, notably "The 
Laughing Policeman" and "I Know an Old 
Lady." 

They were a group that could have done 
many things well had they wanted, especially 
falsetto ballads that, truth be fold, I would 
have liked to see them record a lot more of 
before succumbing to cabaret. The bane of 
English rock strikes again! 



BRITISH R&B 


"Keith Richard is the mainspring of rhythm & 

blues" —Fab Mnnazine, 1964 


As the Liverpool groups dominated 
English rock in 1963, their success made rec¬ 
ord companies more open to rock groups in 
general, and by 1964 enough groups from 
around London had been signed up to make 
that city the next center of activity and pro¬ 
vide the extra push needed to carry the 
fading Merseybeat explosion through another 
two years. To us in America, all the English 
group records sounded pretty similar (certainly 
the distinction between, say, Manchester and 
Birmingham groups was lost on us), but the 
difference between the Liverpool and London 
scenes is very important and worth investigat¬ 
ing. 

Although London produced its share of 
Mersey-sound groups (Dave Clark Five, Migil 
Five, Brian Poole & the Tremeloes), the city's 
real contribution grew out of the R&B revival 
started in the mid '5ft by Chris Barber, Alexis 
Korner, Cyril Davies and their crowd. The 
growth of British R&B can be traced to March 
1962, when Davies and Korner opened the 
Ealing Rhythm and Blues Club, because of 
pressure from trad jazz fans and blues purists 
when amplified blues was introduced in sets 
by Korner's popular group Blues Incorporated, 
at the jazz clubs where they'd been playing. 

Their following grew, especially among 
the younger fans, and by summer the group 
(which then included Jack Bruce, Ginger 
Baker and Dick Heckstall-Smith, and on 
occasion Mick Jagger, Paul Jones and Brian 
Jones) was given a residency at the top jazz 
club, Chris Barber's Marquee Club. A lot of 
young musicians began hanging around, and 
forming groups of their own. And as this 
happened, the fairly traditional arrangements 
of 1962 gave way in 1963 to a more commercial 
Mersey-influenced style. 

The groups around then were few. The 
Stones got together during the summer of '62, 
with Charlie Watts and Mick Jagger from 
Korner's group, and Brian Jones from a group 
colled the Roosters (which had also included 
Eric Clapton, Paul Jones and Tom McGuiness) 
With Dick Taylor, original Stones guitarist and 
reputedly the style-setter of the era, these 
people and the groups they came from were 
the source of London R&B. 

Other groups active at the time included 
Brian Knight's Blues-By-Six (who according to 
one story topped the bill at the Stones' first 
Marquee appearance), Graham Bond's Organ¬ 
isation, and Georgie Fame's Blue Flames, who 
held down a residence at the Flamingo Club, 
about which more later. 

From strict Chicago blues, the Stones 
took the whole scene to a new level by intro¬ 
ducing Chuck Berry, Buddy Holly, Marvin 
Gaye, etc. into their repertoire. The Liver¬ 


At the Marquee Club in 196L We see above, from left to right: Dick Heckstall-Smith, Alexis Korner, 
and the late Cyril Da vies. 


pool groups used this same material of course, 
but usually Mersified it beyond recognition; 
the Stones were fanatically true to the original 
spirit of the music. Despite this, their con¬ 
troversial reputation in those days was due as 
much to their lack of musical "purism" as 
anything else, but the reaction of the older 
purists didn't matter as much as that of the 
younger fans who were inspired by them. By 
the end of 1963 they had been joined by such 
groups as the Cheynes, Alex Harvey's Soul 
Band, Ray Anton & the Peppermint Men, the 
Zephyrs, and others less famous. With the 
exception of Harvey, they were all strongly 
Stones -i nf I uenced. 

As the formative year of English R&B, 
1963 produced a lot of good music. All the 
above groups made great records, far superior 
to most of what went down in '64. They took 
the heavy Mersey rhythm (rhythm guitar was 
still the dominant instrument in English rock) 
and applied it to some of the same R&B/rock & 
roll standards that had been done by the 

Liverpool groups, but with a difference. In 
contrast, they seemed more fascinated by the 
music itself than the mere fact that they were 
playing it. There was no artificial excitement, 
it all rose directly from the music. The early 
Stones-Influenced groups seemed to prefer 
fast songs, and usually speeded them up even 
more, but somehow they always sounded 
tighter and more in control. There was great 
tension in records of this period, and Keith 
Richard's early staccato guitar style was 
widely and effectively imitated. 

The best records of the year, for me, 
were "Respectable" by the Cheynes (easily the 
best version I've heard), "You Can't Judge a 
Book" by Ray Anton & the Peppermint Men, 
and "Country Line Special" by Cyril Davies' 
Allstars. Davies had broken off from Korner's. 


band in early '63 and started his own group, 
including Long John Baldry, another Korner 
expatriate. Bbes Incorporated lost a lot of 
members that year, as they left to form groups 
of their own, and Korner himself eventually 
went solo. "Country Line Special" is the 
definitive 1963 English R&B jam, with a 
stunning guitar break by someone who had 
Keith Richard's style down cold, and featuring 
Nicky Hopkins on piano, in what is said to 
have been his first recording. 

1964 was the year it all broke loose. 
While the best Liverpool records came out that 
year, they were by groups like the Searchers, 
Merseybeats, Cilia Black, and the Beatles, 
who were known internationally, on tour con¬ 
stantly, and not really part of any localized 
scene. That doesn't make their records any 
less great, but it does indicate that the seeds 
of creativity and experimentation hod drifted 
elsewhere—to London. 

The London R&B scene had its full 
flowering in 1964. The Stones, having already 
outgrown the Marquee, passed on their Craw- 
daddy Club residency to the Yardbirds. The 
Spencer Davis Group, Gary Farr & the T-Bones, 
Manfred Mann, the Bo Street Runners, and the 
Authentics (all excellent groups) also began 
playing rhe Marquee, Flamingo and Crawdaddy 
clubs, with other clubs such as the 100 Club, 
the Studio 51 Club, Eel Pie Island, and Kloolds 
Kleek joining in. All these clubs were located 
within a fairly close distance of one another, 
and it made for a real jumping scene. 

The 100 Club boasted the Pretty Things, 
Dick Taylor's new group and pioneers of the 
crude, exaggeratedly raw sound that was much 
copied in later years, particularly by Americor 
“punk rock" groups. The Artwoods (including 
Jon Lord and Keef Hartley), Graham Bond's 
Organisation, the Fairies (great group in- 
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BRITISH R&B, 
_ cont. _ 

eluding Sieve Howe, now of Yes, and Twink), 
the Tridents (with Jeff Beck) and the Soul 
Agents also ployed there. 

Also on the scene were Eric Clapton's 
Powerhouse (briefly) featuring Jack Bruce, 
Stevie Winwood, Paul Jones, Ben Palmer and 
Pete York, and, one of the most popular 
groups. Long John Boldry's Hoochie Coochie 
Men. Boldry had left (Corner's band along 
with Davies to start the Allstars, and after 
Davies' untimely death in early '64, the name 
was changed to Long John Boldry's Allstars 
with the addition of Rod Stewart, and then to 
the Hoochie Coochie Men (and later to 
Steampacket). 

The Marquee, Crawdaddy, Ealing, 

Studio 51 and 100 Clubs pretty much 
specialized in the guitar-heavy, raunchy 
Chuck Berry groups typified by the St ones and 
Pretty Things. Some of them were good, many 
of them terrible, and*others like the Downliner 
Downlines Sect, so exaggerated that their 
records, while admittedly bad, are fascinating 
They were like the American punk bands of a 
year or two later—all form and no subtlety. 

But the best punk R&B came from the 
Stones, Yordbirds, Pretty Things, Cheynes, 

T-Bones, and the groups that evolved from this 

scene in '65 and '66—the Who, Creation, 
Troggs, Eyes, etc. These groups were as 
close to the wildness of classic American rock 
& roll as anybody from England has ever come. 

At the same time all this was going on, 
another R&B scene was taking place in London, 
including John Mayall and his frequent venue 
Klook's Kleek, but centered around the 
Flamingo Club. The Flamingo was one of the 
first clubs to go R&B, in mid '62, but unlike 
the Marquee it catered to a predominantly 
black audience, both West Indian and Gl's. 

The original house band was the Blue Flames, 
featuring Georgie Fame. Formerly Billy 
Fury's backing group, they become very pop¬ 
ular with a brond of R&B based on Ray Charles, 
Bobby Bland, James Brown, etc. In other 
words, big band jazzy R&B with horns. Groups 
who worked in this style included Chris 
Farlowe & the Thunderbirds, Zoot Money's 
Big Roll Band, the Graham Bond Organisation, 
Tony Knight's Chessmen, John Lee's Ground¬ 
hogs (later the Groundhogs), Brian Auger & 
the Trinity, John Mayall’s Bluesbreakers, the 
Goss, Hogsnort Rupert's Good Good Band, and 
on occasion, the Animals and the Moody Blues. 

There seems to have been a sort of 
friendly rivalry between adherents of the two 
schools, with the guitar bands being looked 
down upon somewhat by the admittedly more 
sophisticated jazz-oriented fans. The record¬ 
ed evidence probably doesn't capture either 
style at its best, but it's easy to imagine that 
Farlowe, Fame, Bond, etc. were just as great 
in their way as the Stones and the other 
Marquee groups whose sound we know so well. 
They too played a lot of loud, fast, rough 
songs, but with saxophones and all the sound 
must have been much fuller. See Richard 
Williams' letter in this issue for further ampli¬ 


fication on the subject. 

A large faction of the Flamingo crowd 
was composed of West Indians, who were just 
beginning to emerge as a coherent social force 
in England. Their music was soul, and so they 
gravitated to hear Fame, Money, etc. There 
were also Jamaican singers and groups, such 
as Jimmy James & the Vagabonds, and later 
Jimmy Cliff, but the mest popular act of all 
with the Jamaicans was Geno Washington, an 
expatriated American who hod a minor hit 
here with "Geno's a Coword" and doesn't seem 
too well regarded among the white R&B 
enthusiasts. 

By 1965 R&B was about at its end as the 
dominant style around London. The Mods who 
had grown up on R&B were beginning to create 
their own music, American trends like folk- 
rock were being felt, and also the leading 
groups had once again graduated to inter¬ 
national stature. Good R&B continued to come 
out, as did Merseybeat records for that matter, 
but the focus of creativity was cleorly shifting 
again. 

Many of the R&B people retreated into 
purism, and British Blues (os documented in 
the Immediate/ftCA "Anthology of British 
Blues" series and many other recent packages) 
was born; a very self-conscious style divorced 
from pop. And yet, ironically, although many 
of these blues musicians were forced off the 
scene by pop music, it was their blues purism 
that resulted in I968's outbreak of boogie 
bonds such as Savoy Brown and Ten Years 
After, which following the reign of Under¬ 
ground Rock managed to forestall the return of 
pop music by another five years. 

—-Greg Shaw 

(For further information on the early R&B club 
scene, check out John Pidgeon's excellent 
article in the 7/72 issue of Let It Rock . John, 
we understand, is preparing a book on the 
subject of English R&B.) 



Trie Pretty Things -ere SOSlrally a fclnoe group, 
in terms ot mass popularity, record hits, tasting 
success, etc. 8ut their imaqe ana sound were 'amoved 
from the mainstream as well, and their exalted reput¬ 
ation among British Invasion devotees is an example 
of a group which was treasured for its extremes. No 
one looked quite as scruffy or disreputapie as the 
Thlnos ("ad all their f,c tits c all them "—first LP), no 
one else cavorted onstoge so manically ("...car.oi 
about the stage like some maimed gorilla"— Nik Cohn 
Cescrlping lead singer Phil May!—even their name was 
outrageous. 

More importantly, though, no one else carried the 
standard RA9/blues/rock & roll repertoire of the times 
to such extremes. The Rolling Stones, most signific- 
ently, and many other groups to a lesser extent were 
instrumental in rendering the purist approach to the 
music cosolete and steering the trend to a rawer, 
harder, faster, more exciting British sound; but the 
Pretty Things were even wilder. Their slow blues 
were a chaotic jumble of shrieking harp and frantic 
clusters of ouitar notes, while the upbeat materiol 
was revved way cp, coarse, sloppy and primitive, with 
Nay lurching and slobbering and squeal inn the vocals, 
on the crudest, most unpolished level imaginable. 
Naturally, it was exciting as hell, and on their best 
records ("Midnight tc Si* ‘ton,’' "RoaoZvn," "Come See 
Re") the Pretties approached the loftiest punk-rock 
pinnacles. 



The group got together in London In '63, with the 
crucial band metoars being Phil May and leod guitarist 
Dick Taylor, formerly Rolling Stones bassist and ap¬ 
parently a seminal figure in the London P&B boot, a 
t-endsetter in music, fashion, and pop affairs in 
general. Their first record was a 8c Oiddley-based 
tune called "Rcaatyn": it wasn’t a hit but It -as one 
of their alt-tire best, a relentless rocker with a 
g-eat "Fortune Title A"-typo intro. Next come "Von*t 
Being Ue PoiiV and "Honey I Heed,": archetypal Pretty 
Things rockers, with trademarked snarlino May vocals: 
both of these were substantial hits and an album fol¬ 
lowed. 

The LP was a fine showcase of the Pretty Things' 
musical range—slow blues, uptempo blues, and lively 
RbB/Berry/rock & roll tunes. Not a particularly wide 
range, but one the group had mastered, in that they 
employed the same raving sledgehammer approach to each 
style fso that "Unknown Slued," for examole, is so 
cluttered as to constitute a hilarious parody of the 
ul+ra-solemn slow blues atrocit es which -ere later 
to develop in Britain). Rest tracks, beside "honey I 
Heed", were probably the three Bo Diddley numbers, 
"Pretty Thing," "Bead Runner" (a driving version which 

eoubtless influenced the Gants, etc.I. and the mere 

obscure "Ham. Keep Your Big Mouth Shut." Also worthy 
of comment were Berry's "On Bdbif Volt" and "13 Cheated 
St." (actually Slim Harpo's "Got Love you Went If 
in very thin disguise). 

The American version ot the olburn drooped "Oh 
tabu Veil and ”'dm Keep..." plus two lessor nvmOers. 
rap I an I ng them -Ith the strong singles "Roaalun” and 
"Don't 8 ding Me Pow," plus two flip sides, one a 
boring slow blues, the other a fine original rockor, 

*1 Can Hever Saw," which Is alrost melodic. Neither 
the LP nor any of the group's singles were ever hits 
in America, and a significant portion of their early 
work was, unfortunately, never released here. 

Their next single was the old Betty Morris hit 
"Cry to Me," also covered by the Stones, but the 
Things' version was very odd, strangely uptempo and 
with a pronounced beat, none of which really seemed 
to fit—and the disc was only a minor hit. A B-ltish 
CP featuring a line beat group performance of rtarpo's 
"Rainin’ In lly heart" as lead track also contained an 
unusually melodic and attractive cut called "Siltin’ 
AM Alone." 

Then In late '65 the group's second album. Get 
the Picture, was released tin England only). It open¬ 
ed with a jolt, a burst of pure Sonny Bono-style folk 
rock ouitar, leading Into a fine song called "you 
Don’t Believe He" which was markedly different from 
anything previously attempted, end successful at 
that. The entire first side was quite entrancing, 
with the tough, punk-1 ike "Get the Picture," "Rtunrn 
In B y Heart,’’ and the rather scory "Can't Stand the 
Pain." with Its tormented treneloed guitar liras 
standing out. Also notable -ere "We'M Play house," 
for sounding extremely similar to "13 CheAten. St.' 
and "Buzz the Ji/ik" for its deronstra+lon of the 
Pretty Things eoproach to funky soul numbers--cresh- 
Ino through the-, just like anything else they did. 

Side two has sore pretty pedestrian material, notably 
a confused and unsuccessful electric folk experiment, 

"London Totrn": out "Gonna Find Me a SubAtitute" is 
enjoyable in its resemblance to "Walking the flog,"end 
" J~b!ant Voufi Loot" is a great commercial rocker, with 
the imortal exclamation, "SaintA p-teaeAue me, I juAt 
gotta love, yal" 


Following the album came their two finest sin¬ 
gles, "Midnight to Six M an" with Its terrific opening 
punk riffs (It -as subsequently covered by a few 
African bands. In fact) and "Come See Me," a raw 
sonic assault vaguely based on a "What'cha Gonna Vo 
About It" Chore progression which was designed to 
plaster any listener against the well in the first 
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f o- seconds. The first-named record was a minor 
mart item, the second missed entirely, and any eam- 
""Grcial stature, however slight, that the Pretty 
TMngs had achieved was now dissipated. The next 
single was a fairly lackluster cover of the Kinks' 
"Houae in the Count'Ll/," followed by "P*og*£44. " a 
rather enjoyable beat number marred by clumsy horns. 

Their third album. Emotiona, in early '67, was a 
radical change, featuring such alien impedimenta as 
acoustic pjitar, strings, harmonies, rega-like scales 
and (worst of all), incredibly Ircecll'c and intrus¬ 
ive horn arrangements on about half the tracks, 
sometimes so obnoxious as to presage latter-day ceco- 

Dhonies by Chicago or BS&T. A fe- of the tracks were 
oleasantly melodic or at leas* slightly reminiscent 
of the old snarling style ("One Long Glance"), and a 
cut called "Tripping" was a rathe- amusing example 
of the British psycheCelta blues; but as a whole the 
LP is eminently forgettable, even disastrous. 

Dick Taylor left the group Shortly afterward (as 
did Crum**®' Viv Prince, apparently auite a character 
in his own right); John Adler (Twink), formerly of 
the dairies, joined up from Tomorrow, and the group 
entered o new phase which Is more the province of 
fanatic art-rock cairp followers and much less inter¬ 
esting to ny way of thinking. This phase would in¬ 
clude thei' pre-Tommy ouasi poo-opera S.F. SCMOW, 
seme of which is marginally enjoyable; their dreadful 
follow-up JP in the seme vein, Parachute (both Issued 
by Rare Earth in the States); an odd 1970 sirglc, 
"October Zb"!"Cold Stone" (the latter a tolerable 
heavy rocker! and the group's '72 vintage LP, F le&cait 
Hadneaa, which seems so generally slow-paced as to be 
little better than an instant nod-out. Phil May is 
the only original Thlrg left by now, but they still 
play frequent British gigs, and e/en reportedly 
include a sprinkling of 1964-5 numbers. That's just 
fine, for it will be for those demented early ravers 
that the Pretty Things will rest and longest be 
cherished. 

—Ken Bamea 


DOWN LINERS 
SECT 


To many people in England, the Downline's Sect 
were a joke, at Best a gross caricature of all that 
was bad about British R&U. And maybe they were. But 
anybody who's dislikes that much Is certainly worthy 
of investinatlon. In actual fact, as implied else¬ 
where, the Downliners may well have been on.? of the 
first and few genuine Fnglish punk-rock bands, al¬ 
though letting in any Limeys at all calls for liberal 
stretching of the definitions. 

But anyway, I must admit I like some of their 
stuff. Their music was an exaggerated version of the 
early Pretty Things sound—P&B classics transformed 
into coarse, raving attacks, a’l subtlety crushed 
under those relentless rhythm chords and tasteless 
vocals. Their Idols were Chuck Fterry and Bo Diddlev, 
and they a r e Best remembered for anthems like "Sect 
Appeal" and "Be £i Sec* Maniac" which took Bo's already 
sirrple Deaf to new plateaus of simplicity. Abysmal 
records, admittedly, although Les+er Banos has been 
known to foam at the nouth on heading them. 

But tie Downliners didn't restrict themselves to 
that. In ‘act, they jumped on ovary *rend they could 
find. The : r second album. The Country Sect, antici¬ 
pated country-rock by several years, although their 
•next, The lock Sect'a In! was eoually late ir acknow¬ 
ledging the arrival of rock & roll. A nretty lame 
album too, with shitty versions of "Hang On Slocpy," 
"Fortune Telle*” and (!) "Hay the Bird of Panadiae 
flu Lip YOUA No&e." Rather good version of Fats Dom¬ 
ino's "Don't Lie to He," although they porpotustad 
Chuck Berry's theft of the song by qiving hir credit. 
But that's okay; the fact-that they learned all they 
knew about R&B frem two or three Garble Arch reissue 
albums and the Rolling Stones is half the charm of 
these English RA8 groups. That country album, incid¬ 
entally, is Quite stranne. It goos from "hblverton 
Mountain" to strictly Nashville country to hootenanny 
Stuff to actual count'-y-rock. 

But a'I gimmicks aside (and not forgetting their 
classic "Sick Songa" EP), the Downliners Sect actually 
had a few excellent conga, mostly on their first 
album. Besides the steamroller treatments of Chuck 
Berry and Jimmy Peed, the album includes one of the 
alltime great stops-out raveups. 'Bloodhound," and an 
equally wild number called "One Ugly Child," on which 
they were Joined by Nicky Hopkins', playing superb 
piano. Good lyrics too, like "you belong In x cage, 
who tunned you looae on me?" 

No, the Downliners weren't all bad. Two of their 
singles are also worth searching for. "Glendora"/"!' II 
Find Out" is a wild raving rocker, and "The Coat "f 
Living" is a less crude, professicnolly orronqed pop- 
rock single with some nice piano, and as it was the 


last thing they recorded it shows there might have 
been promise for the Downliners Sect after all. -Bui. 
all told, I think I'd still rather hear them any tine 
than John Baldry, Dave Berry, or some of the other 
people the blues purists favered. Tasteless to the 
end, l nuess. 

---Greg Shout 


YARDBIRDS 


“he Yaroblros always get plenty of lip service. 
They're the ones even those snobs who never listened 
to rock before Sgt. Pepper always admit -ere "ahead 
c£ thei* time." Of course, they're usually referring 
to the Jeff Beck Yardbirds, of "Shanea of Thinga" ard 
"Happcningi Ten Veevn Time Ago" fomo, an3 whllo those 

1966 records are unquestionably fantastic, the 1965-5 
Yardbirds are of more pertinence to our story. 

They started in '63 as the Metropolitan Blues 
Ouartet, consistinn of Keith Relf, Chris Dreja, Paul 
GomweI!-3mlth, Jim McCarty and Tony Topnen. After 
losing Tooman and replacing him with a clean-cut 
looking youngster named Eric Clapton, they changed 
their name to the Yardbirds (after something they 



The Downliners Sect, with their idol 
Jimmy Reed 


read on an old blues album, natch) and soon became so 
popula' amonq London's early R&S fans that, when the 
Stones movec out of their Cravdaddy Club residency, 
the Vardbirds were ready to take it over. 

Their first recordings stem from a cate they 
wer6 fortunate enough to have gotten, as Sonny Boy 
Williamson's backup band. An album came out throo 
years later, and it tells us little about the Yard- 
birds except th3t they were a competent blues gand; 
they didn't once fry to steal *he spotlicht from 
Sonny Boy. Their real debut -ame in 1964 with an 
album. Five Live Sardbinda (English only; that clearly 
demonstrated one thing: whatever the Yardbirds were 
doing, they were .doing it better than anybody. 

with songs r-c "Smokeatack Lightning," "Good 
Homing Little Schoolgirl," "Too Much Hotkey Buaineaa" 
and ‘"Reapectable ," they were fully In tt# thick of 
tnc London R&B style described eorlier. Instrument- 
ally they had no equal except the Stones, and in fact 
they had a much fuller sound than the Stones' early 
records. Vocally, Keith Relf wasn't in -he same lea¬ 
gue as Jaeger—his voice was more of a Pretty Things/ 
Downliners Sec* rasp—but for the kind of music they 
were playing, it only added to the effect. 

if rhythm guitar did indeed play the contra I role 
we have ascribed to It In pro-1965 English rock, then 
on tha* score.a lor® the Yardb rds nay have Been in 
contention with the Kinks for the most representative 
ravo-up croup of that ero. And taking Into account 
their mapinative yet sInoIe-ninoed dedication to 
their sound, the Yardbirds may well emerce the vic¬ 
tors. For they were, above all, a guitar band. The 
lineup was bass, drums and two guitars, with Relf 
nlaying a bit of harmonica. No Nicky Hopkins sessions 
fur them. Ana with Clapton in the group. It was Ilka 
having two rhythm guitars plus lead. Nobody else 
except Jiwny Pane understood the dynamics of power 
rhythm chording like Clapton, and Page at that time 
wasn't a regular rember of any group. He also wasn't, 
m those days, as accomplished a guitarist as Clapton. 
-« cou'd match him in power, but Clapton had a subtl¬ 
ety, a wav of inventing riffs off the too of his head 
to fill each little nook and cranny of a song with 
oeft precision. His records with the Yardbirds are 
showpieces of English R43 guitar technique. 

a'T hough their early ’-eper+oire included many 
Blues and R&E classics, ’here was never any pretense 
of trying to "popularize the blues" or any of that 
foolishness that even the Stores were prone to. 





* IjaPnSS 

OF SOUL 


Whether they realized it or not, the Yardbirds were 
doing something far more moortant In searching for 
the new energy Havels that could be reached by adaot- 
inc blues material to the English R4B form. 


Their first American album. Fa* Your Love, s 
the best example of this. Soncs like "I L’iah Vcu 
If/culd,'' "I'm Not Talking,' "Good Homing Little School¬ 
girl," "A Certain Gill" and "Hu Girt Slcopu" were 
stripped of whatever bluesy, relaxed numor they had 
In the original versions, and s+reamltnod into doooi— 
house, mind-destruction assaults that have 
of their power after einh? years. Perhaps 
Yardbirds song is a Pelt original 
adapted R&B nunber but isn't —"I 
The dynamics in this song are 
ino to it never fails to to 
tiroI inn experience. If 
speed and rhythmic sense 
as great as they were. 


Clapton, though, had no Idea how Important -hat 
he -05 doing was. He .no feeling -he 11c.fi lo gooff 
and copy Freddy King records, and when the rest cf 
the group wanted to become ro-e pop-oriented, he 
walked out. Perhaps in spite, there is no mention of 
hi it on any Ame'ican Yardbirds album (except the re¬ 
issues). Jeff Beck is given all the credit on the 
first oI bum, where Ho only played on a few of the less 
interesting songs liko "My Girl Sloopy." It's easy 
to tell who is who, because In contrast to Claptpn, 


Beck had a very fluid lead style 
rhythm dynamics at all. 


On the second American album, P.av c Up, Clapton 
appears throughout side two C+aken from the English 
li/O album), and if Beck 's indeed responsible for 
the gult&r work on side one (there is s*lll seme con¬ 
jecture) then he did a fine job of imitating Clapton's 
style on "You're a Bette* Man Than I," "Heart. Full of 
Soul" and "The Train Kept A R oilin'." 3n close inspec¬ 
tion, though, the cepth and fullness are noticeably 
lacking. The Yardbirds remained a area* R&B-basod 
pod group for another couple of years, but who knows, 
if trie Clapton had stayed on, what wonders might have 

resulted? At *ho vory least. the entire course of 

heavy metal music would have been changed, and ,,! ke 
Saunders might have been a haboier mar today. 


-•-Grea Shan* 
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Manfred Mann, debuting in America In the su-r«- 
Of 1964, worn the first British group oth..-r than the 
Beatlos to score a national number one hit, with "(Jo 
Kah Viddu," a minor hit for the Exciters a to- rontNs 
ore v Jcu$ly. It was a very stro'oht pop sona, and 
their follow-up, "Sha La La" (a Shlrefles numbor) did 
almost as well in the samo vein. But hits -ere scarce 
for tner subsequently ih this country; It wasn't 
until 196ft thot they nod another smash hit, Dylan's 
"Highly Quinn." In England -hey hod an almost un¬ 
broken String of hits from F#b. '64 to May '69, when 
tho BOO version Of the group Broke up. But eft#- a 
■two year absonce from pop, Manfred Mann is bock again 
-itn his Earth Bond recording Candy Ue»"»an songs and 
obscure Dylan tunes a;ain. ord might come bock"to 
a'ory In th© forseeafcle future. 

w on*red Mann, '■a sed In South Africa and trained 
in Vienna and at Juiliiard, came t 0 England In May of 
963, team Inn up with C'^rr^r Mike Hugg to play so~) 
ja/r and a little blues out of Portsmouth. They -ere 
joined shortly by mult I-talented MiKe Vickers on sax, 
flute and guitar; these three took on the noma of the 
Mann-Hjgg Blues Brothers. During the summer they 
added 9 singer, Feu! Jonos, from a group called the 
Roosters (which had aiso Included Eric Clapton). Jones 
could sing "the blues” as well as any ether Britisher 
oi the tire, and could also belt out pop material with 
his own distinctive style. The group began to play a 
lot -xj'e CAB. became popular around -r.e RA8 club cir¬ 
cuit, and got themselves a recording contract with 
John Burgess at-EMI. 


Cop singles -ore the only wav a group couta rake 
it e* the time, so the group -as given a no- imago, 
a new*«mo (SIn©!y Manfred Mann), and bassist To* 

Vc- Jnness wa: added, also from, the Boosters, the 
creep’s first single, released In ♦he fall of 1963 
l "Cock-A-Hoop") 'ailed, not ••pop" enough; but early in 
-|or,d released an embarrassingly stupid song, 
"5-4-5- 1- 1," <*>;« In a 'as» ^43 style, which pot them 
to No. 3 in Britain (it -os later release- on Prestige 
here and -r ( ,r no-here). Aftor writing their first 
three sii'qlos (th* thlrr., "Hubble. Bubble" roachcd #10) 
tfr-jy finally attain' the »• SPOt • r. both Britain and 
■ r-e • So-• y/E'io Greenwich —ens’t- 

• - . "ft? xak V<ddy." 

I r first olaun showed how proficient and dl - 
verbified they -ere, more representative a showcase 
Than ihelr sinrrier.: and It remains one of tho bettor 
FAQ/pop albums to cc®& out of England In 1964. In- 
Str-mentally, *-ey took rh* best from all tne forms of 
rusi. in which they had roots (Jazz, blues, RAB. pop) 
anj displayed «i high Jeuree O* musicianship. On© song 
in particular, "Vitkout You" is a oreat rock I ng dues 
r -rcer «Hh 4 flulc/vicws O-uaK which pruda*es any¬ 
thing Jethro Tull ever did by four years. 

After “Ska La La" (#12 In the U.S.). Manfred Mann 
oeoan *o fade In America. Early In 196b they released 
a strong balled railed "Cone TomoVUMf and, though ! t 
clicked In England as did nearly everything efter-e r d, 
«t -as only a mild hit here end it was tallowed by a 
5* -I no of solid flops. 

in Ena I and, much of their m©ter : al -as released 
on £Rs. The 'Cue Ik the Middle even reached tho Top 
Ten, and contained the first in a series of Bob Dylan 
songs trey -ere to re:ord--an edited, dramatic version 
of ‘‘With Gcd On Oat Side." A few months later. In 
Oct. '6b, thoy Issued another Dylan sorg as a sing la. 

V*eu Cotta Pc, Go Ho k*" -os one of Dylan'* more hum¬ 
orous efforts, and Manfred d*d it area* justlco, a* 
Dylan -Quid later comment In a TV Interview, when he 
named Manfred Manr- o*cng his tnreo favorite artists. 

It ‘oiled in America, however, as did their vorslon 
of Little Re d Book," later a hit for Love. 

During the tail end of 1965 the croup began a long 
iorlss of'porionr*! shuffle*. Mlek Vickors, boslcally 
a jazz musician, got fed up . : th ell the problems that 
accompany pig pop groups, and taft to pursue his Own 
Interests (which included working with an orchestra: 
a *e- obscure singles have been released under the 
name of tho Mike Vickers Orchestra). Tom McGutaness 
switched to guitar and bassist Jack Bruce was hi rod, 
having just left the Graham Bond Organisation. Bruco 
Jo.ln®o merely tor tne Job end took no real interest In 
the group; he left shortly afterwards to join Jo**n 
MayaI'*3 Bluestreaders femporarily. He returned to 
Manfred “ran early In 1966, n-oever, end brought with 
nlm tr..*oetor Henry Lcwth©* and f leutlst/sexcohomist 
Lynn Ccbson. 


Ir Vpy 1966 this new lineup released "PkeXXy 
Ftarini ic," a nice pop ballad that gave them their 
* :r ct record in tro A-*-;-an charts ‘or a year end o 
•■-if. By tn© tine ’hat record made It In America, 
■'3-1 :c res hud le'ft to to t'-vnu o solo singer (enjoying 
erratic access Subsequently) end star in an nxperI- 
-eor.jl ocp movie. "Privilege." **!th Jones’ doportyre 
the group lost the tost significant feature of thoJr 
"sound" ang Initially ihey f«n back on thair jazz 
root* end released c E D callod InitnuMCntal A iulur, 



toor popuior songs dono In a straight jazz style. As 
soon *S that £P war. released Bruce, Lowther and Dotson 
oil left, Bruce of course to help form Cream, Igwtner 
has made e solo album and both he and Dobson still 
ploy around extensively. 

Still looking for a new direction, the group re¬ 
corded another jazz EP, hi&txuinental AiAOAAination. 
Klaus Vcorman had been added on bass following the 
domise of Paddy, Klaus A Gibson. Tho Jazz version of 
Manfred Manndidn’t last, but tho two EPs were signif¬ 
icant as they served to satisfy Mann and Hugg's basic 
desire to play In this stylo. Singer/songwrlter Mike 
O'Abo, ox-leader of ihe band of Angels, was added to 
the group In Juiy of '6fc, and the group almod towards 
playing straight pop again. 

'heir next release was a new Dylan song, "JutX 
Like & Woman." Though o typically -el I-performed 
version, it couldn't ratch the sales of Dylan's own 
rendition and was only a minor hit In the U.S. D'Abo's 
vocals did fit ouito woIl with the group's new pop 
sound (check the mildly Spectorosgu* flip side, T 
Wont TO 3c Pick.") Their first IP with the new croup, 

Aj la, still exposed a heavy jazz Influence, but 
featured no signs of tho rocking RAB-lype numbers 
which had departed with Jones. Everything was well 
executed but much of the material -as very weak. 

The noxt single, from the fall of 1966. "Sesw- 
Velached Subunban Mn. JameA” (written by Geoff Steph¬ 
ens o‘ New Vaudeville Bend repute) -as a solid cop 
nuiroor, though again unsuccessful lr tho U.S. Early 
In 1967 they had two rrore hits in England. "Ha Ha Said 
lhe Ciou-n" (coverod «lth seme success by the Yardblrds) 
and "Sioeel Pea," an instrumental version of the Tonmy 
Rrv» hit. 

»fte r "Ha Ha Said the Clown" the group found they 
-didn't even get a hit in England; "Sweet Pea" -os 
an insign Ifleant success and Randy sowmon's "So Long 
Vad" flooped miserably. Combined with Internal dis¬ 
agreements, the pressure noarly caused the® to break 
up, but Ihey decided to give a new Dylan song (which 
'•e'd son* them) a chance. In the early months of 1968 
"The 'Ughty Qucmk” b«cam© a world*I do smash and gave 
th- band the incentive ta carry on for another year; 
tho.n*. things beg*n to disintegrate slowly with each 
—•mpur's outside inrerosts becomlnc more important. 
Manfred and Mike H.jyg reco r dcd a critical ly-acclalned 
SCv.«dtrack for tho movie "Up the Junction" to limited 
commercial success, but their last album (The Highly 
Panoetf/Quint: in tho U.K./U.S. respectively) suffered 
the sane old problem of lack of good material. 

Manfred ”ann had throe more big British hits af- 
’er-ara, "Hy Hare in Jack" (from the movie "You Am 
That You Eat"), tho catchy "F cx On the Run" one 

"Raganu^cn Han." bu? again they tall bock Into ob¬ 
scurity. By late I96B it was clear that the present 
group wouldn't lost much longer. They announced that 
it would no longer tour, owing to the fact that they 
just didn't sound good on stage, but they said they 
would still record singles. Manfred and Hugg formed 
n group called Emano" ("No Nemo” spelled bockwards) 
and toured on a limited basis playing the type of 
ffoS'C they had wanted to play over sine© 1963—jazz, 
in Moy '69 tho last Manfred Mann single, "PagaruHin 
Han" .as backed by an Emgnon number called "A '8' 

Side" 'actually "TmvelUng Lady" c© the first Chap- 
tor Three IP). 

In Juno 1969 It -as officially announced that the 
Manfred Mann group h*d b'oken up, which -as no 
Surprise. O’Apo won* out on his own, Tom McGuinness 
eventually formed McGuinness Flint, and Klaus Voor- 
«on played -Ith the Plastic Ono Banc and John tenner., 
among ether activities. Mann and Hugg's experimental 
Emanor became Manfred Mann Chaptor Three, with the 
goal of fulfilling Ihelr orIglnal musical desires. 

Choct- r Thro© was to ©root© o unique fusion of pop and 


jazz. In tne two years they existed, two albums were 
recorded, and the group toured Britain extensively and 
the U.S. once. Tho first IP. tne only ono releasod 
here, sold only a handful of coples.and the second 
didn't 00 any better-in Britain. Aevie-s of tho al¬ 
bums ranged from "interesting" to ''garbaao.'’ It Is 
Indeed very difficult music to know If you like or 
dislike; at times It sounds like very erateurish Jazz 
and at times like popular music might possibly sound 
forty years from now. In person the group played n 
a very relaxed manner. Manfred playing the conductor. 
However, small crowds (especially In Enoland) and poor 
reviews led Mann to conclude that this music of hit 

wasn’t what the public wanted, and Chapter Throe faded 
away in early '71. Mike Hugo is now a solo artist, 
with an album released in late '72, although he and 
Mann still collaborate to write comr<erciol jingles, 
a longstanding and successful side enterprise. 

In Juno 1971 Manfred Mann unvo’ lod a new oroi/> 
to the pop world, stating that he wanted tc cet back 
Into action; Chapter Three was not acccmolishtag Its 
musical and corrserclal goals, so he had decided to 
go* a tight pop group together again to play live more 
oftor.. Tho new group, called Manfred Mann's Earth 
Bond ('71 was, after all, the Year of Ecology), con¬ 
sists of Mike Rogers on guitar and lead vocals (from 
Procession and Bulldog), Chris SI ado on drums (from 
a group called the Squires) and bossist Colin Patten- 
(Jon. 

The new group's first single, Dylan's "P^COAe 
M<U. Henau" (almost released by Manfred Mann t-o :<d 
a half years after "Uighty Qtliim") failed ro hi*, al¬ 
though it was an excellent record, but "Living With¬ 
out You" n fine performance of Rnndy Newman's tuno. 
was a critically acclaimed middling U.S. hit. A 
second album was roleased, to mixod roections, and n 
third, continuing (with only one really outstanding 
track, "Pnetty Good") their long-standing tradition 
of uneven elOums (they never made one that -as solidly 
llstenable), and doubtless they will carry on In this 
fashion tor a long time to come. 

---Voug Hinran 



The Animals began in the oarly sixties as the 
Alan °r!c© Combo, an Instrumental trio playing the 
jazz clubs of tholr Home town, the or I my Industrial 
city of Nowcastlo-On-Tyne, In the North o * England 
near the Scottish border, further from London, and 
perhaps even mpro Isolated fror tho mainstream of 
English pop culture than the Boatles’ Liverpool, New¬ 
castle was, as a seaport, nevertheless touched by 
varied foreign Influences, taoludlnp (as Eric Burdon's 
later legend would have it) Amerlcon jazz and RAB 
records brought hemo by merchant senmen. The ex- 
skiffle aroup member Alan Price heard and was excited 
by *hese records, ono translated his Interne Intorost 
in the music of Ray Charles, Jlmwiy Smith, Tholonlous 
Monk and othor American koyboard stars into his owt 
mastery of the organ and piano. 

Soon tho AI on Hric© Comeo beca-w a quartet, ard 
oveotgally assumed Its definitive fo'm with the ad¬ 
dition of a fifth metfc9r, the flashy vocalist Eric 
Burdon. Short, chunky, dark-eyed and dark-haired, 
Burdon provided n symbolic physical contrast to Price's 
archetypically Anglo-Saxon blue ayes and fair hair, 

Just as his performing style gavo o new balance to the 
group’s sound. Burden had grown up with the sa** «us- 
Icat lafluoncas as Price, but tended to express hi? 
Interest In the- in e fanatical obsession with the 
entire A«rerlcan Nogro experience. Burdon genuinely 
wanted to bocomo black, or at least American, and this 
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desire gave Ms vocals an earthy uraency which furn¬ 
ished a healthy counterpoint to Price's instrumental 
virtuosity. The group was filled out by Hilton Valen¬ 
tine, a modest bloke who played fight rhythm guitar 
and occasional blues leads; Bryan "Chas" Chandler, a 
natty perfection!st busy developing an adventurous 
bass style later popularized by John Entwhistle; and 
drummer John Steel, like Price a-jazz connoisseur. 

The Newcastle kids loved their Alan Price Combo 
with a passion that only a provincial teen community 
can feel for its own rock band, its own link tc the 
Bia Scene "out there," end began to call their heroes 
"the animals' in sarcastic tribute to their unmatched, 
sometimes shabby clothing, and to the drive of their 
music. The appellation stuck, and the Alan PrlcO 
Combe officially became the Animals. Nik Cohn, himself 
a Newcastle teen once, described the Animals 1 sets at 
the Downbeat Club in Rocfe Fdom the Beginning: "The 
Animat 4 sounded good then. Musically, they wwf quite 
limited, but they came acAcaa angdy, they hit so hand." 

The Animals hit hard enough during 1963 to rove 
on, first to Newcastlo's higher-status Club A-Go-Go, 
then on a national tour with Chuck 3errv, and event¬ 
ually +0 London's newly-flowering rhythm and blues 
scene, in London the Animals attracted the attention 
of record producer Mickle Most, and thereby gained a 
contract with EMI's Columbia label. 

Among the American records which had filtered into 
Newcastle and influences the Animals was one differ¬ 
ent from their usual rhythm and blues favorites. Bob 
Dylan's first album, probably spotted by the ever- 
astute Chas Chandler. Dosplte their acoustic render¬ 
ings, many of the songs on the album had the same blues 
rhythm which inspired the Animals' music, and the band 
•as quick to pick up on the most exciting numbers. 

*Baby Let He Take You Heme" (a got-to-make-i»-polire- 
4 or-fcngland transcription of Dylan's "Baby Let He fcl- 
lour You Qom") became the Animals' first record, and 
•as a national hit in England in early 1964. "he safer 
lyrics didn't really ma-ter, as the Animals' uninhib- 
ted electric instrumentation and Bjrdon's lecherous 
vocal brought out the inherent sensuality Dylan had 
only suggested. 

Ihe Beatles had meanwhile opered America to all 
’he English bands, so the Animals systematically re¬ 
corded the next cut on t he Dylan album, "The House of 
the fusing San," as +he r r next single, and had their 
first American hit with it in the Summer of 1964. 

Again the Arimals gave -he old blues the electric flesh 
it deserved, with plenty of rrelodramatic. Price organ 
“o wow the States, creating the masterpiece which would 
coma to Bo thoir signafjro. Ac Charlie C.illuM h*c 
noted, the Animals had unconsciously created the "folk- 
rock" genre with their Dylan adaptations, a whole year 
aefore their American counterparts (and a whole year 
before Dylan would pick up an electric ouitar himself), 
but they did.not follow these records in the same 
style, preferring to Investigate o“ber en 1 hua>:>£mc. 

Tne Nashville Teens (with John D. Umdermi Ik's 'Tobac. 
co Road") and the early Moody Blues were other English 
bands directly Influenced by +he Animals* style end 
success, but none of thorn made it ouite as big. 


The only English rhythm and blues band able to 
rival the Animals' popularity in these early days was 
of course the Rolling Stones. Ihe Stones shared t'-.e 
Animals' exr.i’ement for Chuck Herry, Bo Died ley, and 
other American R&Q greats, but had developed 'heir 
sound within The .artier, rore In tel'I actual! zee blues 
scene in London, in the Alexis Korner/John Maya11 
circles. Blessed with an unusually shrewd (if obnox¬ 
iously pretentious) orcoTer/proCu-er, Andrew Long 
Dldham, the Stones worked on developin': an Imago, a 

boatnik/angry young inteI IoctuaI/sharp clothes/darkly 

sinister album covers inage tailor-made for the alien¬ 
ated hordes In the U.S. The Animals' bumbling manager, 
Mike Jeffreys, was no match for Oldham, and the Anim¬ 
als weren't much concerned with Images anyway—they 
naintained a naive, earnest confidence that their mu¬ 
sic could speak for Itself. Unfortunately, Oldham's 
narket manipulation obscured the musical difference 
between the two groups, and tnc Animals' superior 
rhythms lost out to Mic* Jagger’s pouty lips, which 
still provide plenty of copy even today. 

The loyal Animals fan. In el n*r Newcastle or 
Cleveland, Ohio, ha+ed the Rolling Stones with right¬ 
eous indignation for their greater popularity, and 
pave the appropriate yell of solidarity whenever Bur- 
don or Price sneered "Rol-lin Stonezzzi" In concert or 
on record. Nevertheless, beneath their hypeface, the 
Rolling Stones did.possess one definite advantage over 
the Animals—that of being more prolific songwriters, 
a difference that counted more and more as tire went 
on. The Animals were beautiful arrangers and adapters, 
as with the Dylan songs, plus much o* John Lee Hooker's 
and Fats Donino's respective catalogs, but wrote only 
a few of their own songs, "I'm Cdying" teing tne only 
one to make any kind of hit. The Stones' first album 
•as similar to the Animals' In son? sources, but each 
successive album included more Jagcer-Richard compos¬ 
itions, a creative edge the Animals' raw drive couldn't 
quite compensate for. 

The Animals' first two American albums, Tke Anim¬ 
ats and The Animats On Tout, contain nearly all the 
best studio work from their classic period, includino 
the singles discussed above, plus Ray Charles' "Tke 
tight Time" and "Talkin' 'Bout You," Jlrrmy Reed's 
"Bdight Lights, Big City," Maceo Merriweather's "Wodd- 
Led Lite Btues," and many other gees. Most of these 



CUTS were recorded in ivca, when rne ooger, young 
Animals had gotten to bring their favorite live num- 
barc into tho studio for the first time, and their 
pleasure is evident in tho performances recorded. 

Mickle Most's production was subtle and ncn-obtruslve, 
but firm enough to help the Animals shape and define 
thoir power. 

Tho Animals' third American album. Animat TdackS. 
continued the style of the first two, but with a drop 
In quality. Most cf the production emphasis was placed 
on the cestined-for-America singles, "8'ung It On Home 
to He" 3 nd "(He Gotta Get Out of This Place," good rec¬ 
ords as always, but more commercially oriented, less 
Animol5-derived Thon the previous singles. With five 
original compositions (including Burdon's sardonic his¬ 
tory of rock & roll, "The StodJ of Bo Viddl.ey "), Animat 
Tdacks was the most ambitious Animals album yet, but 
Mlckie ttost had evidently lost interest ir the group, 

and didn't bother to re-record technical flubs like 
Burdon's confusion of his own lyrics on "Fod Hiss 
Caulked" before getting the record pressed. 

After Animaiu Tlacks , : n the late summer of '65, 
Alan Price left the Animals, ostensibly on doctor's 
orders to recuperate from the nervous exhaustion of 
touring, but also to get back to England to form a new 
group to recapture fne jazz spirit of the original 
Alan Price Combo, a concept which had become increas¬ 
ingly neglected In the Animals' attempts to conauer 
the Top 40. Dave Roweberry replaced Price on organ 
and piano, whllo Guidon bocamo tho do facto loadar of 
the group. Ironically perhaps, the Animals' next two 
singles. "It's My Life" and "Inside Lcoking Outf' were 
complete flops on the American charts, where the Anim¬ 
als were by now aiming rost of their efforts. "I nside 
Looking Out" was ore of the most amazing songs ever 
rocordod by tho Ar. Imalc, an adrilttodly Yardbl rds-inf lu- 
enced feedback and guitar-flash raveup which neverthe¬ 
less cut the Yardbirds at thei' own game *ith more 
authoritative vocals and bass lines. 

M3K tried to atone for tha Animals’ popular fail¬ 
ures with the premature (early '66) release of The 
Best. Of the Animals, but extravagant packaging didn't 
conceal the fact that the new album, was really nothing 
new. 

In the spring of 1966, a'ter nearly a year of 
trying, ’lie Animals made it ba-k to the Mt chert's 
with "Don't fixing ye Voion," a tasty hard rocker custom 
made for the Animals by Carols King and Gerry Goffin, 
and guaranteed success by Hilton Valentine’s fuzztono 
licks. In the meantime, the Animals had undergone 
further changes, as the next album Animalization indi¬ 
cated. Price's ole jazz Duddy John steel had now left 
the group, to be replaced on drubs by Barry Jenkins 
(late o* the Nashville Teens), while Mickie Most's 

production had given way to that of MGM'% Tom Wilson. 
Eric Burdon was happy to have a sympathetic producer 
who was not only Arterican. Out also black; this change* 
was entirely appropriate, as tne Animals had become 
virtually an American band in style and recording base. 

Animalizaticn was the most diverse o‘ the original 
Animals' albums, ranging from the traditional numbers 
like Hooker's "M audit" to the sou! strutt : na of Joe 
’ex's "One Honkey Don’t Stop Mo Sheet to -he foiky 
"Gin House Blues" to the ~aul Severe punk'ness of the 
originals "Cheating" and "She’ll Retudn It." AM the 
cuts on Animalization were good, but *heir many styles 
showed how desperate the Animals had becone to grasp 
the super-popularity which was always floating just 
ahead of them. Eric Burdon was on the run, as Alan 
Price had resurfa'ced in England (with "Tho Alan Price 
Sot"), and had a hit on Dacca with a jazz organ/vocal 
rendition of "I Put a Spelt On You." Price's record 
didn't do very well when it was released on Parrot in 
tho U.S., but Burdon fel+ throatonad enough to Include 
a rather similar (if angrier) version of the song on 

Animalization. 

The summer of 1966 marked the beginnings of the 
American blues hysteria, with the popular "underground" 
enthusiasm for tho Blues Project, D aul Butterfield, 
etc., and the Animals realized that a lot of lesser 
groups were cashing in with the same blues they had 


already be^n playing for years. Accordingly, their 
next (and also Their last) single found the sarcastic 
Burdon crcoting a poworful bluos mood vtth Ma Rainoy's 
ancient "See Set Ridtd," pleasing the blues revival¬ 
ists just so he could then spit In their faces by quot¬ 
ing Mitch Ryder ("Jenny take a xide, nawi, ha'. /ta."’) and 
showing ’hern hov close punk rock and t.neir beloved 
blues really were. Even mere interesting was the label 
bf tho record, which procloimod thot it was by "Eric 
Burdpn and the Animals"--Eric was now following ir the 
superstar footsteps of Frankie Valli and Diana Ross. 

Eri<^ Burdon asserted Ms ego more fully in the 
fall of 1966, announcing that the Animals were breaking 
up so that he could form a new band, one composed less 
of Individualists pulling in different directions, and 
more of members amenable tc his ideas, expecially his 
new psychedelic Interests. Only Barry Jenkins fell 
into the latter category of cooperative Animals, so he 
got to stay on as drummer. 

After the original Animals had already broker up, 
their final album Animalism appeared just in time for 
the 1966 Christmas season. It was a heavy blues/rock 
a-'bun in the same style as "See See I tided," with many 
excellent cuts, including ’Goin' Down Stout' (Hilton 
Valentine’s ultimate guitar freakout), Sam Cooke's 
"Shake,’ 1 B’.B. King's "Rocfe Me Baby '* and others, buf 
without singles promotion. Animalism became a quick 
candidate for the bargain bins. 

The most recent Anima's album release is also 
the ; r earliest recording, the In the Beginning set on 
Wand, which was recorded Jive in Newcastle's own Club 
A-Go-Go in Dece-iber, 1963. The cover art Is hopelessly 
irrelevant, the liner notes plagiarize Nik Cohn, the 
sound is terrible, but God does this album hit hard! 
It's the classic 1964 R&B Animals, but without the 
lyric and volume inhibitions they sometimes had to 
maintain on their studio sets. Songs like Berry's "Let 
It Rocfe" and "8c Viddtey" demonstrate the awesome 
power of the 1563 Animals, punk-cocky that they would 
.certainly make it during the New Year, aroused by the 
tr 9 "zy o* t h O Intensely partisan Newcastle audience. 



Don't fail to pick up this album the next time it 
mafcac an appearance In your local bargain bin. 

So the Animals, the real ones, are no more, and 
haven't teen since 1966 (although their Influence 
later turned up in American bands like the Shadows of 
Knight and Cnatchl] Frljid Pink). The thing is, all 
the original Animals aro still around: Eric Burdon, 
of course, is now the actual L.A. resident he has al¬ 
ways been in his heart, ard since he's been singing 
the blues with Jimmy Witherspoon he must be In heaven; 
Alan Price is busy being the Randy Newman of England; 
Chas Chandler is producing Slade, the third-generation 
equivalent of the Animofs; Hilton Volontin© hos aott- 
led down with a family (but comes out occasionally +o 
help Burdon with composing and producing); and John 
Steel, for all we know, is probably d'inkino Newcastle 
Brown in a pub back home. Why doesn't Eric Burdon use 
his heavy-handed charisma to do a Traffic and ge’ the 
Animals bock together? The power might be reborn, and 
the result would certainly be interesting, if not an 
instantaneous end to the cebate over who's the heav¬ 
iest band of all. Think of it, Eric—your picture 
finally on the cover of Retting Stone! 

—Rlchadd R iigeZ 
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The"* came out of Northern Ireland in late '64, 
after a Couple of years of pi ay I no blubs and R&B— 
reputedly (according to Van Morrison, later) -he 
+ojgn«st "usfe any Them Incarnation avor laid down, 
eclipsing Subsequent recorded output. That's as may 

be (unless some dedicated Belfast *ape fiend secured 
evidence tack then), bu+ Them was In any case the only 
Irish BflhC t 0 Become In'ected with the archetypal 
Anglic 8&|i fervor (with the possible except lor of Ian 
Whitco"*'? S'uesville and discounting en‘irely such 

footnoted as the Creatures and the r enians). And, 
of course, Them not only became involved in the music, 
they erup'ed with a searing Celtic synthesis of It 
that riva led the very top class of British R&B inter¬ 
preters—Atones, Tardbirds, Animals, and the rest. 


The band itself was perhaps the most anonyrous of 
the British Invasion front liners, owing to incessant 
personnel changes (see cover of the British Ncild oi 
Tiiem LP; almost two full aggregations had fal'en by 
the wayside By ihe time o‘ rhe first album's record¬ 
ing); expansive employment o* session ner. (notably on 
Ti:em A gain, featuring Jimmy Page); and the doninance 
of Van’Morrison. Vuch of Them's instrumental work 
was superb, often brilliant (three disparate examples: 
tne frant c energy surge on "Mystic Eyes," "Babu 
B£ue"'s hlwntjng, delicate arrargemenf, and the un¬ 
bearably nous bass riff and attenuated nuifar 
slashing 9* "One Two BrouM E yes"). But’ It’s ’•'err- 
lsor'~ abrasive, >oassicned sinalno which was the 



-ru-ial Iraredfent. A-- far as R&3 went (and Them took 
.1= far ;S It -rould GO), Van could handle a 
„ 1 o‘ .*yloc with ,n'i'.i^rflto nrare and ver- 

sa*''i*v. r 'cr *ha James Brown-styled treatne-t of 
”1 life* If Life* That" to the majestic, slow, bluesy 
•'I'm Gonna P'd-ja in Slack," or the straight gospel 
shouting c- "TuJin On V cut Lovelight" and the upbeat 
"Rcufc 66" ' ’r’uaI Ly the match of the Stones'), 
"orrlsor was in ‘ull comrard of -*he myriad substyles 
-•* *'e aenre. 


.•iorr- tra’ field the limit of his recorded capa¬ 
bilities, Morrison would rank very near the top as a 
•*r 111 sh Invasion vocal Interpreter. But as it hap¬ 
pened, ’’hem were by no means restricted to R&5 and the 
slues, enc.jc’rg in 0 - : extensive array of original ‘oik 
ballads, "f 1 1 'Tot-Ions with jazz, hard rock, and a full 
:moIe r e"* o* Out-and-out commercial pop-rock. Mpr- 
risor’s o*- •*’do-ranging proclivities were responsible 
‘c.r tne -eio'lc ballads ("Lonely Sad Eyes," "Vou Just 
Can't sr.a the jazz ("Vcn-t Von Knott'," "bung ’Err 

On In"), but *^e pop-rock stervred directly from the 
crucial Irfluence of *he croup's producers, Tcwny 
and especial ly the American Bert 3erns. 

Berns, ove" fr. England +o scout the new wave, 
hooked UP with T h 6 m around -he time ne made the first 
of a series ° f ,,r o rock records with Lulu & *he 
Luvecs (inc 1 udI n c "He) le Comta the Night"). The group 
had already released an unsuccessful single, ’Von' t 
Start Crying New" (O crude, melody-lean rover taker 
at a speedy Little Richard pace), but Berns supervised 
a supercharged, rocked-up trea*ment of the blues stan¬ 
dard "Babtf P£e<M6 Don't Go" which became a Tod Five 
British s'rash the theme song for Heady Stiadu Go. 
It failed in America, and tie flip side, the classic 
proto-pun*: rocker "Gloria” bombed nationally as well 
but was a cuasi-e’ernal #1 : n California, whe-e it 
became the a 11 -t'-n® garage band staple (later grad¬ 
uating to that status notionally who" the Shadows of 
Knight had their r 0D 10 hit with It). 
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Bems' follow-up choice, "Hevte Cone* the Might", 
was more In his usua vein, with an infectious Latin 
|I(t and a deft lyrical evocation of adolescent con¬ 
fusion/envy—a natural hit which left no doubt as to 
the Stamp of the producer's identity onto the group's 
sound (very different Indeed fro*" thoir rawer RSB 
tracks). Berns produced only four other Them records, 
one an unsuccessful follow-up to "Night," a slower 
blues-based tune called "Halt a* Much" and three 
tracks off the English Angry Voung Then LP, all of 
them fairly typicaj Berns In terms of style and a 
or the Branc of plagiarism—"I Gave Hy Love a Dia¬ 
mond" is taken from an old folk chestnut (flip of r oss 
og-ker’s "Davy Crockett" in fact); "My Little Babu" 
sounds like a*cross of "Here Corner the Night" and 
"Love is Strange"; and "Go On Home Babf nuotes both 
lyrically anc relodically from "Stoop John B." 

Tommy Scott did most of the production chores In 
cetera I, wielding a less pervasive Influence tut also 
steering the group towards more commercial endeavors 
f "Could Vou Would Vcu", a BornsIsh Morrison original 
which could have been a single) and incidentally 
writing two of their best straight rockers, ‘K!alt Hu 
Name" (later released as a slnale in a less polished, 
considerably different version; the flip, "B)ung Em 
On In" also varies markedly from the LP performance) 
and "I Can Only Give Vou Everything," a prototypically 
riff-hoav/ rocker later covered by the Trogqs. 

Commercially Them were not long in the spotlight. 
"Here Comet the Night" was their biggest Internation¬ 
al nit, but 3*+er"Half Much" fl77led. only the 
brilliant "Mystic Eyes“ of their subsecuent sinales 
was strong enough tc buck the downhill slide. Others, 
like "One Mo*e Time," "Call My Name." and Simon and 
Garfunkel's "Zichard Coxy," went rowhere. But the 
group still retained a potfrt mystiaue above and bey¬ 
ond their dubious ccmmerc1 a!ity, attested to by the 
amusing events following Morrison's departure from 
the Band in fall '66. One the one hand, Kim Fowley 
assembled a group he tagged "The Bel'ast Gypsies" 
(Including Jackie McAuley, a Quondam Them member and 
later in Trader Horre). They Issued two sinales on 
Lcma in the States and a European album (including 
such homage-Iaden tracks as "Baby Slue" and "Gloria'S 
Dream"). While a strong sense of Fowleyesauo parody 
is p-esent ("People Left F xeak Out," "Secret Police,” 
ard again "Gloria't Dream," based entirely on the 
classic "Gloria" riff), whoever was singing was a 
brilliant Morrison imitator, and the records are quite 
good. And, on the ether hand, Alan Henderson (another 
Quondam Them member) retained the group name ard as¬ 
sembled various Iackluster combinations of musicians 
tc endure through £ 0 UA post-Morrlson albums (two on 
Tower, two on Happy Tiger) of almost comple*ely un¬ 
varying mediocrity. None of this affected Morrison 
very strongly, of course, as he went on to a stormy 
But artistically anc commercially successful solo 
career. 

For me, as implied earlier, what : s amazing about 
Them was their Incredible versatility. In the 
s-raight R&B field, they were often tougher than the 
S-ones, with a sharper cutting edge *o the music and 
vocals. But their occasional jazz forays were both 
unusual (for the tire) and accomplished; their Berns- 
ian pcp-rock was as catchy as any mus’c around at the 

time* and the lovely "Lcnelu Sad Et/et" and Morrison's 
unmatched interpretation of "Baby Slue" demonstrated 
yet another brilliant, sensitive face- of their music. 
All this Besides at least four of the classic British 
rock monuments --"Glcria" of course, "Baby Pieate Don't 
Gc," "I Can Only Give Vou Everything / and the tem¬ 
pestuous "Muttic Eyes," which anticipated the Yard- 
lords' "I'm a Man" Instrumental revolution and topped 
|*, for my money. At their Pest, no matter what tho 
aenre. Them were virtually unbeatable, and ’heir rel¬ 
atively scanty recorded legacy stands wltn the best of 
the ’65-'66 period. 

---Ken Samet 


i~—i 


MOODY 

BLUES 


The early Mcodv Blues came and went In 1965, just 
like that, In both the U.S. and Britain. Coming out 
of Birmingham with a lineup of Denny Lalne, guitar ard 
vocals (from Denny Lalne 4 the Diplomats); Mike Pinder, 
piano; Ray Thomas, flute; Graeme Edge, drums; and 
Clint A’arwick, bass, they scored a huge hit In the 
soring with "Gc Now," a cover of Bessie Banks' early 
'64 original. So you saw the Moodies on Shindig once, 
heard their fine hit a few handfuls of times, and then 
probably never heard from them ^aaln. What happened 
was that their second American single, "from the 
Bottom of fly Heart," was an excellent original piece 
of really esoteric RJB. Hardly commercial stuff, and 
It went nowhere. 

The Gc Non' a I bun (otherwise known as Moody Bluet 
- I or The Magnificent Moodies In England, with four 
different tracks) is reasonably good. Along with the 
two aforementioned songs, "Let Me Go” 's excellent, 
anj "Bye. Bye 8uad" is a classically apocalyptic Sonny 


Boy WiIIiamson-meets-Jerry Lee Lewis slobbering raver 
that would shock current second-generation "Moody 
Blues" fans right out of their skulls. Stylistically, 
the '-foody Blues were probably closer to straight R&8 
than any other popuIar^Brit1sh group; James Brown 
was an obvious influence {"I'll Go Crazy" and, on the 
English LP, "1 Don't Mind"). "Go Now.*" itself -os in 
part responsible tor the return of the piano to a 
prominent posl + lorv I" beat group recordings, and the 
Moodies featured it heavily throughout the LP. 



r hei'r next British single was a melodic version 
of the Drifters' "J Don't Want to Go On Without Vou," 
somewhat similar to the Searchers' version, end it was 
a minor hit (this record, along with "Go Nou'" and Its 
flip side,"Lose Voua. Honey," and the group's first 
British single, "Steal VouX Heart ktiay," were made 
Into an EP subseauently). "F'tom the Bottom Of ,U y 
Heart," featuring unearthly keening moans from the 
amazing Denny Laine \*oice, and perhaps their greatest 
achievement, did poorly in both the U.S. and Britain, 
and the subseouent British release, "Eu'^iy Day" fol¬ 
lowed suit, although it too was an excellent pop/P&B 
combination, as was the flip, "Vou Don't." 


The Moodies had a small Arerican hit with "Stop" 
(from the British LP) In early '66. "This Jt My 
House," a fairly undistinguished record, also got 
played a bit in America later co, followed by another 
obscure single called "Life's Net Life." 


In 1967, Laine and Warwick were replaced by bas¬ 
sist John Lodge, who had Been in the group at an 
oarlior, pre-recording stage, and gultarist/vocaIist 
Justin Hayward. Hayward had recorded on his own pre- 
/'ojsI y ("Louden It Behind Me" on n ye in December ’ r .-5) 
and >is sroorhe*- voice propel 'ed the grouo toward a 
different sound, firs* exemplified on a Sinole called 
"Ely Me High," a combination of th e ; r latter-day 
sound with a steady Motown beat; and ultimately on 
their big early 'OB comeback hit, "Nights in White 
Satin." "rrun tnen on, the croup's story is aulte well 
do'-umontod i •> any nurrbar of CixCUt articles and boars 
- 1 ' repea- 1 ng here; Besides which, their earlier -ecor- 
dlnns «e-e much mere irterostlng. and powerful in terms 
of historical impact and enduring achievement. 


Laine went on to a variety of basically unsucces¬ 
sful endeavors (sole career, E er.tric String Hand, 
lassical guitar study. Ginger Baker's Airforce, Palls 
«-‘th T*-evor Burton from the Move and Alan White, later 
n f Yes), and is currently a background remoe- of 
McCartney's Wings—an eclipse in which his present 
activities, like those of the present-day Moody Blues, 
are hardly worth reporting. 


- -Hike Saunde/it 6 Ken Barnes 


OVERS 


THE SPENCER DAVIS GROUP: 


Though seldom thought of as anything 
more than the group Stevie Winwood came 
from, the Spencer Davis Group were in fact 
one of the better English R&B bands. They 
came from Birmingham, and had a lineup and 
sound somewhat like that of the Animals, with 
organ, harmonica, and a choice of material 
ranging from John Lee Hooker to the Ikettes. 
That was in early 1965, and there is an English 
Fontana album which captures that phase quite 
well. Their music had a solid punch, high¬ 
lighted by Winwood's strong, throaty vocals. 
Their version of "Searchin 1 " cuts that of any 
Liverpool group, "Every Little Bit Hurts" is 


quite effective, "I Can't Stand It" and "Mid¬ 
night Train" are great. They avoided the 
pitfalls encountered by most of the groups who 
tried to do soulful materiel, by having a 
singer with a real feeling for soul music and 
the blues. Although it wasn't until 1966 that 
they really took off, with "Somebody Help Me" 
"Keep On Running" and "Gimme Some Loving," 
they were from the start an excellent group 
that could've served as an example for all the 
others, from Kingsize Taylor to Rory Storme, 
who never realized that certain types of 
material were simply beyond their ability. 











like the Sweet in 1973, the 
arrival of Underground Rock in 
1967 relegated pop to a ghetto 
of non-respect from which it is 
only just now emerging. 



THE PARAMOUNTS: 

The Paramount! represented a very 
similar case, although with them the point is 
even better taken since they were active so 
much earlier. Their second record came out in 
early '64, following a poor version of "Poison 
Ivy," o double oldie of "Little Bitty Pretty 
One" and "A Certain Girl." "Pretty One" is 
a great upbeat adaptation, while the other 
deck is a pretty straight copy of Aaron 
Neville's original. The Paramount! 1 virtues 
were evident from the start: powerful keyboard 
and vocals, fine drumming, and a real sense of 
group cohesion. The roots of Procol Harum can 
clearly be heard in these earlv recordinn.. 
especially on the Brooker-Trower originals like 
"It Won't Be Long." Along with "Poison Ivy," 
the Paramounts recorded some rather odd songs 
in their two year reign, including P.F.Sloan's 
"Lolipop Train" (as "You Never Had It So 
Good") and, for their only U .S . release, a 
song called "The Girls With Black Boots." 
Their records today ore highly sought-after 
because of the fact that they became Procol 
Harum, but they are quite worth getting fcr 
their musical value alone. 

GARY FARR & THE T-BONES: 

No, they didn't record "No Matter What 
Shape." I remembered the T-Bones for years 
after they appeared on Shindig's "Richmond 
Jazz Festival" special, end have since 
acquired a tape which proves that their 
one number was one of the hardest rockers of 
that show. However, of the three records they 
made in 1965-66, I've heard one ("Give All 
She's Got") and it's pretty lame. 

The group included Keith Emerson and 
Lee Jackson. Gary's father was world-famed 
boxer Tommy Farr and his brother was Ricky 
Farr, the Isle of Wight festival promoter. They 
were managed by Giorgio Gomelski, owner of 
the Crowdaddy Club. In late '65 they broke 
apart, with the T-Bones backing P.P.Arnold 
awhile, and Farr pursuing a solo career that 
took him from Columbia to Dandelion to 
Marmalade back to CBS. He had a solo LP in 
'71, but never a real hit. 

While the singles are pretty scarce, the 
T-Bones can also be heard on Vol. 8 of 
Gomelski's "Rock Generation" import series. 

-Greg Shaw 


THE MODS 


When the London R&B 
scene diverged into blues 
purism on the one hand and 
rock & roll stardom on the 
other, the city was left with 
a fantastic, swinging club 
scene that was^ar from ended, 
and a vast number of groups 
who had been influenced by 
the excitement of the R&B 
groups but a generation re¬ 
moved from their roots. They 
were not staunch blues fans 
for the most part, but rather 
part of 1965's blossoming Mod 
scene and its more pop-oriented 
contemporary trends, and they 
were interested more in the 
superficial glamor and excite¬ 
ment attached to being in a 
band than in popularizing 
Muddy Waters. 

Influenced heavily by the 
Liverpool sound, the Mod 
groups and especially the post- 
Mod pop groups of 1966 were 
the last vestige of the Mersey- 
beat revolution. While groups 
of this type have never left 
the scene, as witness groups 


"Pop Rock” was a otirase I always liked. It 
seemed to capture the spirit of the post-R&e London 
scene In '65 and early '66, or at least the way I think 
of tne scene as'having been. The phrase seems to have 
beer popularized by D ste Townshend, who In early Inter¬ 
views SDCke often of his recent days a* art school'and 
his fascination with Gustav Metzger, an artist of the 
auto-destructive school. The oress took It up and used 
It to describe the music of t*e Who and any other 
group that shared certain qualities with them. It was 
of for. used derisively, os If the writers considered the 
idiom United and rather uninteresting. 

This was to be expected, since most of the pop 
writers then were carryovers from the British pop 
scene of the '5C's. As noted In WPT3 #e, British rock 
In the '50s was recorded, eng'neered and often played 
by session men in their 30s and 40s. Ccnseauently 
the records were ve^y clean sounding, almost sterile, 
lacking in real teenaae depth and put energy. So 
naturally critics with this as a standard looked down 
on "ood art rock," which they took to te anything loud, 
with distortion, feedback, or lyrics that commented on 
youth culture (even obliquely, as with Cal try's pill 
Induced stuttering In "My GeniAotton ."’. 

>t -as, for awhllo, a rosl oonr®—Ju«* as raal af 
tne short-lived Mod cul*u-e of which It was an ou*- 
orowth.* The first Mod prouD was *he r.hc, but they 
-ere soon joined by a host of Imitators. Because It 
i-vu a limited idiom, limited by the ll'es+yle of Its 
audience, and because the Who had caught that style so 
well in ‘heir music, the other qroups -ere content to 
shamelessly lift riffs and tnemes ( ror, Who songs to 
form the Bas^s of +he!r own material. And yet, mjrh 
of 11 was excel lent. 

if you can geT over the self-conclcusn®»» of It 
all, there is sore fascinating social commentary In 
soncs like "Utuich of the Modi" arc "Return of the 'Icdi" 
by the Executives, or "I'm Rowed Cut" "The JmccUote 
P£ea4u*e" and "My Veger.eAatior" by the Eyes, the last 
e Whc-narody. "Loci At TheAt Facea.” said their first 
EP, "face*" being the Mod tern for cerscnages. 'here 
they stood, wearing striped shirts which featured s 
t|r> ©ye In the center with a D?c*ure of the respective 
c ace f ns!de It. Great! Another outs 4 ardlna oco-art 
record Is "Smtuned! Blocked!," produced for John's 
Children by the ubiquitous Simon Napier-soil, an 
amazing pre-psychedelic representation of the pill- 
blocked Nod mind. 



* For a rood In-depth discuss on of the Mod phenomenon, 
see Gary Herman's book The Who. 
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But for my money, the best pop art group of them 
all, next to the Who and the Small Faces, was the 
Creation. The Creation Included Kenny Pickett, Eddie 
Phillips, Jack Jones, and ex-3irds Ron Wood and Kim 
Gardner. They had Townshend's sound down so well that 
the opening of Bang Po 10 " is virtually in<*stlngu- 

•'shablo trcm that of "M y Genexation," but they ««r©nM 
just copyists. Every one of their sides that !’ve 
heard has been able to stand on its own—pood hook, 
throbbing beat, beautifully poised dynamic tension, 
and always interesting experimental guitar sounds. 

They were the first, for Instance, to use a violin-bow 
on a guitar, an effect that didn't go unnoticed by 
J i rrpiy Page. 

Their songs themselves were also poo art on 
another level, one never reached by the Who. The 
Creation wrote songs about the Mod culture symbols, 
which may've been an easy copout in 1965 but ‘rcm our 
distant remove their songs are priceless. "Paintex 
Han" concerns the travails of a frustrated, mildly 
talooted art school student who desperately wishes to 
be happtJiing. " Can I Join Youx Band" might almost be 
a sequel, "Bi{4 Bang Pouf takes off on the Batman 
craze, and "HightnaxeA" and "The Gixlt Axe NafeecTalso 
make statements about currenT events. Many o* the 
Creation's other records were in the Some mold, and 
equally geod. Perhaps one reason they were able to 
achieve the wno's visceral imoact where others failed 
was the fact that they were produced by She! Talmy. 

Of all the English rock 4 roll oroducers, ' think 
Talmy was the best.Ho was not a slick oroducer like 
George Marlin; he understood the reed for slcpplness 
and O rougn edge, and Knew tvjw to translate those qual- 
: + ieo into e*cI foment on record. Comoare Joe Meek, 
whoso records also sounded rough but only Impress one 
as being poorly recorded. Wiki Da Hon, who produced 
good rocords in This period by the Sorrows and the Bovs 
Slije as well as himself, care close to the sound, but 
lacked tho immediacy of Talmy's records. Larry Pape's 
groups Such as the Clique and later tho Trcqqs, had the 
same rawness, but in his hands always come out sounding 
too controlled, too deliberate. Good, but like bubble¬ 
gum music, In a different way. I can't take Mickio 
v ost seriously, eng no other Enclish producer was even 
•n the running. 

Shol Talmy's history Is not very woll known. He 
grew up in los Angeles, and went to Lnqland In 1963 
with a let'or of introduction f rom Nik Vonet stating 
that ho had produced all manner of records, includino 
Beach Boys. Of course he hadn't, but he did have 
some enqineorinc experience, so a*ter he talked h»S 
way inlo a position at Docca he know what to da. His 
first big assignment was the Bachelors, who started out 
as a country group but grew, with Talmy, into one of 
England's top pop groups. Talmy had a name then, .and 
arouos I Fko the Ki-nks and the Who came to him when they 
"ceded a producer. The sound ho ach i#z©d with them, 
with its deftly rodulated frenzy, .as the test Thing 
happening next to the Beatles and tho Stones, and 
arguably oaual. 

‘■ost nf tho bic producers in those days became 
almost poos tars in their own right, and sought to 
capitalize on the fact. Meek, George Martin, Oldhan. 
Page, Mike leandcr and others named orchostras after 
therselvos and released Instrumental versions of their 
groups' hits. Larry Page started his own late! Page 
One in '66, following the lead of two other producers 
who hod opened record compan'es in '63—Andrew Oldham 
and She! Talmy. 

Oldham's immediate Records was a big success. Pace 
One fairly successful, but for soma reason Shel Talmy’s 
Planet Records wert nowhere, despite constant hyping in 
the gossip end review columns of all the pop weeklies. 

I haven’t henrrt all his releases—only those that were 
issued in tho U.S., actual Iy--but the ones I have 
heard *>®ro In the nomo sort of consciously pop-art 
s»yle os the Creation, who were also on Planet and gave 
the label Its largest hit. 

Both "Paintex Man" and 'Making Tine" by the 
Creation made the charts, as did "JX'i Hot Txut/' a 
rather lame version of the Who song by the Untamed. 

The Creation records came toward the end of the label’s 
run, and it may have been the success of "Making Tine'' 
*hp+ promoted Talmy to J.S. distribution. 

signed an agrfeement with Jay-Gee, who at that *ire .ere 
distributing* a plethora of minor labels. Not too 

..'-prisirqly, none of the recc-ds wont anywhere. But 

even the Who hac a rough time hitting the American 
American charts before 1967. 

Of his first 15 rocords, why *elny chose to issue 
' '■lv "It'A Vt t Txue" and John lee's Groundhogs in the 
' ‘fltes • can’* inogine. Tho National Pinion Pole did 
r.'etty well in England. And what about th© Orlons? 

'•rat British recording? Probably the fact that Planet 
*-»5 falling by the time U.S. distribution oot underway 
had something to do with it. While a brilliant pro¬ 
ducer, Talmy was new to the business end, and ran into 
Problems .Ith distribution as well as those arising 
‘•-om *** fact that he was slflning far too many acts. 

At any rata, Plano* tolcod in oorly 'G7 and Talmy 

"ontlnuad to produce tho Creation on Rolydor. For 
Some reason they wore very popular ir Germany and hart 
■ ne cr two albums Issued there and nowhore else, plus 
jingles. For the last five yeer$ Talmy has been out 
of the production spotliqht, (except for Pentaole, a 
♦a*- cry Iren earlier efforts) meanwhile keeping busy 
with films and book publishing. He has returned 
recently with an album by Sea nor 4 Koss (*■* Savage 


Grace) on Warner Bros, and String Driven I rung or. 
Charisma. Shel Talmy may still be around, but althounh 
he talks of getting the Creation back together (or 
Pickett and Phillips, anyway), I'm sure he'd be the 
first to agree that pop-art rock was 'rretrievably 
tied to The era of British pop that died In 1967 with 
the advent of psychedelia. Sic txajuiX Q/oxia. 

---Gxeg Shaw 

PLANET DISCOGRAPHY 

England 

101 DAVE HELLING—Christine/Bells 

102 TONY LORD-Wortd's Champion/It 
Makes Me Sad 

103 THE UNTAMED-lt's Not 
True/Gimme Gimme Some Shade 

104 JOHN LEE'S GROUNDHOGS—I'll 
Never Fall In Love Again/Over You Baby 

105 THE TREKKAS-Please Go/I Put A 
Spell On You 

106 DANI SHER IDAN-Guess I’m 
Dumb/Songs Of Love 

107 STEVIE HOLLY-Strange World/Little 
Man 

108 THE TRIBE-The Gamma 
Goochle/I’m Leaving 

109 LEAGUE OF GENTLEMEN-How 
Can You Tell/How Do They Know 

no PERPETUAL LANGLEY-We Wanna 
Stay Home/So Sad 


III NATIONAL PINION “OLE-Make Your 
Mark Little Man/I Was The One You Came 
In With 



112 EUGENE FERRIS-There Was A Smile 
In Your Eyes/Soft Moonlight 


113 LINDSAY MUIR'S UNTAMED-Daddy 
Long Legs/Trust Yourself A Little Bit 

114 JOHN LEE HOOKER—Mai Lee/Don’t 
Be Messing With My Bread 

115 PERPETUAL LANGLEY-Surrender/ 
Two By Two 

116 CREATION-Making Time/Try And 
Stop Me 

117 ORLONS-Spinnin’ Top/Anyone Who 
Had A Heart 

118 THE THOUGHTS-AII Night 
Stand/Memory Of Your Love 

119 CREATION-Painter Man/Biff Bang 
Pow 

120 A WILD UNCERTAINTY-Man With 
Money/Broken Truth 

121 GNOMES OF ZURICH-Please Mr. 
Sun/I'm Coming Down With The Blues 

122 THE COROUROVS-TIck Tock/Too 
Much Of A Woman 

U.S. 

104 JOHN LEE'S GROUNDHOGS-I’ll 
Never Fall In Love Again/Over You Baby 

116 CREATION-Maklng Time/Try And 
Stop Me 

117 UNTAMED-lt's Not True/Gimme 
Gimme Some Shado 

118 THOUGHTS-AII Night Stand/Memory 
Of Your Love 

119 CREATION-Painter Man/Biff Bang 
Pow 

120 A WILD UNCERTAINTY-Man With 
Money/Broken Truth 


SORROWS, 

DON FARDON 

& 

MIKI DALLON 


"Miki Valion it the logical aucceaao* to ELvix n - 
Steve SkoltA 

One of fh© most ramarkablo Rounds of 1965 vss n 
record called "Take A HeaxXf by the Sorrows. Domin¬ 
ated by a loud, rough bass pulse, it featured a melody 
that soundec like a guitar solo and a savage guitar 
part right cut of tho early Yardbirds. A sensational 
record, and it was followed by the oaually sensational 
”Let The Live Live" and "you Got What I Want," .hich 
sounded liko a supersession between the Yardbirds, 
Small Faces and Standells. There wore a bunch of 
other singles, none In the same class, and an album, 
before the lead singer broke away to begin a solo 
career. 


The Sorrows wore y !p Khitcher (load guitar), 

Philip Pockham (Cass), Bruce Pin ley (drums), Wez Price 
(rhythm) and Don Maughn (vocals). All their good 
songs, including another called "She 1 4 Got The Action," 
were written by a young man nared Miki Dal Ion, soon to 
become one © I England's besi produce's. On the I’ 
album, th© Sorrows also recorded tho Strange loves’ 

" Cdia-Lin" and an odd put-down of tho DyI an/Donovan 
folkfo* titled "Xbn’t Sing He Sad Songi Fox Me." Of 
all their output, only the "Take A HeaxX" single was 
released In *he States. 


TOM TOM 

the creation 

(.vogue 



In 1967 Maughn left Ihe Sorrows, cal ling h Fuse If 
Don Farden ard recording under Da lion. Ho eventjalfy 
became the first artist on Dal Ion's record label. 

Young Blood, ‘omed in 1969. Fardon scored an i-medi¬ 
ate hit on the Continent with a cover of the Box Tops' 
"The Lettex," and even dented *he American charts with 
a '•cmake of "Take a HeaxX." Then, of course, thoro 
was his international hit “Indian PueXvaXion." It 
was Dal Ion who had the Idea of applying a hard beat 
+o this John D. Laurtermllk song, and the sound was 
Strangely renin?scent of the throbbing "Take A HiaXt" 
beat. Fardon hart an album here on GNP Crescendo with 
"liQUan Pexexvation" and various Gallon songs and 
cover versions of hits. 

This was followed by an album on Docca with a few 
cover bubblegum songs and a reroko of "let The Live 
Live." They can't seer to keep away from those early 
Sorrows hits, although tho originals can't be touched. 
Da II on himself cut "Take A HeaxX" backed with "Vcu 
Got llhaX 1 Want" with a group called the 3oys Blue 
(released here on ABC) and ever had a brief recording 
career hlmsolf, producing at least two singles, cno a 
areat raver titled "I'll Give You Love" (issued here 
on RCA). Fardon and Gallon are still together, and 
Young Blood Records a thriving concern, although ft's 
been sore tiro since Ferdon's last hit. How about a 
revoke of "Vou Got What I Wantf" 

--Gxeg Shuo 



"How did the Small Faces gat their name?" cueried 
publicist Ton/ Brainsby on the back of the group's 
first album. He proceeded ?o answer his own question 
with consumate inanity: "Just one look of them Is 
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surtuciert to see that they do indeed have small faces." 
Nice try, Tony, but—the "Small" portion dofes derive 
from the group's ato*ure (no one over 5'4), while "Face" 
was a Mpc term cenotng a personage of importance (viz. 
the High Numbers' "I'm The Face"). The Small Faces 
Inherited much of the fanatic Mod adulation enjoyed by 
the High Numbers, representing as they did in appearance 
and spirit the Quintessential Mod band; and they scored 
a smash hit a scant few months afTer their formation 
in London, around mid-65. The group originally com¬ 
prised drurvner Kenny Jones, Ronnie "Plonk" Lane on bass, 
organist Jinny Winston, and on vocals and guitar, 

Stevie Marriott, a former teenage actor who had also 
previously recorded with a group called the Frentlcs. 

The Small Faces' first single, "Vhat'Cha Gonna Vo 
About It" (written and produced by ex-Shadov lan Sam- 
well), broke Into the top 20 In the fall of '65. It 
wos an exciting If derivative record, i ncorporat I ng 
barely-controlled Who-llke feedback leads over a chord 
structure lifted from the Stones' version o‘ "Every¬ 
body Neerfi Somebody To Love" (a riff later utilized by 
such ravers as the Pretty Things' "Cone See He" and 
the Montanas' "That 1 4 When Happinerr Began"). The flip 
was a passionate rendition of Timi Yuro's "Niutf'a A 
Hotter. Sabi/" which provided a showcase for Marriott’s 
leather-lunged, sou I-sty led vocals, one of the group's 
major strengths. 

The follow-up single, a moody, powerful tune 
calledI've Got Mine," was e relative stiff, but the 
third record, "Sha La La La Lee," was the group's real 
breakthrough. An irrosistlbly bouncy ditty, It hit the* 
top 5 and paved the way for their first album, entitled 
simply Smll Face*. Just before the Id's reloase. 

Jimmy Winston had been replaced by lan Meclagen, 
although Kinston did play on the album (he subsequently 
cut a version of She'A Uiite." a track from the 

LP.) The album itself is a w # ild, raw assemblaoe of 
Anglicised RAB--the Small Faces incorporated their 
Strong RA3 influences more prominently than rr©St of 
their contemporaries, os evldonced chiefly by 
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Marriott's soul-belting stylo and oosDeI-derived vocal 
nterJoetione. h Who.Kcha Gonna Vo About It" and "Sha 
La La La Lee" highlight the set, along with sovoral 
energetic originals and a couple songs written by 
Kenny Lynch (co-writer of "Sha Lx La La Lee ' and a 
former (63-4)solo star In his own right. Included 
arong tne originals -as a number called "You Meed 
Loving" which, os is well known, wos nicked by Led 
Zoppelln in near-entirety for their "Whole Lotto Love." 
down to the very vocal intonations. 

Once established, the Small Faces continued to 
churn out hits —the Infectious "Heu Girl." "Alt. n r 
Nothing,'' and "Hy Mold'd Eye," (a mire muted, exper¬ 
imental effort) all scaled chart heights. "All Or 
Nothing," an explosive number, was perhacs tho best 
of the three (with a hypnotic flip called "VndeAAland¬ 
ing" to boot), although "Mr/ Hind'A Er/e"choral Innova¬ 
tions were auite IntrJguinn. especially on the more 
polished 1° version [its flip, "I Can't Vance With you: 
is one of the group's rrost obscure tracks but 
unfortunately also one of their least distinouished). 
The grouc's first recording of 1967, however, a tune 
called "I Can't Hake It," -as a failure, raissinc the 
'Op 20; and understondabIy so, as it was a rather 
featureless if pleasantly rousing rocker, ruch Infer¬ 
ior to th«ir previous six singles. The B-side, "JuaC 
PaAAcng,’ was an amusing Lane-Sung sound effect 
novelty lasting all of 66 seconds, very ouirky Indeed 
(and co-written by someone named O'Sullivan—but It 
couldn't Bo....). 

In mid-'67 the group switched labels from Docce 
to Immediate. Decca retaliated by dredging up a 
track called "PaltemA," a substandard though enjoy- 
ablo , 'GZ£utca’ , -variatlon, for an unsuccessful single: 
ond by rcleosing another olbum. From The Beginning. 

This L° is a combination of five singles (up to "Hit 
Hind'A Eye " but omitting I’ve Get nine"), two tracks 
which later appeared on the group’s first Itnedlate 
LP ("Tell Me Nave You Eves t Seen Me* and the powerful 
"Hy Way C& Giving," lator a hit for Chris Far Iowe and 
ra-racorded By Rod Stewort); ond seven other cuts, 
consisting of two enthralling originals ("That Pan" 
ond "VcAterday Today And Tomorrow"), one feedbocked 
Instrumental, and four covers of American material. 


moso 'OS' are pernaps Tne mast interes'ing, Includlnn 
as they do tho best ever rock 'n' roll rendition of 
Marvin Gaya's "Baby Von't Vo If (ec Ups I no the Who's 
and the Band's versions, and even the Wallers'), a 
lurching performance of Del Shannon's "Runaway" with 
a strange neo-operatic preluJe, and churning versions 
of the Miracles' "You Really Got A Hold On Me" and 
Don Covay's "Com Sack and Take TkiA Hurt Oif He." 

All in all, the album stands as one of the premier 
British rock RAB classics of the era. 

It was followed in short order by the first 
immediate releases, "Here Cone The Nice." a paean to 
the joys of Speed and a smash hit; and ”Itchucoo 
Park, 1 ' a quaintly-titled flower-era ditty which was 
also hugely enjoyable, re-Introduced the phasing 
effect first heard on Toni Fisher's "The Big Hurt," 
and was even biacer than "N<ce". . 

An album followed 

i An album followed shortly, called Smll FaceA 
(again), with the two fine t-acks frora From The 
Beginning and anineonsistert group of new originals, 
ranging from dire cute stuff ("Happu Bot’A Happy," 
"Eddie'A Vreamina "J to plauantly attractive material 
"Feeling Lonely ,' and tha wistful "Shoo* He The '<lay") . 
As a whole, the album suffered from a dearth of the 
-aw rocking spirt which infused their 'irst two LP's, 
although the new polished sound was enjoyabje In Its 
way. 

Meanwhile, something entirely unexpected had 
transpired—"I-tcAi/coo Park" had become a hit in the 


in shape, with a tobacco-tin cover (entitled ’--j? a 
Nat Gone Flake), with a vast array of color*-. : — 
lures inside the complicated folds of the Jec—- ■"* 

a rather unusual group of songs as well. Sloe 
was a relatively stralgh- set of six songs. - - ~ 

"Lazy Sunday," and chiefly notable for a pa ' :* 
power-packed rockers, "Song A Babe*." and "A iursla 
the latter featuring a decent Dean Martin If re* r- ; 
♦be becinning). The oTher sicq, however, was a ~- 
cepTually-lInked slx-pac< tied together by a cis'ec* 
cal ly Incomprehensible narration by British c c*-*: er 
Stanley Unwin, all purporting to tell the talo of ; 
fellow nanod "Happiness Stan,” of his travels a-c 
travel!s In search of the missing half of the to or, 
tie company of a voluble super-fly and an old her- *. 
The whole assemblage Is enchanting, and the mus'c 
Itself Is fire as -ell, especially "Mod John" (late¬ 
en obscure Anorlcon single). 

After Ogden'A (a #1 olbum In Enalond and an 
American charf-maker as well, even without a hit 
slnole), the group became frustrated. Tired of 
slogging arouno Pritian eternally, even with their 
newly-added traveling horn section, ond seemingly 
unable to make an American trip, tho Small Faces 
finally packed IT In oround fhe latter part pf 1908. 
They had releasod one more single thot summer, a 
bizarre good-tI mo number called "The UniveTAal" (with 
a' equally bizarre flip, "Donkey Rider A Penny A 
GlaAA"), a middling British hit and American failure; 
and I mediate posthumously released a single of 
"A itengtovT end "Wham. Ban Thank You •‘am;’’ a heavy 
rocker more In the style of Humble Rle, the group 



United States. Hone of the group’s previous British 
chartbusters (released variously on Press, RCA., ond 
ifmediate/UA, If at all) had made the least ireact on 
the American record-buyer, but "Itchucoo" had cauqht 
or among the secondary radio markets and slowly built 
to a sizable (#16) hit. An American album was thus 
called for, and ’mediate (now 'af f 11 iated with CBS) 
proceeded to take "Here Cornea The Nice," "Itchucoo 
Park," end the row British single, "Tin Soldier," alonn 
with I heir flip sides, plus six tracks from the Enollsh 
album; and whether from blind luck or design, compiled 
a package which bolds up better than Its British coun¬ 
terpart. This surprising circumstance s partly owing 
to the strongth of the single sides, of course, par¬ 
ticularly "Tin Soldier," which Is perhaps the arouo's 
oremier -ive-up rocker (Its flip side, "I Feel Huch 
Better," Is a^orner attractive rock tune which also 
features a children's chorus a la Keith West’s 
"Excerpt From A Teenage Opera" and Traffic's "Hole 
In Hv Shoe"-- the Small Faces were right on top Of 
every trend, as soon as It surfaced). But also the 
tracks selected from the British LP were among the 
strongest ("Show He The Way," "Hu Wau 0{ Gcvcntj"), 
with none of that album's annoying piffle. 

"T in Soldier," cespite (or because of) Its brilli¬ 
ance, was a meagre hit in both Britlan and the U.S. 

The rext single” "Lazy Sundau," was entirely different 
stylSstically, a happy-go-lucky rollicking tune com¬ 
plete with exaggerated accents and an overall vaudevil- 
lalnous spirits. A large-sized hit In England. It 
went nowhere In the U.S. Meanwhile, the group was 
readying their next album, which when It appeared 
boggled observers everywhere. The package was circular 


formed by Marriott and ex-Herd Idol Peter Frampton upor 
upon thw Small Foces* dissolution. And that wei olmoa' 
the Small Faces' dissolution. And that -as almost all 
for the Small Faces, until their early 1970 resurrec¬ 
tion with Rod Stewart and Ron Wood and subsequent 
slashing success, all of which is well-known. 

I-mediate r©loosed a double IP momorI a I colled 
The Autumn Stone, a tremendous record Including most 
ail their singles (with the exception of "I've Got 
Him" and "Patlernr"), semi-obscure flip sides ("JuAt 
PaAAing" and "Wham Bam"), three live tracks ("Rc^toi* 
Over” from Ogden'A, a ponderous but powerful version 
of "1$ I Were A Carpenter," and a slightly overblown 
soul extravaganza with 3,'enda Holloway’s "Every Little 
Bit HurtA," cn which, along with "Rollin' Over,' the 
listener is finally able to hear the group's vaunted 
traveling horn section), and five Mtherto-unre eased 
studio tracks. Two of these, "ColtiboAher" and 
"aide Eyed Girl On The Wall," are sketchy instrumentals 
possibly Intended for later vocal tracking, but the 
other three are excel lent—"Red Baboon" is another 
rocked-up Tim Hardin tune, "Call It Something Nice" 
is a pretty harps Ichord-sty led number (although in¬ 
corporating certain "Had John” riffs in toto), and 
"The Autumn Stone," with its brooding flute acccm©ani- 
nent, shows off a different, and lr©resslve, side o* 
the group. The album plays brilliantly, and hopefully 
much of the material from It might be released sore- 
day here (as Ogden'A has been by Abkco, who own the 
Inmediate material). Meanwhile. MGM here somehow 
managed to acquire the Small Faces' Decca output, and 
have released two LP's (Early Facer in mid-'72 and 
HiAtory Oi Small Facer in February ’73) In embarrassing- 
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THE WHO 


ANYWAY 

ANYHOW 

ANYWHERE 


\oir Ivuiluble at all DECCA Branch*'/ 


ly haphazard and shoddy ♦ashIon HiAtory reseats {ive 
cut of a meager -en cuts from Early FaceA, -!th so 
much more languishing In the vablts). Still these LP's 
Tark the *'-st American appearances of such songs as 
"Runaway," 'SI lofee,” ord "Sow-vu/ Sfce’a Mint," os -oil os 
the first LP appearances of Tv/t Got "tni" and 
"UnderAtanding. " There's also a song on E arlu Face* 
labelled as "ft 'kat'i A Matte* Babu" which Is nothing 
cf the sort, instead being a song presumably titled 
"Uttte. PiclureA" which might be the Small Paces (a!- 
thounh It never appeared anywhere else before), or 
night oven pe a Septenber '65 vintage tune by that 
*ltlo done by Adam, Mike 4 Tim, or might be something 
else entirely (any aid in clearing up this mystery 
•ould bo appreciated). It is nice to have "Ska La La 
La Lee ", "Iifta^'clja Gonna Vo About It,” "Heft Girl," 

and "Mlf M ind'& Eye" back In American circulation CaI — 
•hougt "AW 0* Nothing" is Inexplicably absent), 
along with the aforementioned tracks, but it's still 
advisable to skip the MGM packages and their repro¬ 
cessed sto r eo and seek out the original British Decca 


Ken BefittM 


Above, the Who in London, 1965. Note 
their fashion-conscious attire. At right, 
trade ad for their second single as it 
appeared in Billboard. 


lundurs 


IS born or, May I, 1952. Very little of impo-- 
ipened during Thu f'I rst Twelve years, Du'. af*e r 
its really began to pile up. One was the first 
ever bought: "Heart 0$ Stone" by the Rollina 
Ine first album I ever bought. The Rotting 
low '.—-buyino an album was aulte a special 
on an allowance of SI. 50 a week. Most of a 1 I, 
>r ’he i\'ho. They made ~he biggest Impression 
‘ on me; more than any other group, they 
he whole incredible excitement of discovering 
: :js thrilling as English Invasior rock, f3n- 
y axel Ting music played by nifty looking rock 
> while I hac missed the 5catlos' Invasion by a 
jgh to catch the whole 
th the Who - when you 
like whop, bam, boon! 
iownshenc called it. 


idooJIcs, or Whatever you coil 'em. H<* knocked 
. over too, in case you're wondering. You can 
surfboards it was an eventful day for me when 
for "Anyway Anyhow Anywhere" came In at the 


I still remember hearing "My Generation" for the 
f'rst lino. It was in December 1965, and I was at my 
grandmother's house for the evening, whiling awav the 
time listening to the radio. Then ail of a sudden this 
Incredible noise came Blasting out over the radio. 

Great God, was this tfce Apocalypse? A new record—by 
my heroes, the Who!—and it was also stone great. 

Though it qnly rose to #74 nationally, "Mu Gejieration" 
hit the Top 10 In Little Rock, an event that was enough 
to send me into incessant raving to frienos and 
standers-by about my idols. I'd grab a KAAY Top-40 
sjrvey, point to the *'0 slot and shriek deliriously, 
"uOOK, LOOK, IT'S RIGHT THERE!.' IN THE TOP TEN!!!" 
wnen The Who Sing a My Generation was released In early 
1966, I spent the whole next year trying to emulate 
Keith Moon's drowning on my SI80 Japanese drjnsset. 
never did, you understand, but It was fun; Though 1 
might not have been able to reproduce them, I'm sure 
I had Mr. Mcon's every lick and inflection remor'zed 
Into my mind a thousand times. The album Itself was 
inspirational—actual ly it was like one big single. 
Play one sice, flip it over, and so on into the night. 


i second time around v 
an't Explain," it -as 
Pop Alt. record," Pete 


oohrenic tas*e In those days— 

I. While on one hand • in- 
Of great rock records, I also 
to anything that had horns in 
you're Influenced a Iof by 
.tyle, you know; I disliked the 
fht they were a booper group. 

(S 1 Identified wTth, acruffy ond 
the Stones cut "Aa TeafiA Go By," 
I. Gcod god, strings and horns 
‘fraying rock and reII, obviously, 
ien on the Who, as well as remain- 
id ill I of my devotion. 


1 also rememner our 12 year-old neighbor and I 
riding up to the shopping center on our bikes, proudly 
wearing our hand-drawn Keith Moor bullseye T-shirts. 
Our junior high classmates thought we were out of our 
skulls. But, all the same, I even made myself one 
with a olue circle and two red arrows. Just like I had 
seen Roger Daltry wearing in a picture of the Who in 
Flip Magazine. 


he ear 1 -/ Who legend Includes their three 
es on Shindig. Or. the firs- one (In 
.) they played their debut s’ngle, "I Can't 
:h was rarely enough to Shock you Into the 
i sheer excitement. It sounded a bit less 
my record player in the safety of my room, 
;s pretty heady stuff for my 12 -year old 
• even explain what reck seered like to me 
situation, as I had oeen exposed to 
-hi no resembling youth or peer-cu.lture In 
— W hen I bough* my first rock and -roll 
) them from my parents 4 took ther down- 
»yed them loud when no one was hone. I 
innocent, I guess, perfect fodder for the 


Explain, 


.e Who's second Shindig appearance consisted of 
: "Vaddu Potting stone," a wild James Brown num- 
the English B-s : de of "Anyway Anyhow Anywhere." 
is 'he crusher, their third and final appearance: 
;is‘ed of the Who live, a* a fe’e called some 


hysteria, ar 
even a toi ; 
cause she d 
solo singer 
Iike Sandio 
of very nice 
throb of as- 


Jazz festival' 


'-Eritain vocalists 
sh© made o auantity 
a teenage heart- 


A common belief is that the Who's failure to crack 
America In 1905 and 1960 -os the fault of lock of pub¬ 
licity by. uncaring record comoanlos. Mmm, it's hard to 
say. But anyway, here's someth Irg that ought to be of 
interest: there're full-page ads in Billboard for the 
Who's first r 'four singles! Look then up at the library 
sometime, it they nappen to keep a Billboard file’ 
(which sadly, is rare); the"A»ufuvu/ Anyhow AniMkere" 
ad is especially fascinating, because the Yho looks 
definitely short-haired and scruffy Shepards' Bush- 
nod I sh, which is fo say, dated bv 1973 standards. Do 
looks make rne band? Obviously, no. 


i (whs* with the Anima 
Gotta Get Cut 0* Thu 
iscred out all through 


tures on her first a 
of unattainabie/exct' 
ed memory for, doubt 


facet 


"Mo Girl Sloopa V) 
f "Shout," and 


rally smashed their way through "AittAUaw 
,e." T o«ord the end, and It was quifo 
d took off his Rickenbacker, took a few 
amc, end then heaved his nuita*- over I he 
he first act of rock auto-cestructlon 
• on TV—I swear my eyes were bulging— 
flowed by nothing loss thpr a manic K»'+f 
>, in an ace wher most rock drummers ware 
id le fills and Ringo-lsh thtnk-a-thud- 


and fectualFty, this ti 
primarily wltt Marian™ 
and thus the juicy scai 
lame reportedly blamii 


se will concern itself 
i+hfull’s musical legacy. 
>us material (such as Mai 


7 Cxn't Explain" ad, 2/13/65, p.ll; (4/3/65)193 
'Anywau Anyhow Anywhere ad, 6/5/65, p.7; - 
'My Generation" a'd, 11/20/65; p. 18; (2/I2/66>#7 a 
’Subititute" ad, 4/2/66,p. 19;-- 










Marianne's career Began when she met an art 
dealer na«*d John Ounbar at a dance, ard -as Invited 
By him to a party at which Andre- loog Oldham, the 
noted Rolling Stones Inpressarlo, was also in attend¬ 
ance. Oldham, according to the story, took one look 
at Marianne and decided sne'd make a perfect record- 
ino artist. As Marianne put it, "A rdneio Oldham cere 
up and uked me <{ 1 would Cite to rake a second, and 
I said 'yea, well why notf'." She was 17 at the time, 
with scant musical experience. But Oldham took her 
Into the studio In Foil '64. gave her = 'tailing Stones 
track which had been lying in the can, and the result 
was a worldwide hit, "As Team So By," sung In a 
wistful and tremulous Style By Marianne. 7ho flip, 
"Gneensteeves ," was something of a compromise Bet¬ 
ween the stondard folk versions of the song and the 
rocked-up arrangement of the Cour / Gentlemen; but 
along with her poo ascension it *os decided that 
Marianne should also storm the folk market, so a 
Br111sh-onIy single of "Mowin' In the Ktnf/ 'Houae 
of. the Rising Sun" was released, to meager success 
("Woccin”' was a fairly lush folk-rock production,, 
with Strinos and full choral backing, while "House" 
was a different version than the one on the Come fa 
Nail IP, with much nore pop production). 

A lovely Jackie DoShannon composition, "Come, and 
Stay With Me" camo noxt and was also a sol'd seller. 

When time came for an album, Marianne released tux 
simultaneously (#4680 4 89 In the catalog), a folk- 
styled IP called Come fa Way, issued in Britain only, 
.and a pop-oriented work, Marianne Faith full. The 
' folky album, produced and arranged By Jon Mark, is 
comprised of fairly typical Baez-type mate-!a 1 and 
delivery, chiefly notable for the pretty traditional 
number, "Or.ce I Had a Sweetheart," Mark's title track 
(a different version from the ono surfacing later on 
the American Go Away Fnon Hu World IP), and "Pouw In 
the Saltey Ganden." There are also a couple of 
amusina spoken pieces, an inferior version of "Ho uae 
of the Rising Sun," and "Spanish ii A Loving Tongue, 
later recorded by Dylan. 

The British version of the pop album has 14 
tracks, Including "Vomtown," "Can't You Mean M y 
Heartbeat," and "They Neve* Witt Leave v ou,” all 
eliminated on the Arerican edition, which does how¬ 
ever include her third single, John D. Loudermilk's 
"Thii Little Bind.". This record, a big hit In both 
Britain and the U.S., was the source of seme contro¬ 
versy In the former country, as Andrew Oldham, who 
had severed his professional connections with Mari¬ 
anne for the time being, had cut a version of the 
song with the Nashville Teens and releasee It In 
competition with the Faithful I version. The Teens' 
record lost out, however, and Marianne sweetly addec 
sonethino to the effect that the eontrove-sy was all 
the rere Ironic because her father had e-o!oyed the 
Nashville Teens at his farm at one time. Small world. 

At any rate, the Marianne Faithful I album was an 
exceedingly pleasant pop record, replete with fine 
material. Besides the *hree excellent singles, there 
was "Vhat Have I Vone 'kenp, ' Lennon's "Vm ci Lei eh.," 
a rather unadorned version of "What Have They Vone to 
the Vain," and a meiancnolica!ly pretty sona, "In fa 
Tire Cj< SbAAOW," composed by the unlikely team of 
Jackie DeShannon and Jimmy Page (they also wrote a 
senq tar Barbara Lewis, and possibly others). 

Marianne was now a full-fledged pop star, and 
beoan appearing on TV. pop shows as well as norm” 
shows (on which she proved to be quite outspoken and 
somewhat controversial), and even made a tour with 
the Hollies, Freddie 4 the Dreamers, and the Four 
Pennies. She had also found time to marry John Dun- 
Bar (an ontrepeneur in his own right, who 'ator openod 
a book store In partnership with the unllkoly combin¬ 
ation of Peter Asher and Milos, of subsocuont 7<*eA- 
national Tires fame) and had a child as well. 

Her next single «as "SurtreA Mights" in August '65 
It was geared admirably to The time of the season and 
becare another big hit (the flip, "The Sba La La 
Song," was also oulte nice, although not aulte as 
arresting as the haunting "fanning Sun " on the flip of 
"Thii Little Bind"). The follow-up was e massively 
orchestral/choral version of " VeiteAdau ,* however, and 
It flopped, and was not released In the U.S. Instead 
o rather lovoly slow track called "Go Ah*// FAom fa 
World' got the nod, and also fizzled. Both records 
shared the same flip side, "Oh Look Anonrd You," a 
very nice song; and "Go Away Fnom Hu Wcnid" was the 
title tuna for a British EP which contained one un- 
re leased- In-America song, "The fait of What ii Leait.' 

Finally another album appeared, Month Countny 
Maid in England and Go Away Fnom fa Would here. The 
British version aoaln differed drastically, with four 
unreleased tracks, toe you* Eyes,' "Cockle¬ 

shells," "Sunny Goodge St." and "She Moved Thnu the 
Fain," while the American edition picked up "Many 
Ann" and had a variant version of "Come fa Way" from 
The first British folk IP, along with the lest three 
singles. Best tracks, aside from the latter, were 
the'Scottish traditional number "Wild Mountain Time” 
(sic), "Salty Fnee and Eaiy" (later performed Bril¬ 
liantly by a aroup called Trees), and another tradit¬ 
ional folk tune, "Scoaoc rough FaiA." 

"Summer Mights" marked the end of Marianne's 
commercial success. In 1966 sho released two singles, 
the pretty "Tomorrow's Catling" ana Bob Lind's rather 
monotonous "Counting" (Lind being the British race at 
the time. cf. Keith Relf's "Ma. ZeAO," etc.). The 
lat+er single featured an unreteased-in-America flip 
called "I'd Like, to V<al Youa Numben"— in the States 
It was Iesuort with "Tcmoirow 1 4 Catling" on The flip. 



Marianne Faithful I models her most prized 
possession: a genuine blue suede tie. 


Nono of ti.ase releases accompnsnea anything, but 
American London went ahead and pleased an IP called 
Faith full FoAeveA In the spring. This album, was 
more adult-pop-orlented +han any of her previous L»s, 
with such dyra-'te numbers as the "Love There Fncr 
Unbnetia of CkeAboung," "I Have a Love," an atrocious 
tjno called "Seme Othen Spring," and "Tomorrow's 
Calling"’i British flip, "That'i Right Baby" dragging § 
the'auaiity oo»n. "Counting" and "Tc*cnAow' a Calling 
were included, as -ell as versions cf "Monday fandau" 
and Donovan's r Harpstead Incident" (here called "In 
the Might Tire," and released well in advance of Don¬ 
ovan’s vers ion I. 

Marianne's last album was ttie Bri''sh Loveinamist 
featuring a neat picture of the singer -earing a daudy 
Elvis tie, and appearing In the summer of '66. There 
were seven new cuts on the IP, aionq with the singles 
" Veitenday," "Thii Little Bind," and "Counting, and 
four tracks from Faith full Foneven. Two of the re¬ 
tracks were Donovan songs. Both anain In advance of 
his own versions, plus ’wo Tim Hardin songs, a syrupy 
tjne called "Oja Love Hai Gone," ard another fine 
DeShannon number, "Vou Can'* Go Where the Roiei Gc. 

There followed a three year layoff from record¬ 
ing, 'with on© exception), a period which was filled 
with several acting stints (notably Gini On a fatcA- 
cyUei and primarily by her vaunted liaison with Hick 
Janoer and its attendant escapades (drug busts, mis¬ 
carriage, etc.). The one recorded exception -as o 
reunion with Oldham to cu* the fabulous Ronettes num¬ 
ber, "Is Thii Vhat 1 Get Fon Loving Vou Baku." Old¬ 
ham gave it ?ho true Spector-acolyte treatment, in¬ 
cluding, of all things, a Dixieland instrumental 
break, and it was a great record. But It failed com¬ 
mercial ly In both the U.S. and Britain, it was also 
the only new track on the early-'69 'kvianne Faith- 
full'i Greatest Hiti album (roleased chiefly, as far 
as can Be surmised, +c cash in on the success of ^ 
Simon & Garfunkel's reworking o f "ScaAboAOugh Fair, 
featured prominently on the album. 

In May 1969, a Mick Jagger-produced single -l+h 
an obscure, fairly pleasanr Goffin-King song called 
"Something Better" as the top side, was released, n 
went nowhero. but the flip side garnered a bit of FM 
play at the tire—It was a Jaqgar-Rlchord tune called 
"Siiten fanpkine " with a doom-laden melody and arr¬ 
angement and one of the most deathly-weary vocals 
ever recorded. Marianne's" performance fit the morbid 
subject matter perfectly, it’s sinco Become hideous¬ 
ly rare, and remains Marianne Faithful I's last re¬ 
corded work. There -as talk of an album around '69, 
but ir never raterialized, and later repor’s regard¬ 
ing Marianne k C3 her CO!loosing on movie sets, in 
hospitals for drug withdrawal, and in general -ere a 
nI corny lot. Nothing has been heard recently that 
wouffl contradict this tone—It's a sad doncuemont to 
the Story of a onetime teenage neart-throb. 

---Ken Bornei 


DOZY, BEAKY, 
MICK & TICH 


Among mid-sixties London cognoscenti, Davo Dee, 
Dozy, Beaky, Mick & Tich -ere widely loathed and 
onathematically regarded as approximating Monkee-level. 
But actually the case may have Been similar to the 
American image problem of Paul Revere 4 The Raiders; 
like that stellar aggregation, Dave Deo 4 Co. appealed 
to a vast young audience, wore extremely colorful 
stage attire, and indulged In a lot of comedy routines 
and general looning about onstage (like Dozy's ‘eatured 
leap Into Dave Dee's arms, or the time Dave Doe's 
bullwhip alm6st sliced Tlch's ear off). And, again 
like the Raiders, they cane up with a lengthy string 
-if ultracownorcfal pop records, and most of them 
sound pretty good in these fal:ow cays. 

First known as Dave Dee 4 The Bostons, Thyir later 
name evolved out of some rather obscure nicknames, and 
the tongue-twisting moniker served to engrave their 
identity on dee-jays and other influential bod parsers, 
at least In Brltlan. Thor were manoged and manipulated 
by tne well-known team of Ken Howard and Alan Blaikley 
(Howard Blaikley on composer credits), who had started 
Out With the Honeycombs But reachod their Dinrecle of 
success with COO0M4T (later they *o'k«d with groups 
like Pianino Youth and even -rote Elvis’ iWI'vd 
Lcit Vou" hit,). Howard Blaikloy wr^te al! their 
singles (A-sides> and many of their album trar/s, and 
despite an over-reIianco on gimmicks, manaood to come 
up with some merorable hard rock hits. 


The aroup’s first single was a pleasant beat 
Called coilod “Ait 1 Want, a """or British Ml In 
July ’65. "Vou Make It fave" introduced a prominent 
fuzz-tone foundation, as -ell as a great deni of 
borrowing from the McCoys’ "Hana On Slocpr/," s rd C : d 
some-nat'better. Then "Hold Tight," capitalizing co 
the sane tazz-based sound, with a sledcehanmer beat 
derived from the Routers’ "Let’i Go’,’" a vicious punk- 
rock-1 ike guitar break, and indecipherable lyrics, 
smashed high into the British top 10 and achieved a 
bit of regional success in the U.S., notably !r. 

Northern California. "Hold Tight" was a r'assic mid- 
50's British single, and served to establish the 
group coco and for all. "HideouMli" -as the next b’o 
hit, in ‘he Identical vein; and they released a 
British alburn full of engaging and melodic hard-edged 
pop rockers—a consistently tine record except for an 
absolutely horrendous spoken introduction by famed 
•British DJ Kenny Everett, 

Their next single was a very olmmicky Zorba-influ¬ 
enced number celled "Bend It," nominally a dance tune 
but in the original British version one of the more 
lyrically salacious songs of tho ora (very much in 
keepino with the "agneiiive, ilightlu iexy icund that 
ha& become cuA tnademmk as Dozy ouf it). "Bern It 
was a massive smash continentally, but ran into -ice- 
spread censorship problems in the J.S., so the Bard 
(or their managers) wrote an apologetic letter to 'tne 
nation's deejeys", and djbbed in now lyrics, which 
stressed the word "dance" repeatedly (aithnugh n la-d 
chuckle remained intact. Just for a laugh). 

None of this helped them get an American hit, 
however; but in England they remained at the top of the 
pops. "Save Me" continued their gimmicky trend, wilh 
a lot of Latin percussion (still a pleasant record,); 
but a second British album. If faiic Be The Food Of 
Love, ^nepane Fon Indigestion, -as once acal' a very 
nice pop-rock package,' vtTh stralgntfor-crcly ©"joy- 
able tunes (though the group's affectionate tribute 
To British lavatories, "Lcoa Of England," was a bit 
out of the ordinary). "Touch Me Touch Me” marked a 
return to their primal fuzz sound, very nice; ond 4 or 
some reason it promoted Fontana in the States to Issue 
an I s called Vavy Vee Vc:y Beaku Hick S Tick's Oneat- 
eit Hits (a Slight mi snore.- in that *hey hadn't had 
any), an excellent introduction to the group featuring 
Or Irish hits ,ina four reasonably oood flip sides ana 

"Touch Me" -as just about their last good sir.de, 
however; "Okau" reverted to the "Bead It" sound -ith n 
a heavy gyp5Y flavor (the Continental 'lip, "He's A 
RaueA" on the other hand, was an excellert, exuberant 
:;verpodlian rocker) eng "Z abadak" -as the wors* yet, 
a virtually Indescribable record full of cascading 
percussion riffs and nonsensical lyrics. Aptonl3h- 
'ngly, the record (on Imperial now) made the Amuricar 
top 60; and the follow-up, "Legend of Xanadu," -ith 
Its melodramatic Mexicon bullfight ruslc end -h’p- 
r.racks (hence the onstage Incident cited above). 

Bubbles under itoro healthily than their previous 
Fontana outings. So, Irneriai bomusedly released an 
album, Tire To Take Offlrouahly correscnding to their 
If Mo One Sang album : r. Brltlan), which -es unfor¬ 
tunately an atrocious muddle of various Incompatible 
and unpalatable styles, from vaudovllle to Latin to 
fullblown VOR ballads (like their American follow-up 
single, "Bncak Out"--a terrible record) ar.d even a 
title track by Albert Hertford . 

3/ this Time (mld-'68), the group haC passec its 
peak comnorclal ly; *hey had a fo« more hits '"Lait 
Might In Soho," "Wneck Of The Antoinette"}, but 
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DAVE DEE, cont. 



eventually broke up. Dave Dee -en* solo, »ith abou* 
naif a dozen records to his credit (one of Khlch, 
"Annabtlla," was covered by “amilton, Joe. frank 4 

Reynolds, and It's easy to see why); the rest of the - 
aroun continued as D9M&T , scorlno a British hit with 
"Mn. Ple/ident" and releasing a few other records, 
including the unusual social commentary "Tonight 
Today" (U.S. Cotillion), witn Its creaking vocal 
undercurrent and odd, round-!i<o structure. 

While not crucial British Invas'on figures, Dave 
Dee S Co. made good pop records most of *he time, and 
hardly deserve the pariah status accorded them by their 
literary cc*©atrIot$. With their colorful image and 
good-natured excess* of showmanship, they eldest 
appeared a parody of the wild, flashy Mod bands of 
'64-’65: and, in general, they seemed to be In it for 
the lejghs, and the splrl+ was contagious. Incidental¬ 
ly, for’the record, the nicknarr* vs. the real-name 
breakdown went Dave Due* Davie “ermon, Dozv'Trevor 
Davies, 6eaky=John Dynpnd, Mlck-Vic^ael Wilson, and 
Tich -as Ian Ar©y—just In case you'd thought I'd 
forgotten. 

--Ken Bwinu 



It ray seer* redundant to speak of the Tronns. 
when two Issues back Lest©' Bargs spewed forth a good 
25,000 words on the subject. Hc-e.e-.. .as c-ea* an 
article as was, if cid-'* seg'n to cove- *•© 

T rogas’ music or their pta-e in a purely English con¬ 
text! we can't do tha* ccmplately here, but there 
are n few things worth. mentioning. 

they came late in the English invasion—1966, the 
transitional yea r . T*e Underground -as oecinninp to 
stir. Cream was already together, Hendrix was around. 
Cut English pop was dominated by groups who hod 
evolved directly out gf *%rseybeat and owed much of 
their sound tc it. Groups like Dave Dee, the Small 
C aces, the Move, the Who, Jonathan Kino's various 
productions, and the Troggs (not counting, of course, 
the Beatles, Stonas, Kirks, etc. who -ere still 
around, but were evolving by then In their own direc¬ 
tions, no longer part of any particular local style 
or scene). 

The groups of this period had. In general, a less 
spontaneous sound than their predecessors— in many 
cases it was a calcuiatedlv manufactured stylo, the 
roots of what pop was to become after its Impending 
schism with the Underground faction, and whaf It re¬ 
mains today despite the recent reunion. In discuss¬ 
ing this type of pop, whether It bo the Cartridge 
family or the Electric Light Orchestra, the criteria 
are different from what's usually applied to roc«. 

The mere fact that a record 's "manufactuAed“ should 
not be held agalns* t—we should only consider how 
i cell constructed It is, for that's where Its virtues 
are to be found. 

The Troggs were in at the ground floor of bubfe- 
rock, and like their early American counterparts such 
as the Ohio Express, they had strong roots In-punk- 
rock which gave thei- music a vitality later bubblepoo 
group* couldn't match. T hey we'e menaced and nanio- 
uloted by Larrv who had been around awhile pro¬ 

ducing various 3 49 a‘d pop oroups, and It was the 
early success of »he Troggs that enabled ‘‘ape to 
start his own label, p age One, later one of Enaland's 
most prolific single* labels. 
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The Troggs bulIt their sound or heavy beat, loud 
bass, constant fuzztone, raunchy vocals, and suggest¬ 
ive lyrics. They never lost this orientation (their 
I9"2 release, "feel/ Like a Woman" is, if anything, 
their most punkish yet), and while they could sound 
like the Archies, they wore just as likely to sound 
like the Sfandells or the next cut. Thei' early re¬ 
cordings included Chuck Berry songs like "JaguaA ard 
the TtundeAbind" and "Little Queenie," Bo Diddlay's 
'"'Icna" and, to prove they knew what they were about, 
"Louie Louie." They did the original versions of 
‘A aiamj That You Want He" (a hit for Evle Sands) ord 
"Evil Woman" (Spooky Tooth). They had some bomOs, 
yes, but on the whole the Trogas wer# far better ard 
more creative than they are aenerally giver credit 
for, even by the "punk-rock" brigade. 

They also had ar inordinate ampunt of material 
that never came out in the U.S. An entire album’s 
worth of softer songs, Cellophane, remains unissued 
excep’ *or one sena, "Love ii All Abound." It Includ¬ 
es two classics, "All of the Tine" and a standout 
rocker railed "Seventeeen." Most of the sores on 
Tnoaglcdunamite are similarly foreign to American ears. 
Then, besides two volumes of greatest hits, there was 
another English album which collected most of the 
late slnoles that, while they did come out in America, 
are and were almost impossible to find. Great Ballads 
like ’You Car. Cny You Want To," the maniacal "Tke 
Raven," the insistent "LcveA,". anc, possibly their 
best, "Suxpni/e SunpU/e," featuring a '-eal Marquee- 
Club-like raveup at fhe ono, with Nicky Hopkins on 
piano. 

Of the singles that didn't ccme out here, "Uayke 
the Hainan" from 1966 is the most scuqht-efter. it 
captures o rare psychedelic moment for the Troggs. a 
real product of its times and yet a bit of a spoof as 
well, like Episode Six's "Ha. UnxveA/e." A weird rec¬ 
ord, too. Eaually weird is a song that, as far os I 
know, is available only on a German album titled Hip 
Hip Hccnay, which may be similar to the almost unknown 
Sritish album Mixed Bag. 

The song is "Punpte Shade a,” and bizarre is the 
only word for it. It's their "Lucy in the Sky With 
Diamond/", The lyrics include lines like "banboo but- 
toilliu, tU'ice thei/. nonmal /ize, floating aAound in 
ny misd." The musical tacklna is Straight Traces, 
unlike "Maybe the Hodman"• s freakiness, but sc^e"-. 
that only adds to thg weirdness. 

This album also Includes "Hanble/ ard Seme Gun," 
never Ou* ir. *he J.S.. and one other Pvs+Ifyinn r u *. 
it's called "Off the Recond," and like the Beach Boys' 
"Oua F dvonite Rec ending Se//ion/ r ;-'5 an in-studio 
talk. Joke anc insul* session. 1 don't know where 
you can get this album, so eat your hearts out Trocns 
fans. 



I 


Even that isn't the end of Troggs ephemera. I 
nave listings for ar album called 1 ixed Bag, a solo 
album by Chris 3rltton, and sole singles By Ronnie 
Bond and Reg Presley—none of which anybody seem* to 
nave seen. This Is the kind of group collectors love, 
put the Troggs are also a group every rock fan should 
be supporting. They're still around, had a hit lasf 
year in South Africa with "EveAything’/ Forma"(the 
ballad their record company Insisted on pushing as the 
A-slde of "Feel/ Like a Woman") and according to In¬ 
terviews, they're determined that their fuzztone 
raunch style -ill live again. Personally, l think 
their time will come very soon. They -ere just six 
years ahead of It, that's all. As the liner notes of 
Cettcpkane pointed cut, in 1967: 

"The Tncgg/ one neatly pop in peA/pective. Them 
have been toe many cynic/ who have mganded then a/ - 
a bit of a joke. TbAough the pa/t few month/ of 
p/ychedelia and electAola they have been quietly pne- 
viding uninhibited nock and noil with gentle ballad/. 
Ny mu/age--no in/tnuction/ on how to live a happieA, 
fultiA life--ju/t the /imple /ugge/tion that it might 
be a good idea to have fun, dance and enjoy youn- 
/elvu. And that it why the Tnogg/, having Tnegged-- 
Tnoggle on'." 

I couldn't have put it better myself. 

—Gma Shoo 



JONATHAN KING: 

Because of his unique and brilliant 
vision of rock as contrived, trendy pop-schlock, 
Jonothon King became the first master of 
British bubblegum. His music was all over the 
place in 1966, and though he wasn't taken very 
seriously during the Underground years, his 
records always sold and now, in the last year 
or so, his vision has hod its final vindication 
in the fact that his new label, U.K., is the 
fifth largest label in England in terms of sales. 
He is the Mike Curb, Terry Knight, and Kim 
Fowley of England, all rolled into one. 

He didn't have much to do with Mersey- 
beat, except for his ascendency during the 
final heyday of the Mersey offshoots and his 
dedication to pop, but that's good enough. 

His first group was the Bumblies, which almost 
certainly was not the group of the same name 
that later became the Cryin' Shames. He wrote 
0 song called "Everyone's Gone to the Moon," 
which Tony Hali at Decca advised him to 
record. He did, and it became a worldwide 
hit in late '65, cashing in on the transplanted 
folk-rock protest trend. English protest music 
was characteristically more contrived than its 
American counterpart, and King took his to 
extremes, with orchestras and pure pop arrange¬ 
ments. Thus his style was established from the 
start. 

"Round Round" was perhaps his best 
effort in the genre, followed by "It's Good 
News Week," which he recorded himself and 
also made into a hit for Hedgehoppers Anony¬ 
mous, five ex-RAF men who became King's 
first proteges and had a handful of singles 
under his tutelege before disbanding in early 
'67. "Good News Week" sounds rother vopid 
today as protest songs go, but in its time it 
was banned in most of the U.S., mainly be¬ 
cause of the verse that went "It's good news 
week, lots of blood in Asia now; they've but¬ 
chered off the socred cow, they've got a lot to 
eat." That was in the same year that "Ballad 
of the Green Berets" was the *1 song in America. 


With the success of this record. King 
rather lost interest in his own singing, although 
he continued to make records straight through, 
in addition to his many productions. His stuff 
has always been topical, os these titles reveal: 
"Let It All Hang Out," "Colloquial Sex," "I 
Don't Want to Be Gay".... and in 1966 
Jonathan King was also one of England's most 
controversial figures due to his BBC radio show, 
and particularly his weekly column in Disc , 
where he replaced Andrew Oldham as the 
resident opinionated egotist. He took a lot of 
unpopular stands, and always received plenty 
of hate mail. Bue he was one of the leading 
"faces" of fhe period, and was one of the most 
influential forces in English pop during 1966, 
just as he is today. 

PINKERTON'S "ASSORT" COLOURS: 


Probably influenced somewhat by Jon¬ 
athan King's style of pop, but more a late- 
blooming product of Liverpool pop, was 









Pinkerton's "Assort." Colours. The group 
consisted of Samuel Pinkerton Kempe, David 
Holland, Tony Newman, Barrie Bernard and 
Tom Long. They were discovered by pirate 
radio chief Reg Calvert, who also managed 
the Fortunes, in a Rugby dance hall. They 
wore different colored suits on stage, had 
short styled mod haircuts, and featured the 
sound of a harpsichord. They mode six good, 
light pop singles, from early '66 to late '68 
(they dropped the "Assort." in ’67) but had 
only one hit, "Mirror Mirror," which reached 
^9 in the English cherts. 


THE RIOT SQUAD: 

The Riot Squad was another group that 
came and went during this transitional era. 
They recorded eight singles between early '65 
and late '66, and were basically a studio 
group manipulated by Ltrry Page and/or Joe 
Meek, who were Jonathan King's bubblepop 
rivals although they never matched him in 
imagination. The group's regular members 
included Bob Evans, Terry Clifford, "Nero," 

"Butch" Davis, Dell Roll and Rodger Crisp, 
although at various times the group also in¬ 
cluded Jon Lord, Mitch Mitchell, and Graham 
Bonney (who had a minor hit in '66 with 
“Supergirl"). Only two of their records came 
out here, and the one I have, "Gonna Make 
You Mine" on Roulette, is a Graham Bond 
style, R&Bluesy thing, quite nice actually. 


CHRIS ANDREWS: 

Chris Andrews was another common name 
in England throughout 1966. He began by 
fronting The Ravens, as Chris Ravel I (with one 
single in '63), and went on as a songwriter to 
clef for the Four Seasons, Eddie Rambeau, and 
many others. He was picked up by Adam Faith 
and wrote all his material during 1964, includ¬ 
ing the hit "It’s Alright." In 1965 he wrote 
hits for Sandie Shaw, including "Girl Don't 
Come" and "Long Live Love." His first solo 
record was "Yesterday Man" and it got to ^3 
in England, and to ^94 in America. He fol¬ 
lowed it with a ^13 hit, "To Whom It May 
Concern," then faded from sight after a few 
more singles. His records were fine pop 
ballads, with a fairly strong basis in Mersey 

R&B. 


THE BEATSTALKERS: 

A Scottish group, the Beatstalkers con¬ 
tributed some of this era's better singles. Their 
sound was pop R&B, featuring organ. "Every¬ 
body's Talkin' About My Baby" was their first 
release in October '65, and one of their best. 
My favorite is "Left Right Left," with its heavy 
pounding beat and Stevie Winwood vocal 
sound. The group included Eddie Campbell, 
Ronnie Smith, Joe Gaffney, and "Tudge" 
Williamson, and was produced by Denny Cordell. 

EPISODE SIX: 

This is one of my favorite groups of this 
period. They featured an all-star lineup in¬ 
cluding Ian Gillian and Roger Glover (Deep 
Purple), Graham and Shiela Carter-Dimmock, 



Gonna Make You Mine 
b/*> I Wanna Talk About My Baby 


RIOT SQUAD 


RECORDED IN 


At upper left. Episode Six; upper right, 
Pinkerton’s "Assort. ” Colours; above 
the Beatstalkers. 


Harvey Shield, Tony Bareham, and Mick Un¬ 
derwood (Herd, ex-Outlaws). Only half of 
their eight releases came out here, and all 
those are so different that this has to be Eng¬ 
land's most eclectic group. They placed great 
emphasis on production and song structure, and 
seemed to recognize the value of a good tight 
single. 

Their second release was a fine ballad 
called "I Hear Trumpets Blow," originally 
done by the Tokens. Next came "Here.There 
and Everywhere," the Beatles song, backed by 
"Mighty Morris Ten," a hot rod number 
patterned after the Hondells and to my know¬ 
ledge the only record of its type recorded in 
England. Quite good, too. This wes late '66. 
Then came "Love-Hate Revenge," a powerful 
folk-rocker that came out here on Elektra, and 
it's well worth searching out. Their next 
release was "Morning Dew," a nice folk-rock 
ballad issued here on the Compass label. Their , 
only other American release was "Mr. 

Universe," (on Chapter One, in late '68) 
which is either the most pretentious record of 
all time or a remarkably acute parody of the 
then-popular "meaning of the universe" 
records. Its mock-serious chorus includes the 
query, "am I just a bubble in your beer, Mr. 
Universe?" There was a second, English-only 
release on Chapter One, titled "Mozart Versus 
the Rest." I can only imagine what it must 
sound like I 

-—Greg Shaw 


NON-ENGLISH I 

BEAT GROUPS | 

The beat sound was, of 
.course, not confined to the 
British Isles. Some of the best 
records in the style (such as 
"She's the One" by the Chart- 
busters, "Roses Are Red" by 
the You Know Who Group, 

"It's Cold Outside" by the 
Choir, and hundreds more) 
were made by American groups. 
Those, however, will have to 
wait for future issues. But 
many other countries boasted 
English-inspired rock groups 
as well. Australia had a 
great many, although with the 
exception of one they were 
never heard of in our hemi¬ 
sphere. That exception, how¬ 
ever, was one of the finest 
groups of its era: The Easybeats. 
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Although native Britons, the Easybeats 
were originally bosed in Australia, and by the 
end of 1965 were the reigning local group, 
provoking dromatic outbursts of "Eosyfever" 
wherever they played- In early '66, the 
group ("Little Stevie" Wright, lead vocals; 
George Young, rhythm guitar—and brother of 
Grapefruit's George Alexander, though how 
there came to be two Georges in one family is 
still a mystery; Harry Vanda, lead guitar and 
songwriter, with George; Snowy Fleet, drums; 
and Dick Diomonde, bass) travelled to London, 
arranged a worldwide recording deal with 
United Artists, and hooked up with famed pro¬ 
ducer Shel Talmy. 

In March '66 they had a massive Australian 
hit with a mildly funky, slightly Beotle-like 
original called "Make You Feel Alright (Wo¬ 
men)"; it was released in the States with a de¬ 
lightful picture cover graphically illustrating 
the Eosyfever phenomenon, and a flip, “In My 
Book," an affecting early '60s type ballad, 
which was never released on a subsequent al¬ 
bum. It was not successful outside their home 
base, but another single, "Come and See Her," 
and an "Eosyfever" EP stayed in the Australian 
top 10 for weeks on end. 

Ultimately they were all eclipsed by the 
next single, "Friday On My Mind," which 
shortly thereafter took off in Britain as well, 
and finally became a large-sized American 


hit. With good reason, too--the song was com¬ 
pletely irresistible, with a distinctive pulsing 
beat stemming from the unusual rhythm guitar, 
and infectious Morse code harmonies—and it 
was a classic teenage weekend song in the 
Eddie Cochran tradition, to boot. 

An album followed in early '67, and it was 
a superb pop-rock showcase~the group seemed 
somewhat similar to the Who in vocal inflec¬ 
tions, bass lines, and teenage lyrical themes, 
but the music was basically very distinctive, 
complex, intriguing material, with unexpected 
instrumental breaks, fine harmonies, and vast 
overall exuberance. Some of the best cuts 
were "Do You Have a Soul," with its dizzying 
changes, "Saturday Night," "You Me We Love" 
(potentiall y a great Reg Presley vehicle), the 
title cut (of course), and a version of "River 
Deep Mountain High" which suffered product¬ 
ion-wise but was probably the best beat group 
rendition ever (vanquishing Deep Purple, the 
Animals, the Badd Boys, etc.). With only one 

poor track (“See Line Woman"), the LP was a 
triumph then and sounds perhaps even better 
today. 

The Easybeats' next single, "Heaven and 
Hell,” suffered from a tardy release date 
(August '67, some 9 months after "Friday" was 
first issued), a taboo-violating title, and 
possibly a touch of overcomplexity; but de¬ 
spite its widespread commercial failure, it 
was one of the finest singles of its time. Ad¬ 
mirably produced by Glyn Johns, it featured 
electrifying guitar figures, great dynamics, 
and a stunning middle section with absolutely 
celestial harmonies. Their next single, 

"Falling Off the Edge of the Warl d," was 


almost as good, an emotion-fraught massive 
production pop number about marital infidelity. 
In both its relative lack of rock & roll found¬ 
ations and its more adult subject matter, the 
record marked a significant directional change 
away from teenage concerns; but the song it¬ 
self was so well-executed that it ranks with 
the very best records the Easybeats made—it 
was another chart absentee, however. 

"The Music Goes Round My Head," in 
early '68, was even less commercial and rock- 
oriented, an odd melodic structure featuring 
frequent and disconcerting clarinet fills— 
strangely compelling but hardly a galvanizing 
hit. Then their worst single to dote, a melo¬ 
dramatic pop showstopper ballad called "Hello 
How Are You," became a surprise top 10 hit 
in Britain, ond another album followed (re¬ 
leased in the U.S. in late '68). The last 
three singles were included, plus nine other 
cuts of dramatically varying quality. Versions 
of "Can't Take My Eyes Off You" and "Hitthe 
Road Jack" detracted considerably, but 
pleasant originals like "Land of Make Believe" 
and "Fancy Seeing You Here" compensated 
nicely. 

And the LP opened in ferocious fashion 
with the group's next American single, "Gonna 
Have a Good Time," a British punk classic 
about a fabulous dance featuring everyone's 
favorite femmes fatale (sic). Bony Maronie, 

Long Tall Sally, and Short Fat Fanny. Itwould 
have been cheering to learn of their presence 
on the radio in early '69, but the single unfor¬ 
tunately failed to hit once again, and the Easy 
beats subsequently departed UA. 

In November '69 they reappeared with a 
new vocalist, a chop known as Russell; a new 
label. Rare Earth; and a single called "St. 
Louis." An energetic straightforward rocker, 
it managed to crash the American charts (for 
the first time since "Friday"), but Rare Earth 
did not issue a follow-up album (although it 
was listed briefly in some catalogs). One did 
appear in England, colled Friends , (on Polydor) 
and it was rather disappointing. The main 
problem was the lack of Vanda-Young songs 
(previously prolific, they were represented by 
only two of II songs). Russell contributed o 
couple of fairly catchy cuts, but more often 
was responsible for overblown pop drivel or 
mediocre funk numbers, also singing the former 
in one of those typically beefy Rare Earth-label 
/group voices. Periodic horn intrusions didn't 
help either, and the album remains deservedly 
obscure. 

One more single from the LP was issued in 
the U.S. in June '70, an unimpressive track 
called "Who Are My Friends," but the Easy¬ 
beats as such were through, ond broke up 
shortly afterward. Vanda and Young, always 
the key members, did continue, however, sur¬ 
facing on British Deram under the name Haff/s 
Whiskey Sour with a fine single, "Shot in the 
Head"/"Bye Bye Bluebird." The latter was an 
excellent rocker with a riff similar to "Natural 
Man" (see below), while "Shot" was a solid 
blues-rocker later covered by Savoy Brown (the 
Vanda-Young team was covered often—in '67 
they penned Los Bravos' comeback hit "Bring a 
Little Lovin'", "Come In You'll Get Pneumon¬ 
ia" was covered by Gary Walker's group Rain, 
among others, and "Gonna Have a Good Time" 
was recorded many times—the Clinger Sisters, 
Jamie Lyons (of the Music Explosion), the 
British group Black Claw, to name but o few). 
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Finally in late '72, under the name Marcus 
Hook Roll Band, Vanda and Young unleashed a 
monumental blockbuster of a single called 
"Natural Man." Lyrically o fascinating socio¬ 
cultural survey of the early '70s from a confused 
teenage viewpoint, it was overflowing with 
terrific musical hooks and riffs, building to a 
tension-filled frenzied climax. The flip, an 
energetic dance number called "Boogalooing Is 
For Wooing," was excellent as well, and all in 
all the single easily ranked as one of the most 
criminally overlooked commercial failures of 
1972, a year replete with such injustices. An¬ 
other, inferior single ("Louisiana Lady") fol¬ 
lowed, and then a squib in Billboard reported 
that Vanda and Young were returning to Aus¬ 
tralia in a local production capacity. It was 
a depressing end to a seven-year hit-and-miss 
(chiefly the latter) affair with pop stardom, 
but during its course the Easybeats in their 
various incarnations did make some of the fin¬ 
est high-spirited rock & roll around, and 
should be suitably commemorated. 

—KEN BARNES 

Rockin’ 
Around 
the World 

Probably the largest beat cult outside Eng¬ 
land and America existed in Germany. Before 
Liverpool groups started playing there, Germar 
rock consisted at its best of close imitations of 
American rockers like Elvis, Gene Vincent, 
etc. Rock & roll is essentially a product of 
American culture, and while Britishers can get 
close to it via shared language and some cul¬ 
tural similarities, no non-English speaking 
country prior to around 1969 managed to pro¬ 
duce any rock that wasn't totally derivative. 

But the Germans were, of course, turned on 
by all the excitement taking place across the 
Channel, and soon there were German beat 
groups making the trek to Liverpool, where for 
some reason they were as popular as the Liver¬ 
pool groups were in Hamburg. There's no 
telling how many such groups there were, as 
only a few left any recorded heritage, but the 
evidence left by those few speaks well for 
Germany's contribution to the Big Beat. 

One such group was the Rats, who I'm told 
included Mick Ronson (currently David Bowie's 
guitarist). Of their three releases I know of, 
most were blues songs like "Spoonful," "Parch- 
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man Farm" and "Everyday I Have the Blues." 

I have "Spoonful" on an American single, and 
can attest to its excellence. The sound issolid 
Mersey, especially the flip which is a typically 
Liverpool upbeat ballad. 

Of all the German groups, only one had 
any impact in England or America. That was 
the Rattles. Perhaps it was the mystique of 
coming from the Star Club, where the Beatles 
First began to take off, but whatever the cause 
•he Rattles became very popular in Liverpool. 
They had shared a lot of bills back in Hamburg 
with the Searchers, whose first recordings were 
done there, and eventually an album of the 
two groups was issued, on which the Rattles 
material generally outshone that of the 
Searchers. 

One of the oddest inequities of the English 
Invasion is the fact that, although they had to 
my knowledge no singles released here, there 
was in addition to that Searchers album, an 
entire LP of The Rattles' Greatest Hits which 
wasn't, I believe, even released in England! 
Anyway, we should count our blessings, be¬ 
cause it's one of the era's best albums. The 
Rattles were better than most of the Liverpool 
groups. They sounded completely relaxed and 
natural with the materiol, had a fine sense of 
rave, a fantastic beat, sounded at times like 
the DC5 and early Manfred Mann, and could 
always be counted on to do enough Chuck 
Berry and Buddy Holly songs to keep things 
rocking. They recorded "Hippy Hippy Shake," 
"Sha La La La La," "Roll Over Beethoven," 
"Bye Bye Johnny," "Shame Shame Shame," 
"Zip-A-Dee-Doo-Dah" and a great song 
called "Las Vegas." Their choice of songs was 
generally pretty sound as far as their style was 
concerned, and somewhat more imaginative 
than many of the groups who never seemed to 
run out of Coasters and Isley Bros, material. 

What many don't realize is that the Rattles 
never broke up. They released a wild scorcher 
called "The Witch" in 1969, sounding somewhat 
like Deep Purple, were back in '71 with o 
similar number "Devil's On the Loose," and 
have a new one, "Devil's Son," just out. Un¬ 
doubtedly they've been recording continuously 
in Germany through the years, and there must 
be dozens of records unknown to us. Any 
reader having knowledge of same is urged to 
get in touch—this is one group whose greatness 
has survived the years, even if they are vir¬ 
tually forgotten. 

There's one other group that needs to be 
mentioned in the context of German beat mu¬ 



sic, and that's the Lords. I don't think any of 
their records came out in England or America, 
but they had such a good feeling for the music 
that they deserve some recognition. The Lords 
specialized in cover versions of English minor 
hits, and they picked some strange ones. For 
instance, they took the Country Gentlemen's 
arrangement of "Greensleeves," and also did 
versions of "Shakin 1 All Over," "Que Sera 
Sera" and "Seven Daffodils," based on English 
records that had never made the top 20. 

Unfortunately I don't have either of the 
two albums released by the Lords during their 
beat phase, but if the three singles I have are 
any indication, they must have been great. 
They weren't especially creative, but they had 
the tone and every nuance of Liverpool rock 
down to a science. Their English, however, 
left a lot to be desired: "quivers down ze 
backhbone, I got sie shivers in ze kneebone, 
veil ze krammers zit da schpinebone..." 

Great fun, tho. 

Like the Rattles, the Lords are still active. 

I have three albums by them released in recent 
years. One, Ulleogomoxbe, was made during 
their psychedelic phase. Where originally 
they looked a bit like the Pretty Things, by 
1969 they were wearing robes and exuding 
flowers. On Shakin' All Over '70 (which 
incidentally leads one to wonder whether they 
were aware of Johnny Kidd's exceedingly ob¬ 
scure "Shakin 1 All Over '65") however, they 
were into a nice late-sixties English pop sound, 
and nowadays they're probably into either 
heavy metal or space rock. If anyone knows 
more about them, I'd appreciate hearing. 

Oh, I almost forgot Drafi. Drafi was and 
is a German pop singer on the order of Engel¬ 
bert Humperdinck, and I wouldn't mention him 
except for the fact .that he made some excel lert 
beat-style records in '65 and '66. "Come On 
Let's Go" (not the Ritchie Valeris song) com¬ 
bines German ond English lyrics with a great 
beat and some frantic raw singing. It was his 
first record, as "Drafi Deutscher & His Magics." 
The flip, "Shake Hands" is pretty wild too. It 
was one of three singles he had out here on 
London. But his first real hit was the ballad 
"Amanda," without the group, ond that set the 
direction he was to follow. And disqualified 
him, alee, for a longer article in these pages. 

4 

Scandinavia was the source of a few good 
beat groups. Sweden had been known in the 
early '6& as the home of the Spotnicks, c* ir - 
strumental group who put out around 20 alt--: 
before they were done. In 1965 an Englis- 
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group colled the Renegades migrated to Finland 
and announced that they were going to become 
the Beatles of that country. And it worked! 
"Cadillac" became a huge hit, there and in 
England, and was covered everywhere; in Den¬ 
mark by Sir Henry & the Butlers, and in Swedes 
by a group called the Hep Stars. 

The Hep Stars had no originality, but they 
had an amazing affinity for beat music, a 
taste for oldies, and a compelling sound feotur- 
ing heavy rhythm guitar and lead organ. They 
left behind as their testament one incredible 
live album, containing versions of "Cadillac," 
"What'd I Say," "So Mystifying," "Only You," 
"Wear My Ring Around Your Neck," "Surfin' 
Bird," "Talahassee Lassie," "If You Need Me" 
"Farmer John," "Bald Headed Woman" and 
"Whole Lotta Shakin 1 ." The album has power¬ 
ful kinetic force, one of the all-time great 
live albums. Unfortunately their studio ver¬ 
sions of the same songs are as lacking in excite¬ 
ment as the album was replete with it, and are 
on the whole a disappointment. A cover of 
Mike Berry's "Buddy Holly Tribute" is about 
the best of the lot. They stayed together 
until about 1972, changing with the times, 
going through Psychedelic and ending up with 
Neil Young imitations. Too bad. 

As for the rest of Europe, well, France 
must've had a small scene, but all I know ofis 
Johnny Hallyday, who did cover versions of 
English hits just as he's covered everything 
else through the years. Italy must have had 
something too, since the Stones and Yardbirds 
recorded material in Italian specifically for 
that market, and the Beatles had a live album 
mistakenly issued there by EMI. There were 
probably local groups doing Mersey stuff in 
South Africa too, but I have no source for 
information except that Mickie Most had a 
successful recording career there before moving 
to England, the Troggs have always been pop¬ 
ular there, and rock always seems to be in de¬ 
mand. Merseybeat was a worldwide phenom¬ 
enon, and wherever there were recording facil¬ 
ities and a leisure class, kids were undoubtedly 
copying the music on record. 

One of the larger such scenes, and one I 
do have some knowledge of, existed in 
Mexico. When I was living in San Francisco, 

I once found a store in the Mexican district 
that had a whole bin full of different albums 
with Mexican versions of English songs by the 
Stones, Yardbirds, Zombies, Kinks, etc. The 
groups looked pretty sharp, and I would've 
loved to buy 'em all, but not at $6.98 a shot. 

I did however pick up one used album that 
was probably somewhat representative. 

Meet the Fabulous Thunderbirds isn't 
strictly Mexican. The Thunderbirds were 
American Indians from the Pueblo village of 
Isleta, near the Mexican border, and the al¬ 
bum was on an Albuquerque label called Red 
Feather. But it's close enough. The songs 
include "Route 66," "Chains," "Twist & 
Shout," "Hot Pastromi," "Let's Dance," "Glcd 
All Over," "Roll Over Beethoven" and 
"Reelin' & Rockin'" (not the C. Berry song). 
Then there was Berry's "Everybody Rock" and 
the obscure Carl Dobkins oldie "If You Don't 
Want My Lovin'" as well as a Rod Bernard 
song I Performances vary from excellent to 
poor, but what's interesting is the way beat 
music infiltrated into the most remote cultures 
and excited teenage imaginations across the 
board—and also, of course, the way in which 


local influences changed the music. On this 
record, amusingly enough, the Thunderbirds 
picked up Mick Jogger's garbled enunciation 
of the place names in "Route 66," and garbled 
them further till they came out gibberish, de¬ 
spite the fact that the cities named , such as 
Flagstaff, Kingman and Barstow, were in the 
group's own vicinity. Talk about rock & roll's 
power to override conditioning! 


NOVELTIES 


One guage of the impact of the Beatles 
and the English Invasion is the number of 
records that were made by Americans, about 
them. Fans of novelty records know that 
there are three distinct sub-genres that make 
up the majority of such records, within the 
field of rock*: flying saucer records, Elvis 
records, and Beatle records. And there were 
more Beatle novelties than the other two 
categories put together. 

I know of nearly 60, and I don't claim to 
know about them all. Most of them involved 
some play on the idea of hair, or bugs, and 
most were centered on Ringo. Some were by 
girl groups, and were on the order of "I Want 
a Beatle For Christmas." Some of the better 
Beatle novelties were "I'm Better Than the 
Beatles" by Brad Berwick & the Bugs, "My 
Boyfriend Got a Beatle Haircut" by Donna 
Lynn, "The Beatle Flying Saucer" by Ed Solo¬ 
mon, "Frankenstein Meets the Beatles" by 
Jeckyl & Hyde, "The Beatles' Barber" by Scott 
Douglas, "Letter From Elaina" by Casey Kasem, 
and "The Guy With the Long Liverpool Hair" 
by the Outsiders, a punk-rocker in which a 
guy tries to explain to his girl that he hadn't 
been seen out with another chick, it was only 
a pal from work with the new Beatle haircut... 

A lot of famous people made Beatle novelty 
records. Cher did "I Love You Ringo," as 
Bonnie Jo Mason, produced by Phil Spector. 
Allen Sherman recorded "I Hate the Beatles." 
Johnny & the Hurricanes did "Saga of the 
Beatles," an unbelievably bad vocal. British 
pop columnist Penny Val entine had " I Want to 
Kiss Ringo Goodbye." Ella Fitzgerald did 
“Beatle Beat." Gene Cornish & the Unbeet- 
ables (the Rascals) did a whole album, featur¬ 
ing "I Wanna Be a Beatle." Sonny Curtis cut 
"A Beatle I Want to Be." 

My favorite novelty is Buchanan & Green¬ 
field's "The Invasion," because it catches per¬ 
fectly the whole initial sense of American 
record biz paranoia that greeted the Beatles' 
blitz of the charts, and the thinly-veiled con¬ 
tempt for their hair and music, that I detect in 
most of the non-girl Beatle novelties. It'salso 
a very hot, exciting record; perhaps the beat 
Buchanan ever made. 

Then there were the albums. The bootlegs, 
the phony Ed Rudy interview albums with the 
Beatles, Stones, DC5. One strange one called 
Beatles Blast in Stadium that consists of inter¬ 
views with screaming girls at a Beatles concert. 
There was an album of Beatle songs by the 
Chipmunks, and a comedy album on Swan calbd 
It's a Beatle World 11 

Especially interesting were the ones design¬ 
ed to fool parents into thinking they were buy¬ 


ing their tots Beatle albums. An LP of Beatle 
songs by the Haircuts. The Hit Sounds From 
England by the Liverpools. The Beatle Beat, 
by the Buggs. Beotlemonia by the Bearcuts, 
and Beat-A-Mania, by artists unnamed, both 
"recorded in England," the latter “live," and 
full of Beatle songs. These are especially 
frustrating, because they all contain a few 
original songs that are quite good, and one 
wonders what English group, perhaps an ob¬ 
scure favorite, provided the frocks. Many 
like to believe that the Buggs were the Hollies, 
because their album included "Just One Look." 
One of my favorite frauds is an album by B. 
Brock & the Sultons, on Crown. All the songs 
have "Beetle" in the title, except "TheSaints" 
and "My Bonnie," evidently included to fool 
those hip enough to recognize the titles of the 
Beatles' rare Atco single. The other songs are 
all surf instrumentals. 


THUNDERBIRDS 



One I'm particularly fond of is Monster 
Melodies by Frankie Stein & His Ghouls, 
which I bought because of my interest in 
monster music, then discovered to my astonish¬ 
ment that it consisted of crude jazzy sax solos 
overdubbed onto Beatle and Kinks instrumental 
tracks I 

Counting album tracks and singles I have 
yet to discover, there were likely over a 
hundred novelty songs about the Beatles, al¬ 
though I know of only a handful that were re¬ 
leased in England. But when that many people 
are talking about something on record, you 
can be sure some pretty big phenomenon is 
underway. As if we needed to be told 1 These 
novelty records, by the way, are nowadays 
among the rarest of '60s recordings. If you've 
got any, hang onto 'em. 
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There was more to the English Invasion than 
just the music, y'know. I mean, that's the 
whole point of all this. Rock & roll can be an 
integral port of teenage culture, or it can lose 
touch and move into the background. Most of 
the time it alternates between the extreme 
limits of each condition. As we emerge from 
the second great rock recession, ond observe 
the first such transition since the awakening of 
rock fandom's critical process, a lot of things 
become clear. 

There are more reasons why we can refer to 
the years 1955-59 and 1963-67 as definite 
"rock & roll eras" aside from the fact that the 
percentage of good music took a sharp rise at 
their start and an equally abrupt decline at 
their close. In sheer quantity, there was prob¬ 
ably more good rock out in 1971 than in '63 or 
'58, but it didn't matter because it ail added up 
to a bunch of disconnected flukes and one of 
the worst years rock's ever had. 

The crucial difference is one of context. 
An album like Teenage Head by the Flamin' 
Groovies was buried in 1970 because of the 
sheer weight of garbage it had to push its way 
out from under to even be heard. Today, the 
same album would be hailed as a masterpiece. 
Two years ago, rock & roll had no context. 

Even the best stuff lost a lot of sparkle because 
the battle seemed so hopeless. The situation in 
1962 is quite analogous, and as rock begins 
taking on context once again in 1973, it's use¬ 
ful to look back on what happened the last time. 

The first rock & roll era was important, not 
so much for its music, nor for the ephemera of 
youth culture that surrounded it (leather jack¬ 
ets, pony fails, hotrods, record hops, slang, 
etc.), but rather for the special magic that re¬ 
sulted from the interworking of the two, in 
other words the sense it gave kids of belonging 
to a real youth culture, with symbols and stan¬ 
dards and all, that was theirs and theirs alone. 
That's why there's such a growing "oldies" 
movement. I went into this at some length for 
an article in Crawdaddy a couple of )ears ago, 
and what I said then still goes. 

It's the cultural feedback that pushes rock 
& roll to its real heights, and what makes the 
Merseybeat years so important is the youth/ 


rock culture that thrived then. One of the 
first signs of a revival in youth culture is a 
special interest in fashion. English pop fashicn 
had its roots in the '5ft, with Mary Quant and 
the beginnings of Carnaby Street. In 1961 the 
Beatles hooked up with some German intellect¬ 
uals who introduced the haircuts and collar¬ 
less jackets that sparked rock fashion in Britan. 

With new trends in fashion and music going 
on, there inevitably arises a creature known as 
the Dedicated Follower of Fashion. These 
types are shallow, superficial and phony.They 
exist to be clothes-horses and bearers of the 
latest music gossip. And yet, as the Kinks 
seem to have recognized, they are necessary 
to the whole process. They are the pollinators 
of style, and together they make up a Scene. 

The Scene is the essential setting for 
everything that takes place in pop culture. It 
consists of a few central figures, culture heros, 
surrounded by parasites and would-be scene- 
makers, themselves surrounded by the masses 
of teenagers, anxious to get as close to the 
source as they can, which is limited on the 
mass scale to records and pop magazines. 

The pop journals are a good reflector of 
pop culture. They point up the fact that it's 
not always the musicians who are the central 
figures in a pop scene. There are always cer¬ 
tain gadflies who exhibit such a sense of style 
that thei r doi ngs become news as much as those 
of the rock stars. Girlfriends of the stars and 
their sisters become similarlyenshrined. Then 
there are the musicians themselves, and the 
producers, the disc jockeys, etc. Not all of 
them, just the ones with a flair for style and 
social exhibitionism. 

England's pop papers of the period are full 
of pictures and stories on these types, all of 
them, and they helped create an image of 
glamorous excitement that was known through¬ 
out England and the world as Swinging London 
The clubs, the parties, the fashions, the 
Shrimptons and the Ashers, the Cathy McGow¬ 
ans and the Jimmy Savilles, the Andrew Old¬ 
hams and the Jonathan Kings, the Micks and 


‘Incidentally, this whole aspect of the relat¬ 
ionship between rock and culture is discussed 
brilliantly, in great detail, in George Mellyk 
remarkable book. Revolt Into Style (Anchor) . 


the Brians and all the rest—these were the per¬ 
sonalities at the center of it all, they gave the 
scene its flavor, and the excitement of their 
lifestyles provided the inspiration for repressed 
teenagers everywhere. 

Maybe it was in large part a phony, drum- 
med-up excitement, but it always had the 
strength and exuberance of the music to fall 
back on, and the music itself was pushed to new 
extremes by the energy of the scene, and the 
need to be competitive within it. This scene, 
this social context in which the music existed, 
was bolstered ond propagated by all the media- 
-films, press, radio, TV, graphics, fashion, and 
so on. Melly's book gives the definitive run¬ 
down on all this. Right now we just want to 
examine a few aspects of some of these media. 

FRINT: The established music weeklies were 
quick to pick up on Merseybeat, but the publi¬ 
cations that sprang up after that are of special 
interest. Mersey Beat chronicled the early 
Liverpool scene, and helped focus local solid¬ 
arity. (Brian Epstein was a columnist before he 
ever met the Beatles'.) Later, it became Music 
Echo , which prior to merging with Disc in 
early '66 had an entire page of Liverpool news 
and trivia each issue, and was on the whole 
the most pop-oriented of all the papers. An - 
drew Oldham was a staff columnist, and his 
successor was Jonathan King. 

Really, though, the best publications were 
those issued by the fan clubs. Beatles Monthly , 
Stones Monthly , and all the various newsletters 
dedicated to tne Yardbirds, Who, Kinks, 
Zombies, and the obscure groups too, had a lot 
to do with spreading pop mania. They supplied 
their members with cards, buttons, special 
records, autographed photos, and all kinds of 
gossip, which kept the ephemera spreading at a 
fantastic rate. It's interesting to note that in 
the past year or so we have seen the beginnings 
of some new, dedicated and hyperactive fan 
clubs, for groups like the Move, the Kinks, 
David Bowie, ond... the Beatles! 

In America, Flit Parader provided intelli¬ 
gent commentary on the music together with 
plenty of photcs and mania-inducing gossip— 

3 separate, info-packed gossip columns and a 
special section of news from England. In 
those days, HP was the perfect rock publication, 
They wrote about blues and jazz, were aware 
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of esoterica, and had peerless editorial per¬ 
spective and even some thoughtful writing, yet 
they also played up the excitement of it all, 
which the "underground" rock press helped kill 
off the music by not doing. 

Anyway, Hit Parader was soon joined by 
countless other publications that played up the 
excitement to an even greater extent, leaving 
out the intelligence altogether. Papers with 
names like Record Beat, Notional Blast Weekl y, 
Vox Teen Beat, World Countdown, Teenset, 
Hullabaloo, Weekly Beat , and Wild Wild 
Groups appeared. National Record News 
headlined, "BEATLEMANIA SWEEPS U.S." 

Blast devoted its cover in Nov. '65 to banner 
fiead lines reading: "MICK LEAVING STONES".' 

The real proliferation of these papers oc¬ 
curred on the local level, with radio stations 
putting out or sponsoring tabloids full of news 
and pix and contests and letter columns and 
excitement. The KFWB/KEWB Hitliners and 
the KRLA/KYA Beats were the best on the 
west coast, but others are valuable for their 
reportage of local bands, who were of course 
all trying to look and sound English. 

Few of these publications lasted more than 
a few issues, but as with the groups it was a 
great time to cash in, and there was room for 
all of it. 


RADIO: Because of the BBC's policy of play¬ 
ing only a portion of each record, some alter¬ 
native was needed if the kids were to hear the 
new beat sounds. The pirate stations came 
along to meet that need. For a report on that, 
we turn to Terry Waghorne in England. 



PIRATE RADIO IN THE U.K. 


In the mid-sixties, British radio broadcast¬ 
ing was revolutionised by the advent of off¬ 
shore commercial radio, or the pop pirates as 
the establishment referred to them, and as they 
are now best known. It all began during the 
Easter of 1964.. .the end came just over four 
years later. The pirates' absence has always 
been conspicuous. The manner of their demise, 
a broadside of government legislation, still 
rankles, for it was their very existence which 
underlined the immense need for a commercial 
radio setup in Britain. 

When the vessel M.V. Caroline began 
broadcasting on 199 metres medium wave, the 
BBC's vast listening audience, tempted by the 
sheer novelty of non-stop pop music, tuned in 
in their thousands. In a matter of days Carol¬ 
ine, anchored off Felixstow on the coast of 
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southern Englond, became a household name. 

Its first disc jockeys, Simon Dee, Chris Moore, 
Carl Conway and Tom Lodge, were as well 
known as many of the BBC's long-serving stal¬ 
warts. 

Looking back, it's hardly surprising that 
Caroline gobbled up so much of the BBC's lis¬ 
tening audience in so short a time. The Beeb's 
amount of 'needle time' was woefully limited, 
and it wasn't possible to advertise with them. 
Caroline's very existence meant exciting pos¬ 
sibilities for businesses both large and small, 
especially for teen and pop oriented products. 

At first only small traders from the south paid 
for plugs, but a few months later. Radio Atlanta 
began test transmissions employing budget line 

45s. 

Its top DJ was Australian Tony Withers, who 
later changed his surname to Windsor. Atlanta, 
however, didn't last very long. Caroline's 
boss, Ronan O'Rahilly, moved fast—a white 
paper entitled "News Release-Commercial 
Radio Merger" was issued. Its text read: "The 
Directors of Project Atlanta and Planet Produc¬ 
tions Limited today issued a joint statement an¬ 
nouncing a merger between Radio Atlanta and 
?adio Caroline. The companies are responsible 
for the advertising and selling of time on the 
two off-shore commercial radio stations. Mr. 
Allan Crawford, Managi ng Di reef or of Project 
Atlanta, and Mr. Ronan O'Rahilly, Managing 
Director of Planet Productions, will become 
joint managing directors of the new operation." 

The ship Caroline, it was announced, would 
sail to the Isle of Man to a position five miles 
from Ramsey, continuing to broadcast en route 
and remaining on 199 metres. The ship Atlanta 
would continue broadcasting from its position, 
to the Greater London area and southeast Eng¬ 
land under the national call sign. Radio Carol¬ 
ine. In their joint statement, Crawford and 
O'Rahilly said: 

"The decision to merge was taken in view 
of the enormous interest from the public and 
advertisers in other parts of England outside 
the original broadcasting area. This network 
will cover the most populous areas of Great 
Britain. All departments will merge from one 
office. The Caroline Club and other land- 
based operations will continue and be extend¬ 
ed to cover the new broadcasting area." 


This was really telling it to the people. 
Caroline Club figures swelled, 199 car 
stickers were handed out by the wadful, and 
big but big advertising came Caroline's way— 
the giant Nabisco Foods Ltd, Pepsi, Bullova 
Watches and many others, all poured money 
into the kitty, thus ensuring that Caroline was 
no 9-day wonder. This meant a throbbing 
headache for the BBC, they had no readymade 
answer, and the arrival of Radio London, a 
slick, highly professional, mid-Atlantic styled 
enterprise, drove more nails into the BBC's 
coffin. And it didn’t end there. Pop singer 
Screaming Lord Sutch, a zany genius for 
creating his own publicity, launched Radio 
Sutch off the Kent coast, or rather he comman¬ 
deered an old sea fort. Later he sold it to his 
manager at the time, Reg Calvert, who re¬ 
named it Radio City. There was more than one 
battered old sea fort—suddenly radio's 309 
and King existed. And finally, along came 
Radio's Britain and Englandl! 

The pop pirates' influence in the record 
business cannot be overlooked. They played 
more or less what they wanted to and when. 
Mass airplay by Caroline took Dionne War¬ 
wick's "Walk On By" into the charts; the 
Righteous Bros, recording of "You've Lost That 
Lovin' Feeling" lay cround unnoticed as Cilia 
Bl ack's cover version shot towards the top of 
the charts. But Caroline switched to the 
American recording, mass plugging for it 
resulted in a *1 hit two weeks later. Later on, 
many of the pirates brought different styles of 
music into the average British household. 

Later on, many of the pirates brought dif¬ 
ferent styles of music into the average British 
household. Mike Raven on Radio 309 conver¬ 
ted many listeners to the blues. Johnny 
Walker on Caroline boosted soul music in 
Britain. On the same station West Indian 
Blue Beat and later, its variations Ska and 
Rock Steady won generous airtime. The 
Beatles and the Rolling Stones were high on 
the pirates' list of most played artists. Radio 
City in particular spotlighted these two group. 

Radio London made up its own chart. It 
changed rapidly, many new releases by un¬ 
known artists were featured. London, like 
Caroline, also helped bring Jim Reeves to the 
fore as a hit parade name, and like the other 
pirates they spun records by deceased artists, 
something the BBC seemed loathe to do. 






Eddie Cochran for instance wos rarely heard on 
their popular music waveband, the Light Pro¬ 
gramme, after his death, and other dead stars 
weren't featured at all. 

One record company. Major Minor (now 
defunct) bought air time to familiarise record 
fans with such names as the Coloured Raisins, 
the Equals, David McWilliams, Sugar & Dandy 
and the Dubliners. But other companies and 
some artists had a cooler attitude toward the 
pirates. Disc sales were falling drastically at 
the time of the pirates' peak in popularity. 
Whether this fact was taken into consideration 
when the government drew up its legislation, 

I don't know, but there was great pressure from 
various quarters for government action. The 
additional fact that the establishment wasn't 
receiving any revenue from the pirates wos 
another thorn in the flesh. 

And so, at the height of its popularity, 
commercial radio was duly torpedoed. All 
except Caroline threw in the towel without a 
fight—from a financial point of view, a good 
policy as it was an offence to work for and 
advertise with the pirates. Caroline North & 
South battled on for several months before 
both ships were towed to Holland for, as one 
spokesman said, "refitting." Neither has ever 
broadcast since. 

Later that year, 1967, the BBC launched 
Radio I, staffed by many pirate DJs! However, 
Caroline and London aren't forgotten, probably 
because 70% of Radio I's needle time is woe¬ 
fully misused. 

Commercial radio is scheduled to return 
sometime in 1973, some 60 land-based stations 
are planned. Now legalized, perhaps the 
story will after all have a happy ending. 
Whether or not Ronon O'Rahilly ond the other 
much maligned pioneers will find a slot in the 
new setup remains to be seen. Their reward 
for revitalising radio broadcasting was, in the 
end, meagre. Britain's "Swinging Sixties" 
owed much to these men. It was an era in 
which the younger generation's needs were, as 
entertainment was concerned, fully met. 

The pop pirates can rightfully claim much of 
the credit for this. Ironic then that theyshould 
be outlawed and killed off, but indeed the lot 
of a pioneer is not always a happy one. 

—TERRY WAGHORNE 


TELEVISION: England has always had plenty 
of rock on TV, thanks chiefly to Jack Good. 
Throughout the sixties there were usually at 
least three or four weekly rock shows. The 
content of most of these was roughly equivalent 
to that of Bandstand and its imitators, admitted¬ 
ly, but in Jack Good's productions at least 
there was usually a greater sensitivity to the 
actual tastes of the audience, and some truly 
exciting stuff was often worked in. But America 
didn't have its taste of high-energy pop TV 
until Good came over, on a hunch, to see whot 
was happening, and ended up producing the 
greatest rock show of all time —Shindig . 

ROCK & ROLL TV IN AMERICA 

Here is is, 1973, and rock history is repeat¬ 
ing itself once again. The networks of NBC 
and ABC have once more started showing rock 
TV shows for our consumption and exploitation. 
Though In Concert and Midnight Special have 
only been on for a few months, it's pretty ob¬ 
vious that, although both shows suck. In Con - 
cert is a lot better than Midnight Special ■ ABC 
has always had a slight edge in taste when it 
came to presentation of rock groups. In Con¬ 
cert has no MC ond showcases just a few bands 
in its hour and a half time period. Sure, there 
are gobs of commercials, but that's what TV's 
all about to begin with, and commercials have 
been the most interesting things on the video 
for the last few years anyway. Nothing beat 
the thrill I got when I saw the newest For 
Brunettes Only commercial. After our dazztng 
brunette comes out of the phone booth a new 
woman, she sells some deodorant on top of it. 
Really too much. 

Midnight Special, on the otle r hand, is 
just plain awful. TPs bad enough that Mac 
Davis is allowed to breathe. Would you want 
him to host your rock show? There’s plenty of 
performers on Midnight Special , but nobody 
gets to do more than two songs, and they better 
be hits. The audience is small ond sits around 
the stage area (real informal like, y'see)and 
nods out 'cause there's nothing to get excited 
about. At least In Concert changes locales and 
has a somewhat derelict band of freaks in the 
audience to look at. 

These new shows bring to mind the reel gol¬ 
den age of TV as far as rock & roll is concerned: 
the mid '60s, when both nationally televised 
and local shows ran amuck on the tube without 
the slightest inclination towards meaning or 
purpose. It was paradise for those of us who 
were teens then. We'd have our radios tuned 
to our favorite station all day and night, maybe 
buy a few singles or maybe even an album. 

There weren't many concerts to go to, and so 
your main audio/visual contact with the stars 
was the box, and you certainly weren't letdown 
too often. There was no way to miss the groups, 
since they all did the TV circuit, from the king, 
Ed Sullivan, to Shindig , Hullabaloo , Hollywood 
Palace cnd~generally any variety show that 
wanted to stay high in the rating wars. Local 
disc jockey heroes usually hod a rock dance 
show of some sort, like Lloyd Thaxton and Sam 
Riddle in the West and Jerry Blavat and Clay 
Cole in the East. 

Shindig and Hullabaloo, appearing at 
prime time, were by far tho most popular. 
Shindig was the brainchild of British entrepen- 
eur Jack Good (who had pioneered rock TV in 




Jack Good, father of rock & roll TV 


England in the '50s). He pulled some teeth 
with the ABC brass and sold them on the idea of 
a live rock & roll show to be filmed before a 
live audience. Jimmy O'Neill, the pompa- 
doured west coast DJ, was selected to be the 
host, and he was neat and wholesome and ade¬ 
quately charming. O'Neill was capable of 
doing many things, especially asking teenagers 
their name and age almost cs well as Dick Chk. 

Who can forget the Stridex Medicated Pad 
commercials on Shindig ? Here's this sink in 
the middle of o studio, with a mirror and a 
towel. "Okay Eddie, go wosh your face with 
plenty of soap and water." While Eddie scrubs 
his zit-covered face, O'Neill tells us of the 
immeasurable qualities embodied in the Stridex 
pod. "Is your face really clean?" "I think so." 
"Okay Eddie, rub the pod across your face." 
Voila, dirt. Living proof that Stridex medic¬ 
ated pads clean dirt and grime from your face 
better than soap and water. Did'ja ever notice 
that the dirt always seemed to come from 
O'Neill's fingertips when he grabbed the pad 
bock from Eddie ? 

Shindig had a bunch of regulars thatwere 
on almost every show, and you could pick 
your fave from all walks of popdom. Bobby 
Sherman rivalled O'Neill for DA honors, and, 
better than that, Sal Mineo discovered him 
and got him or the show. Glen Campbellwas 
the resident folk singer, with a long pony 
toil hanging down his back. His forte was the 
protest song and I remember hearing his single 
of "Universal Soldier" once on the radio. 

Glen was into his twelve string then, and 
never even did any fancy picking, intent as 
he wos on making it as a folkie. Donna Loren, 
what a fox I Dark haired little devil she was, 
with a great low voice that didn't fit her 
looks. More peole knew her from her Dr. 
Pepper commercials than from Shindig , but 
more still will remember her from her beach 
movies with Annette the F. and Frankie the 
A. Donna once told Elvis where to get off 
and got kicked off a movie she was to co-star 
with him in. Real class. 

Sonny and Cher were on so much that they 
could be considered regulars. Recalls Cher: 
"Sonny and I used to go by the Shindig studio 
and literally beg Jack Good to listen to us. 

We would leave our record ("Baby Don't Go") 
write letters—signing fans' names—ond make 
hundreds of phone calls requesting Sonny & 
Cher, but to no avail. One day we got into 
his office, and when Jack walked in we jump- 
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ed up and started singing and dancing. All 
Jack did was look at me, then at Sonny, and 
say, 'Cher is very pretty.'" He finally let 
them go on, for twelve seconds. But the 
sheepskin vests and Cher's bellbotfoms brought 
them bade many more times. Each time they'd 
finish a tune. Sonny would rest his head on 
Cher's shoulder. True love! 

The Righteous Brothers and the Blossoms 
were the best of the regular cast. Bill Medley 
and Bobby Hatfield worked super hard on 
Shindig, and it finally paid off when Uncle 
Phil grabbed them and made them stars. The 
great thing was that ever teen who watched 
Shindig could feel that he or she was a part 
of their success story. Ah, America, land of 
opportunity. The Blossoms were led by the 
great Darlene Love, with her overlapping 
front teeth. Strange how they were always 



Jimmy O’Neill 


dressed so out of synch with everyone else. 
They seemed like a bit of nostalgia even then. 
But Darlene and the girls found in Shindig a 
new life, making it to an Elvis tour and tons of 
session backup vocal work with the best of 'em. 

And the Shindogs! They hardly did any¬ 
thing on the show, but what a band! James 
Burton was the original guitarist, but he left 
to do more session work after awhile, so Don 
Preston replaced him. Joey Cooper on rhythm 
guitar, a nonfat Delaney Bramlett on bass and 
lead vocals. Chuck Blackwell on drums and 
Glen Hardin on organ. I remember never 
hearing anything they did cause the girls were 
screaming so much, and if you didn't recognise 
a song within the first four bars, that was it, 
cause that's all you could hear before hysteria 
set in. 

The Shindigger dance troupe was pretty 
nondescri pt. They never knew what they were 


supposed to be doing, and they usually collect¬ 
ed in the back of the stage and made believe 
they did, which only made it look worse. 

Carol Shelyne, the blonde with the big round 
lensless glasses, was the only one worth re¬ 
membering, if only because how many of us 
knew someone with round lenseless glasses? 

The Stones were on a few times, doing 
mainly tunes from ther first three albums. 
They'd start with "Around and Around," just to 
shake everybody loose. Then a slow one like 
"Off the Hook" or "Pain in My Heart." Back 
to a rocker like “It's All Over Now" or "The 
Last Time." Keith never played the same solo 
twice on the speaking part of "Time Is On My 
Side," and Mick would always walk into a 
different edge of the stage. 

The Who usually did "I Can't Explain." 
Sometimes they'd score with "Anyway, Anyhow, 
Anywhere," complete with drum solo, and once 
they even did "Daddy Rolling Stone," Those 
were the days when Keith Moon wore his bulls— 
eye T-shirt and he played with his sticks dang¬ 
ling from bent wrists. Ray Davies even let 
Dave sing "I'm a Lover, Not a Fighter," prob¬ 
ably so he wouldn't feel bad about not being 
able to take much of any kind of solo, cause.he 
didn't know how yet. Eric Burdon's pimples 
never seemed to get suppressed, no matter how 
much makeup they smeared on, and it wos herd 
to believe that the Beau Brummels weren't from 
England. 

Shin dig's format was haphazard, but in a 
strange way, very innocent and delightful. 

They just sort of stuck people on, with no real 
continuity or reason. Kind of like the way you 
put on records. On a given night anyone could 
be on, from the Stones to Patty Duke to Dono¬ 
van. Sets were minimal, just some propsagaiist 
a blank backdrop. Neil Sedoka would climb 
a set of stairs for "Stairway to Heaven," the 
dancers would be lollipops for Millie Small, 
etc. V/hen the big names were on, the stage 
would be bare, and the camera was just like 
our virgin eyes, scanning the stage, focusing 
on each member of the band for a few seconds. 
Complete frenzy. Ray Davies wobbling a 
forefinger at us. A Mick Jagger handclap or 
maraco. Keith Richard's big ears. Dave 
Clark's pasted-on smile. A Mike Love squint. 

The bands really played it up for the cam¬ 
era, and they also seemed to control the whole 
environment. When the Stones brought Howlin' 
Wolf with them to sing "Little Red Rooster," 
O'Neill tried to do a voice over introduction 


of the Stones, and Mick grabbed the mike and 
told Jimmy to shut his trap. At least someone 
was aware that cultural education was in pro¬ 
cess each time the cameras rolled. 

Hullabaloo was guided by pipe smoking 
exec Gary Smith of NBC, and its main goal 
was cashing in on the action Shindig was 
getting. It took over the 7:3d Monday night 
slot in mid season, hoping to outdo Shindig 
on every level. The early time slot ( Shindig 
was on Wednesdays at 8:30) was utilized pretty 
well. A more family oriented show, Hullabaloo 
stank of commercial flash. There were differ- 
ent guest hosts each week. Noel Harrison, 
George Hamilton, Brenda Lee, Michael Lon¬ 
don. It got worse as each week progressed, 
but we needed it and bleeded it, so we sat 
there staring anyway. 

Hullabaloo was sponsored by Yardley 
cosmetics, and a Yardley commercial could 
save any dying show. You got a scene in Lon¬ 
don with fluffy dogs and extraordinary blondes 
that fluttered their false eyelashes and had 
seven feet of legs. Any young punk that didn't 
run to the john afterwards to get his rocks off 
just didn't know how to live. 

Hullabaloo had regular features, like 
Brian Epstein's taped spots and the unforgett¬ 
able "Hullabaloo Discotheque." The Disco¬ 
theque looked like it was conceived by Russ 
Meyer. There were flashing neon lights, the 
stage was high off the ground, and there were 
go go girls in plastic cube booths on all sides. 
Whenever Lada Edmunds Jr. was one of the 
go go girls, you could bet that your old man 
would be at your side drooling. The red head¬ 
ed "avant garde" dancer could shake her tits 

underneath those Hullabaloo sweatshirts 

better than anybody else on the scene in '65 
and '66. Sometimes they'd give her a solo 
spot, or she'd join Joey Heatherton, a frequent 
guest, for some pulsating number. 


Brian Epstein's spots were boring cause he 
was, but at least the Beatles were on once, 
doing "Day Tripper" on a fake train and "We 
Can Work it Out" with John on organ and 
George on acoustic. They lip synched, some¬ 
thing Hullabaloo was notorious for making 
their guests do, and I remember John sneering 
and missi ng a fi nger move on purpose. (They 
played live on Shindig , doing "Kansas City," 
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"I'm a Loser" and "Boys." ) Brian brought 
a lot of women on, though, and that was nice, 
especially when it was Marianne Foithfull, 

Dusty Springfield or Sandie Shaw, who was 
rumored to go barefoot a lot while performing. 

Hulloboloo did give us our first glimpses 
of the Hollies, Wayne Fontana & the Mind- 
benders, the Lovin' Spoonful and the Rascals. 
The Rascals were in an alley, dressed in 
knickers, hiding behind garbage ccns. Creative 
art department, huh? The Hollies did "Look 
Through Any Window" when they were on, and 
they did an instant replay of Tony Hicks' 
guitar break when the song ended. The Byrds 
were introduced on Hullabaloo , and they sang 
"Mr. Tambourine Man." Were they a sight I 
Crosby was wearing his cape to hide his spread¬ 
ing middle, causing him to sweat like hell un¬ 
der the hot lights. McGuinn had his grannies 
cocked at perfect camera angle, and Gene 
Clark had not one, but two tambourines. And 
Herman's Hermits and Bi IlyJ. Kramer were 
always good for a laugh. 

The competition was hot and heavy be¬ 
tween the two shows and Jack Good came up 
with the idea of two half hour Shindigs , just 
like Peyton Place. Tuesday and Thursday were 
the new days, and though it seemed like o good 
move, it backfired. Shindig began slipping 
and ABC got worriedT ~Hullabaloo had its 
set spots, so they didn't have to worry that 
much about programming, especially after the 
Hullabaloos got started and were on every 
other week. But Shindig 's disjointed format 
didn't make it in a halt hour spot. It started 
and it was over. No longer could the Animals 
or the Beach Boys do five or six tunes. Things 
got cramped, and even though Sonny & Cher 
and the Righteous Brothers had hits on the 
radio, the ratings started to slip. 

ABC made up its mind in the middle of the 
season, and by June '66, Shindig was dead. 
Instead of grabbing the whole audience, Hull— 
abaloo started slipping too and it got axed 
also. Just how all this happened is pretty 
much a mystery to everyone. An i mportant 
thing to remember is that punk rock was in 
full swing by '66, and whereas the high school 
prom hod once been unable to provide good 
entertainment a short two years before, now 
every city had their own dynamite band. The 
British bands had played themselves out to a 
large extent, and if you lived in Minneapolis, 
the Trashmen were all you needed for a good 

time. Bands practiced in pop's basement and 

garage. No time to watch those farts on the 
tube anymore; everybody was a star now. 


The Shindogs (left) 
included James Burton, 
Don Preston, Delaney 
Bramlett and other 
renowned musicians, 
but were no less 
important to Shindig 
than Jack Good and 
those wild young 
female dancers 
(above). 


It was a more than comfortable middle ground 
to be in, and you really felt that the bands 
were playing for you and you alone. I have 
tons of memories and tapes that will never 
leave me, thank God. So pick up a pen and 
write ABC today 1 If they can rerun McHale's 
Navy and The Untouchables forever, they can 
show old Shindig shows too. Oh, well. Back 
to my crusty, moldy Flips for more sweet 
release. 

— BILLY ALTMAN 
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That's Jack Good up above, surrounded 
by a bevy of bouncy Shindig dancers. 


Local rock shows that were syndicated did 
a little better since they could be aired at rel¬ 
atively calm times like Saturday afternoons or 
early Sunday night. If you were into the 
Strangeloves, Sam Riddle had them on at least 
twice a month. Lloyd Thaxton was good for a 
big band or two now and then. Even Soupy 
Sales in New York had rock acts on his Satur¬ 
day show. It might have been the only place 
that Jerry Lee Lewis got work for o year or two 
The Shangri-Las, the Shirelles and the Deter¬ 
gents were on a few ti mes, and, of course, 
Tony and the Tigers, featuring Tony and Hunt 
Sales. 

The true punk haven was Upbeat , filmed in 
a garage in Cleveland. A real hotbed of act- 
ivity, Cleveland brought together a lot of the 
midwestern bands. Upbeat had 'em all. 

Cheesy Don Webster was the host, Bonnie Bel's 
Lotion was the sponsor. Jeff Kutash was the 
fag that led and performed with the Upbeat 
dancers, and the GTO's were the house band. 

? & the Mysterians, the McCoys, the Shadows 
of Knight, Bob Seger, the Blues Magoos. I 
saw all of them on Upbeot . And, oh yeah, 
whet's his name—Terry Knight & the Pack — 
they were the house favorites, expecially when 
Terry got on his knees to sing "I Who Have 


Nothing." Blue Cheer and Steppenwolf 
appeared regularly, but by that time people 
were going to concerts so it all didn't matter 
anymore. 

I guess it was that feeling of being right up 
front that made Shindig and Hullabaloo so 
appealing. More fun than o record, less 
hassles and less expensive than a live show. 






SUMMARY 


Fittingly enough, as 1 pen these 
closing words, Richard Nader’s “English 
Invasion Revival” show is being screened 
on “Midnight Special”. Having spent 
nearly two years researching and putting 
together this issue, seeing this show 
naturally gives rise to many thoughts. 
When we began work on this issue, there 
was no hint of anything resembling a 
“sixties revival”. Now it is evidently 
upon us. 

The fifties revival (which, 
incidentally, is still going strong and 
getting bigger all the time) taught us one 
important lesson: that “oldies” can be 
broken down fairly readily into those 
which nowadays sound dated, and those 
that don’t, and also that there are two 
types of oldies fans-those who can 
differentiate and (in the vast majority) 
those who can’t. From the way 50’s 
rock was aesthetically butchered by the 
latter group of nostalgists (remember 
Sha Na Na?), those who really care 
about the music for its own sake should 
have been alerted to the necessity of 
preventing the music of the sixties from 
suffering a similar fate when its turn 
inevitably came up. 

Regardless of what they say, the 
Richard Naders of the world will always 
choose to milk nostalgia over supporting 
music, because that’s where the money 
lies. That’s why he booked a tour with 
Herman’s Hermits, Billy J. Kramer and 
Wayne Fontana instead of the Dave 
Clark Five, the Troggs, the Zombies, the 
Nashville Teens or the Swinging Blue 
Jeans. Maybe the fact that the tour 
bombed can be taken as some indication 
that audiences are a little wiser and 
more critical when it comes to the music 
of the sixties. Certainly we’ve seen a 
reluctance to segregate the best 60’s 
rock as "oldies” in the cavalier fashion 
that 50’s music was long ago written off. 
Hip FM stations don’t feel the need to 
program weekly shows hosted by people 
with names like “Doctor Oldies” to play 
Dylan, Hendrix, Byrds, Stones, Beatles, 
etc. That stuff is treated with as much 
respect as the very' latest Captain 
Beyond release, with the implicit 
recognition that good music simply 
doesn’t age. 


Getting back to the English Invasion 
and this magazine, what we’ve tried to 
do is lay out the basic foundations for 
an educated understanding of the roots 
and beginnings of sixties rock--or rather, 
the Second Rock & Roll Era, as we’ve 
defined it. I think the only way to halt 
the advancement of oldies consciousness 
is to decide for ourselves what 
constitutes an “oldie” as opposed to 
music that means something and 
deserves to be taken seriously. It isn’t 
enough that the Beatles have 
acceptance--you can hear ’em on the 
oldies stations now too, for that matter. 
If the work of the early Beatles and 
Stones is acknowledged, why not that of 
the Searchers, Troggs, Pretty Things, 
Walker Bros., etc.? If one of Ian & the 
Zodiacs had gone on to join Crosby, 
Stills & Young, then we’d be hearing 
their stuff on the radio too. But it 
should be the music that’s considered on 
its own temis, and that’s what we’d like 
to see happen. 

Accordingly, this special double issue 
of Who Put The Bomp has been ratfcer 
hsavily analytical, as we’ve attempted to 
chart the development of a sound and 
style that had a direct influence on just 
about everything that subsequently took 
place in rock & roll. The groups have 
been examined and evaluated on the 
basis of what they contributed to the 
music of their era and to the lasting 
body of rock culture, and whenever 
possible, patterns of influence and 
development have been pointed out. We 
don’t pretend that this has been a 
comprehensive survey. Some groups, 
such as the Stones, were left out because 
there wasn’t much new to be said about 
them. Others, like Cilia Black or Chad & 
Jeremy, because musically they were 
too peripheral to the subject matter, 
even though they were among the 
biggest in sales and will probably be in 
some future Nader package. And others, 
among them Chris Farlowe and Sandie 
Shaw, because there just wasn’t room or 
need for a full treatment. 

But I believe we have made a good 
start toward understanding what the 
English Invasion was all about. There are 
many important ramifications that we 
haven’t even touched on, of course. One 
of the most significant aspects of 
Merseybeat, as the keynote of the 
Second R&R Era, is the manner in 
which its guitar and vocal sound crept 
into all varieties of music during its era, 
and also the way the British approach to 
song structure was taken up by 
everybody to give the era a sort of 


diverse homogeneity of sound. Beyond 
even the Beatle imitators, another entire 
subject that we’ll be tackling in future 
issues, it’s amazing how you can date 
records by the likes of Brenda Lee, the 
Four Seasons, the Everly Bros., Bobby 
Vee, Gene Pitney and many others, by 
their obvious Mersey influence. So much 
music of the mid-sixties is worthy of 
more respect than it’s gotten, and we’ll 
get to it all eventually, but for now at 
least we’ve pinned down the source. 

The Liverpool groups were, of 
course, not the real source of sixties 
rock. Two big styles came before and 
played an even more basic role: surf 
music, which (with Merseybeat as a later 
catalyst) spawned the whole West Coast 
sound, and (more important yet) the girl 
group/Brill Bldg, style, which was one of 
the prime influences on the early British 
groups. We’ll be getting to those subjects 
in future issues as well, along with a 
region-by-region tracing of the 1964-7 
“punk rock” boom in America, folk 
rock, some early psychedelia, and all the 
other little unclassifiable trivia that 
made up the Second Rock & Roll Era. 

Let’s return to that term a little bit, 
because 1 think it’s a vital part of the 
new approach to rock history we’re 
trying to build. I’m very much opposed 
to the idea of classifying music 
according to its date of release; 1 favor a 
stylistic aesthetic that compares a record 
with others of its type. What kind of 
sense can you make of a year in which 
some of the best records have been 
made by Dave Edmunds, the 
Raspberries, and Slade? The only sane 
way to discuss Edmunds and the 
Raspberries is in terms of, respectively, 
Phil Spector and the Beatles, while 
bands like Slade, the Sweet, Mott The 
Hoople, and ELO clearly belong in the 
70’s and the newly-emerging Third Era. 

Taking into account such throwbacks 
as the Raspberries, and the others that 
are bound to follow (and incidentally 
the fact that these bands are working 
with styles created in the sixties should 
have no bearing on their commeiciality 
in today’s market), there was such a 

clear-cut hiatus of rock & roll/pop music 
between 1967 and 1972 that we should 
have no trouble accepting the sixties 
(1961-7) as a discrete musical epoch (we 
could do the same for 1967-72, with its 
psychedelia, boogie-blues and 
singer-songwriters, but it would be too 
depressing even to contemplate). 

Anyway, there’s sure to be plenty of 
discussion on this issue in the lettered 
next time, so let’s hold it for now. The 
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point is that with this definition in 
mind, and the English invasion as a 
reference point, Who Put The Bomp will 
be dedicated to investigating the Second 
Era of Rock & Roll, for the forseeable 
future. This doesn’t preclude the 
possibility of articles on artists of the 
50’s or 70’s, however, because the lines 
of influence stretch tightly in both 
directions and we mustn’t forget the 
larger picture. 


LAST WORDS 


It took us much longer than should 
have been necessary to get this issue 
together, and while we have plenty of 
great excuses, I still feel an apology is 
due all our patient subscribers. Things 
should go more smoothly from here out, 
now that we’re settled in Los Angeles, 
established in our new format, and 
blessed with a sorely needed helping 
hand. With this issue, former 
contributing editor Ken Barnes joins our 
staff as co-editor, so in the future WPTB 
should be better written, better 
researched, and more frequent. In 
addition to his fine contributions in this 
issue, Ken has done more than his share 
of the tedious research that went into 


the project, undoubtedly avoiding still 
more months of delay. 

One project in particular on which 
Ken’s help has been indispensable is 
discographical research. You may have 
noticed the singular lack of 
discographies in this issue; when I 
started out to compile listings of every 
record issued by every English rock/pop 
artist during the years 1962-7, I didn’t 
quite realize how extensive it would 
turn out to be. The listings are now as 
complete as we can get them, including 
hundreds of groups, and packed with 
astonishing information. It’s more an 
encyclopedia of English rock than a 
mere set of discographies, as there are 
also facts about each artist, personnel of 
groups, where they came from and 
where they went, what the records 
sounded like, and a brief rundown of 
each act’s career. Plus, of course, all 
releases are listed with both U.S. and 

U. K. numbers, as well as appearances on 

V. A. albums, dates, and other odd facts. 
The whole thing will be published in the 
near future as a separate book, with the 
addition of lotsa photos, original art 
work, and some other goodies. It’s an 
item no serious student of rock & roll 
will want to miss. Bomp subscribers will 
receive the book in lieu of one of their 
issues (unless they request otherwise); 


all others can get it for SI.00, and I’m 
taking advance orders now. And by the 
way, this project does not conflict with 
Alan Betrock’s Book Of U.K. 
Discographies , which we highly 
recommend, since the latter volume 
covers mostly late sixties groups and 
there is very little overlap. For a copy, 
send $3 to Alan at Box 253, Elnihurst-A 
NY 11373. 

Starting next issue. Who Put The 
Bomp will include a couple of new 
features. We’re adding an “addenda” 
column, in which we’ll print all the 
corrections and omissions you readers 
are sure to catch. Please don’t tell us 
about groups we “missed” until you see 
the discographies, but there are bound 
to be hundreds of loose ends arising 
from that, and we’ll appreciate your 
help in tying them up. Plus, bowing to 
popular demand, we’re beginning a swap 
column where readers can buy, sell and 
trade records, tapes, ephemera, 
whatever. The cost for ads will be 25c 
per word. 

And that’s it for next issue. Mope 
you enjoyed it, sorry again for the 
delay. From here on out things will 
really be happening, so make sure your 
subscriptions are up to date. And don’t 
forget to keep on shakin ’!! 

-Greg Shaw 



BEAT THE 


BLACK MARKET 


BACK ISSUES OF BOMP NOW COMMAND UPWARDS 
OF $10 EACH ON THE BLACK MARKET. SUBSCRIBE 
TOPAV AND AVOID THE HA65LE OF SHELUN6 OUT 
THE BIO BUCKS IN THE FUTURE FOR UPCOMING' 
ISSUES YOU 11 HAVE OTHERWISE MISSED/ 
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ON THE UPCOMING ARTICLES ON SURF MU5IC, LOCAL 
PUNK SCENES, FOLK-ROCK, PSYCHEDELIC NOVELTY 
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remorse. out sne -as always In 
complete control of her emotion*. 
And that’s great ringing. I sorta 
lost track of her a couple year* 
after that, though "Tear* will Be 
the Chaser for Your Wine' was a 
decent enough record. Too much of 
her recent stuff is over-arranged. 
You know what I think of "modern" 
country music. The big production 
jobs prevent me fro« getting close 
to the singer or to the song. 

Maybe I should listen to recent 
Wanda again, blotting out the 
arrangement if possible. 

Hound Oog George Loren?. died 
on Memorial Day. I don't know how 
history will treat him. and 
al ready Ms national status as a 
rocknroll radio pioneer Is not 
high, but there is no guest ion 
that he influenced a lot of people 
In thli area, myself~no less than 
any other, and «e was or* of the 
very first to play race music on a 
lily-white station anys^ere. SO 
I'm sure at least a few people -ill 
regard him kindly. Someone once 
sa»d that he invented the oldic- 
Buf-goodie concept on WK8W. but I 
knew he was doing oldies on WJJl 
in Niagara fells c Dtfor* hi* 

Kft* days. Are there any other 
challengers for the OBG-inventor- 
crown anywhere’ 


ROCKING 50's R&» as the musicians 
who accompanied Buddy Molly on hij 
last trip, who included Waylon 
Jennings. Carl Sank and Tonny 
Allsup. (By the way, it was W. 
Jennings who gave h«s seat at the 
last minute to the Big 8opper -- 
so at least a Cricket was big 
enought to be Invited.) 

JEAN-PIERRE CHAP ADO t 


I never thought of rock t 
roll's popularity attracting so 
many young musician* before, but 
it "iskes a lot of sense. The 
majority of both classical and 
j&22 musicians were introduced to 
their instruments because their 
parents forced them to take 
lessons. But rock players picked 
up guitars and druns because they 
wanted to, not because they were 
under pressure to do so. There 
was no parental convulsion; 
discourage>-*nt, if anything. And 
of course, early rock did not 
reguire vast amounts of technigue 
(which is not to say that certain 
music!on* die not posse** thi* 
technique.) so a player could pick 
up a few bucks and a few girls 
without years of patient study and 
boring chord lessons and the 1 ike. 
But lack ol formal Study had its 
benefits; there were no standards 
that had to be met In that you did 
not have to play In one certain 
"legitimate" way as classical 
musicians are forced to do (though 
less so now.) so depending on 
»-ount of training and what 
sounded good to the player, he was 
able to davalop hi* O'” »tyl« 
quite easily, even unconsciously. 
There was also no pressure to 
stick to tried-end-true 
constructions, so deviants were 
not frowned upon, unless they 
were a little too blatant • Does 
that make any sense? 

As for the record people who 
should be written about, how about 
Major Bill Smith. Bob Crewe (with 
and without Trank Slay). Joe 
Cuoghi. Jim Mpn*our. Rene Hall. 

Nik Venet. S*n Charters. Shel 
Talmy. Jesse Stone. SM 1/Hazl evaiod. 
Harry Carlson, Norman Petty. Carl 
Davis, Hutch Davie, Archie Bleyer, 
Oawe Appel), Bern Ie Love. Oave 
Burgess. Jerry Blaine, George 
Paxton, Bob Res I dor f, Art 'w, 
Ewart Abner. Harvey Fuqua, well 
the list Is endless -- writers, 
producers, arrangers, studio 
musicians, maybe even a few 
engineers. 

I haven't heard much English 
'50's rock, but judging from the 
little l have heard. It is pretty 


INGHAM 


.Years 390. in '6k and then 

•65. I traveled around 10.000 
miles by bus seeing the Rolling 
Stones when they toured... I'm 
not too Shy but I'm a neraous 
typa. and for a nervous type I had 
a grand time. Wrote a sevan page 
story about my first trip in ' 6k 
to the Chicago Tribung and they 
printed it in their Slurday 
Magazine section; missed a concert 
missed buses: met the Stones: 
got backstage a number of times: 

£ t Interviewed over the radio In 
uisville in the middle of the 
night when l was dead tired (| wish 
I could hear it now, I bet it was 
funny); saw shows in Chicago. 
Oatroit. Milwaukee. Sar Bernardino. 
Sacroncnto. Long Beach. Dallas, Ft. 
Worth, and a fe Other places: 
stayed at the same hotel as the 
Stones for several day». and on the 
sane floor, with Andrew Oldham and 
Tarry Knight across the hall from 
my room and the Stones down at the 
end of the hall: nad an article in 
Hit Paradcr about th'e second time 
I traveled to see them. So. a 
little shy maybe even nervous, but 
I do have a sense of adventure. 

But Kim Fowley. I Ilka him 
"■ore tho" I liked IH. Stones'. And 
I'd rather know him than hava ever 
mat them. 

I once went to a <u Klux Klan 
rally, It was an open 'ally, at 
night, in a cow pasture, had 
someone drop me off and I told 
th«r\ to pick me up at • certain 
time, so I was all by nyself. when 
I was 18 or so, all because I 
wanted to take pictures. But I 
didn't have a good camera so only 
got a few and they weren't good, 
well, one was. but the negative aot 
lost sad to say. One Clansman with 
a handgun and a shotgun ke©t 
tailing me to move back every time 
I tried to get closer to the 
speaker so I could get pictures. 
Brian Jones liked the pictures and 
he wanted a Klansman robe, so when 
1 got back from Detroit. I got the 
nanes of some local members and 
merrily proceeded to call them and 
ask If they knew where I could get 
on*. Of course no one even 
admitted that they knew what l was 
talking about But I tried. I even 
wrote the Imperial Wlzzard. 

Yet. to 90 to Kim and tell 
him I want to hear his records. I 
just can't'. Maybe eventually, but 
for now, no hope. 

Oh. that Kim fowley. Maybe. 
When I go to pieces try.ng to hear 
his records, gather uc pictures 
and articles, maybe when 'they' 
put me in a home, someone will 
tell Ki~ and he wi11 send a card. 

JERI HOLLOWAY 

(. Kim or any of his other fans 
can write to Jen c/oWPTe... 

-- What was Terry Knicht ttoing 
there with Oldham? This -hole 

Knigf't-as-Slxth-Roll ing-Store 

legend needs to be cleared up.Ed) 


to my knowledge, but that bloke 
has convinced me that she's the 
greatest white she-rocker ever 
without me listening to a note. 

One or two bits of trivia in 
relation to 8 and 9 which nay 
interest you. Zoot Money now 
playing in Gr linns Ro»dshow--an 
alga- of poets and musicians 
Conorising Scaffold. Neil Innes 
(ol Bonros). Adrian Henri and 
Brian Patten (poets) and bass and 
drurmer. 

Alan Caddy was co-producer 
(with Steve Rowland) of an LP 
called THE BROTHERHOOD (1966) of 
two London street musicians -- or 
Buskers -- Don Partridge and Pa: 
Keane. Oon Partridge went on to 
have a couple of hit singles and 
just recently I saw a film with 
Tom Courtney called Otley (about 
1969) which Partridge did music 
for. 

Adam Faith.now very successful 
TV actor in Cockney Sparrow series 
called 'Budgie" --no singing. h*'s 
grown his hair long and the 
boutiques are selling Budgie 
posters and Budgie jackets -- it's 
an amazing comeback and he really 
is good in the part -- he may well 
end up as the nast successful 
survivor from that era. 

Jus 1 after Tr*<-.s and Pool* 
split I met Poole at a party -• 
very sad. Trams' first Single Sad 
just make Nvnber One but Poole 
insisted it was a flash in tn* pan 
and they couldn't make it without 
him. In fact he's done nothing 
but is stTTT - working the clubs. 

Terry Dene was singer from 
Steele era -- closest English 
singer to Elvis -- they even made 
the "©vie. The Terry Dene Story -- 
very erratic, nervous breakdown*, 
drink, broken marriage to English 
girl singer Edna Savage. Rather 
like Jet Harris, how does 
evanqelical work, "How the Lord 
rescued me from the evils ot show 
business." 

Runors of Jet Harris gigging 
around again. Hope >t's true. 

Some People first English 
film atout pop ever to get It 
right (even if onl y In so*-e 
respects.) Good scenes of rock 
bands netting together and 
learning to play. Ray Brooks, 
actor who played leader of grot©, 
now making records himself and 
just brought out LP. "Eagles" 
sounded 0« in HI* 10 -* but 
records were poor. I regard it as 
an important poo film tho, for 
all Hi faults. 

I think most kids Interested 
in rock In late fifties here were 
so interested that they really dug 
out Information ard although they 
wouldn't have chance of seeing 
performers as often as their 
American counterparts they 
probably knew as much about -utlc- 
it's probably safe to say that 
early English rock performers 


Nannie pambies yea* -- but 
you never went to the pi*>s and 
halls where most of the native 
(unrecorded) rockers played. I 
was too young but ■ heard about 
the blood and the raunch -- th* 
music can't have been all soft 
(it's time someone remembered 
those days first-hand.) lac« of 
conn! tment and conviction? Well, 
it took time to become an 
Ingrained rocker and. fuck it, 
those groups hadn't been doing 
nothing between hearing Bill Haley 
and exploding into the Mersey 
Sound. Yol should 9et something 
written on the German Club scene 
and how it kept the lads going 
until they were tough enough to 
ignore English show-biz That's 
the big thing they did -- Beatles. 
Alexis Komer and the mates, 
pirates -- and the details of that 
Story (not just a musical one) 
have still 10 W writt«r. 
(Meanwhile show biz^i* fighting 
back. England's toO bloody small. 
Robert Stlgwood etc. are loo 
bloody powerful.) 

3. Jel Harris was about the first 
bad boy of English pop (Terry Dene 
was the very first.) When he got 
done for dope I fell In love with 
Billie Davis as she promised, 
through her tears; "I will stand 
by him forever." She didn't. She 
did make a great record -- "Tell 
Mlm." a cover of the African hit 
by the Exciters (who also did the 
original "Doo Wah Oiddy Oiddy".) 
She had been the vole* for Mike 
Same (on "Will I What ' or "Come 
Outside" or both) who went on to 
Myra Brcckenridue . She's still 


I. Music hall in England was a 
native form of POP music and was 
not an outgrowth of Vaudeville. It 
related to traditional, rural folk 
music as urban blues related to 
country blues If you can buy that. 
When people began gathering in 
cities in the early 19th century 
(industrial revolution etc.) they 
sought their leisure in beer houses/ 
gin pal aces/pubs: singers and songs 
901 louder, cruder and began to mix 
with politics, speeches, comics etc* 
it was an entertainment created by 
co»*non peoplq out of their own 
experience. In the hey day of music 
hall(the 1890's) the scene was Quite 
like black cl 1 u — -1 l.nu«a-<i» of 
local pubs and halls, in the big 
cities, huge halls with endless 
bills, oood and sad (like the 
Apollo.) It was then that people 
realized that there was a mass 
market which could he tapped by 
professionals -thr I900's saw the 
development of tin pan alley (the 
music publishing business, pushing 
your ballads and clever lyrics), 
‘star' perfor-erv. package lours 
(including fro- America. Buffalo 
BUI. vaudeville, and the first 
introduction into England of 'coon' 
acts, minstrels, dances.) 

The essence of music hall was 
the -Message rather than the medium, 
and the message-- -orkinq class 
solidarity, humour, political 
co-mient, -armth •- has survived, 
just about. The Best rock account 
is the Slones' *biguous "Salt of 
the Earth." By the 1920s the mas* 
medium , pop music OS such, was 
show-biz. itself heavily 
Americanized -- we did get the jazz 
and blurs Influences and like you 
had a huge twing/big band craze 
I read someone's -emories of being 
a teenayer in Salford (Lancashire) 
in the 1920s -- He used to dress 
sharp, hang around street corners 
in a qanq, go to dance halls and 
•west American 
fasti liar'. The 


didn't really understand what it 
was all about, so they let their 
regular pop musicians and 
arrangers run the scene. This past 
week I sa- a I$58 movie called The 
6-5 Special . which besides some 
weI(-Vnown people like Pet Clark. 
Lonnie Donegan, Johnny Dankworth, 
and Russ Hamilton, mixed up such 
blatantly pop artist* as Oesmond 
Lane and Joan fegan. and a few 
other* with supposedly 
rocknroller* like the John Barry 
Seven and the King Brothers, and 
showed just ho* little difference 
there was in approach between 
British pop and rocknroll: except 
for instrumentation up front and 
rhythmic factors, both musics were 
displayed as equal forms of popular 
entertainment, mud* like some of 
the highly connerclelized teeneqe 
pop that American producers tried 
to pass off as rocknroll (and 
succeeded) in the late •50's.stuff 
like Anka. Avalon. Fabian, etc. 
Teenage pop. not rock. There were 
t*o acts ( and that's the right 
word for thTs stuff, acts, not 
artists) that were quite enjoyable 
to a rocker. Jim Oale (I think 
that's hi* none) did a very good 
version of "The Train Kept A- 
Rollin'" marred only by the overly- 
pop arrangement. And there was a 
trombone-playing ('.) Haley typo 
named Don Lang who. If you accept 
him. as an Imitator, was quite good. 

One thing I was very surprised 
to learn (and there was no evidence 
of this in the film, so it may have 
been a Tatar devalop—ant. or a 
highly localized phenomenon)was 
that England had their own doo- 
-oppers. Screamin' Steve told me 
sue" groups as the Escorts. 
Drifters, Swallows, and Bopniks 
have quite a following, but I've 
never heard anything about any of 
them. What do you know about this? 

I remember seeing Wanda 
Jackson at the Chautaqua County 
Fair many years ago with Red Foley. 
I re-ieber her doing "Let's Have A 
Party" and I'm sure it was before 
it • kit. It ■»« probably 

about 1959. maybe even ' 58 ( I 
know It was September). This was 
at the age whan we still didn't 
I ike girls, but all the little 
rockers fell madly In love with 
her. Ooes that fit in with your 
answer to Oave Ortoleva? 

"Right Or Wrong" was the 
perfect record of the day. Notice 
that the melody tends to sound 
silly when surq cboppily. Then 
listen to Wanda. If she did 
nothing else, the vocal on "Right 
Or Wrong" <«»lf an»ure Her of Her 
place in C6W history. She always 
was Best on slow stuff. When 
someone like Connie Francis sany 
a ballad, sbe lounded as if shr 
were wallowing in passionate tears 
Wanda's twinge had that touch of 


she's 00 i r.g 'heavy' (l.e. on to the 
college circuit)--»hc‘% a good 
singer but her material is usually 
lousy. There's another (brief) 
story for you -- England's feriale 
rock history. 

A. TH« Troggs - *da "Cost Girl"/ 
"Yellow in Me" for CBS before "Wild 
Thing." Nobody bought It so CBS 
turned "Wild Thing" down. Larry 
Page was the Kinks' first manager 
and also handled the Riot Squad 
(Mitch Mitchell on drum* I think.) 
He found "Wild Thing" in a pile of 
demos (Made by Chip Taylor himself 
according to Reg Preslvr) together 
with "Did You Ever Have to Make Up 
Your Mind." *WiIch the Troggs also 
prepared -- imagine if they'd 
released that instead'.As it was 
they -ere beaten to release by the 
MedgeHoppcrs Anonymous, -ho Had Had 
« hit with Jonathan King's "Good 
News Week" and followed up with a 
close harmony vers ion of "Wild 


dances 


NewtO' 


sure the reason why 
I rock (except the Shadows) 
"athet•C *«' because the 
•e of the music industr y 
hanged since its creation 

'"•'Vs -- no local markets, 
lent rrcord companies’ 
.tudios. no way to handle 
- it -as dominated by 
Shery (t»>e machinations 


SIH0N FRITH 
London 


.like Lester Bangs says, the 

party hasn't been around for a 
-hile. I sold my at and bass a 
month ago for a lot of reasons, 
but the main one -as that it wasrft 
fun anymore. I mean here I was. 
bored by the music I -as playing 
at about the same ti»* I began 
to acquire some proficiency on the 
Instrument. It's always Been more 
of a rush to play for the dance, 
rather than dance, but the same 
thing happens on both sides of the 
lights -- eventually things aren't 
as exciting as they used to be. 

You can try all you like, you can 
play rock 'n' roll all night long, 
and maybe one or two kids in the 
audience like it. if you're lucky. 
Lots o? people requesting led Zep 
songs, lots of people too stoned 
to move, and we've all heard it 
before anyway. The boredom 
threshold is low in our generation, 
and the auditory react ion has set 


iroducers 

:ee>iagerv 


...Received B omp* CO l© I a day ago 
and can't hardly wait to write to 
y>u with grateful thank* and 
acHii ration for both Issues. After 
all the rubbish and self-indulgent 
one-upmanship of Crcrm and Cream 
(do you see U.K. Cream and Zigzag?) 
they are a joy - - read 'em both 
from cover to cover -Ith almost 
total enjoyment. The weakest 
stuff, to my taste, comes from the 
professionals anongst your 
contributors -- like at least one 
of your correspondents I find 
Lester Bang* a bit mud--praps it's 
a Transatlantic thlna but I find 

it difficult to follow-Hat he's 
on about. But that's a petty 
gripe--they really are -aqrificent 
--graphics and all. wt.at I really 
like is the stuff like the wando 
JatHson piece--realIy loving fel t 
writing. I've never heard Wanda 


this day. ) -r -ere as good 1 ^s 
of rock 'n' roll as anyone but 
performer* couldn't qet off the 
ground because of the Norrie 
Paramours and La'ry Parnes who -ere 
hung round their necks -- this 
affected the sonqs they had to sin 
them in. etc. Charlie's 000k (The 
Sound of the City by Charlie 
5! Her.) conN H-t this effect of 
the English music business, so do 
two Other good descriptions of the 
I960's: George Nelly's Owning Up 
(an English Penguin) (He wav <n a 

trad band at the time) and Eddie 

Rogers' Tin Pan *1 ley ( I don't 
know the piibl i Shf r ) -- an '"©licit 
account by one of its stalwarts of 


I enjoy reading good or bad 
articles on 8uddy Holly -- I 
personally think that Grell Marcus 
is not a fan of Buddy ItolIy G the 
Crickets. First, It -as not the 
s amt Crickets who made the LP 








sometimes doing it tor the bread 
between j ozz 919* and had minimal 
sex appeal. Naturally, it was the 
forr-er who lasted longest and were 
more influential. 

RICHARO WILLIAMS 


Maybe literacy and writing 
about rock did it In. if 
McLuhan Is right, and if the Party 
is a tribal affair, literacy shout 
do the seme thing to that tribal 
culture that it did to all the 
otherst kill. Or at least 
hyprotize. The end result of this 
is a change in values, in 
orientation, to the more easily 
acquired characteristics of the 
civisitation that post-in&istrial 
mao (that's us) were supposedly 
evolving Beyond. Thus, articles 
as beautiful as Bang's ngj ■ re 
the loss of the tribal thing While 
I can dig ft. what happend to the 
resurgence. Can Lester and Grcil 
and you refrain from commenting on 
it, nourishing it with publicity 

and newsprint, and ultimately 

killing It with literacy? If you 
can, what atx>ut the upandcoming kids 
who are cursed with the literate 
style? Will they have the wisdom 
to keep from Tucking up the thing 
they love? It’s a lousy situation, 
all the way around. 

GREG BURTON 


conga playe' of some virtuousity 
wt>o was in and out of the band at 
various times (latgr also an 
occasional '-ember of Air force with 
Ginger Baker.) 

None o' Georgie's albums match 
what the band was like live. I saw 
them many times, end they used to 
lift the roof off -- the kids ever 
applauded the solos, like a jazz 
audience. It's difficult to 
describe the sound the* made, except 
to say that it was fat and 
satisfying, with a solid base (Fa^e 
playing sinple chords on the 
daniitopd) and simple but neatly- 
voiced horn charts. The rhythm 
section always cooked. 

There was another band that I 
liked nearly as well: Herbie Goins 
and the Ni ght inters . Herbie wos on 
ex-G.I.. tall and skinny, who sang 
quite like Bobby Bland In fact, 
the highlight of his act was 
usually the Bland song': "Turn On 
Your Love)ight." or "36-22-36 " 

But his band was outavte Mick 
Eve and Speedy Acquaye were there 
as was organist Mike Carr, but the 
highlight was a genius from 
Barbados called Harold 8eckett. 
who played trumpet and flugelhorn 
Beckett played with Mingus in the 
rwrl y Sixties, when Mingus cam 1 to 
Britain to make the movie Al I 
Night Long , and now. tinelIy. he's 
accepted as one of the two or 
three Best trumpeters in Britain. 
Harry didn't enjoy Che Nightimers 
too much, hut he used to get the"’ 
featured on good treatments of 
"The Sidewinder" and "Cornin' Home 
Baby" which they played before 
Herbie came on. Kids who'd never 
consciously listened to a note of 
jazz in their lives used to clap 
Harry's fine solos in a very 
honest way 

Zoot hbney never turned me on 
too much -- perhaps because he 
spent too much time droppin his 
trousers and not enough singing. 

But "Back tteor Man." off his firs: 
album, Is a minor classic, and nil 
guitarist. Andy Somers, was an 
unsung original with a lithe, 
flowing style (Zoot’s band turned 
into Oantalion's Chariot in 1967. 
in deference to the power o* 
•lowers, hut broke un in America 
I believe Somers is row teaching 


excitement of creating s« 
fresh to go and do it. . 
betcha their none starts 
"The." 


even 


feeling that can't quite be 
described (maybe total 
tastelessness?), like I was glad 
when ^ ** id in TwC t | )-t ; , 

•Iso about TV, sports and 
everything. I think TV is at least 
as important as rock 'n' roll, and 
so's booze, and most of all sc's 
getting laid, so wnat's al 1 this 
rock 'n* roll dialectical bullshit 
running of! at the mouth all Over 
the place? A moriBund institution 
that a in't even been around long 
enough to be a fuckin' institution, 
that's whaTT" 

I think that was great. He 
really gratpgd the concept o< what 
I think rock and roll i s all about. 
It reminded me of one of my favorif. 
rock and roll lines. From "Do You 
Belfeve in Magic" - "It's like 
trying to tell a stranger about 
rock and roll." Any scholarly 
disseration on rock Is hypocritical 
of its subject. Rock and roll is 
great because it is bad. I 
actually buy album because they're 
mediocre. And when somebody asks 
me what type of music I like I 
always say "Loud, obnoxious rock 
and roll." Rock and roll goes 
beyond good or bad After all, 
what is good rock, the Stooges or 
Chicago’ Rock even transcends 
music. As Lester said, it's 8 
spirit, and I can feel that rock 
ond roll spirit whenever I watch 
TV, play basketball, fuck, get 
drunk, or eat greasy hamburgers 
with lots of fried onions. Try to 
explain that to a stranger. 

AONY SHEfiWff 


MARREN CANN 
1150 £. 29th St. 
fancouver 10 B.C. 

Canada 


Dear Sweet Jane and Lonesome 
Cowtoy Bill , 

I found a reason to write you; 
I've been set free; It's *arl y 
Sunday irorning -- I'm beginning to 
see the light (but who loves the 
sun?) (I do) yvhlle listening to 
some rock and roll music on the 
stereo and waiting for the man. 
feme fatale, head held high, long 
blonde hair streaming, pair blue 
eyes gleaming is trying to lay 
some kinda love on me but I haven't 
got the time --time now. 

Candy says Jesus knows what 
goes on and that we should cool it 
(town even though it's the new age. 
Wei I here she comes now and there 
she goes again. 

Meanwhile, I'm taking the 
train around the bend to meet 
European Son who is bringing us a 
gift of heroin plus some bread for 
lady Godiva's operation. (Speaking 
of her, I heard her call my name 
last night) When I went to her 
room she told me she though she 
heard the black angels death song. 

( told her not to worry because 
Billy, Sally. Waldo, Marsha, Sheila 
et al will run, run. run. like 
white light white heat <towr Fifth 


.Python Lee Jackson, the fc»nd 

backing Rod the ftod on "In a Broken 
Drear-" nay well be the sane bunch 
who left Sydney, Australia in I965 
or 1966 after dominating the R68 
scene there for a good two years. 
They were called Python Lee Jackson 
and they went to London without 
their singer, a blind cripple named 
Jeff St. John, who had an 
untouchable "outsider" image, 
dancing without the use of legs on 
a stool in front of the band. His 
voice, not unlike Steve Winwood's, 
had a fantastic range and the hand 
could cut any crowd up with, as I 
recall, nothing bigger than 3C watt 
equipment. 

Python Lee Jackson were badly 
missed ; n Sydney until the 
burgeoning RfcB scene they spawned 
produced a replacement, Phil Junes 
and the Unknown Blues who dominated 
the scene lor the s»-e period as 
PLJ. This band also split and its 
lead singer learned piano and ended 
up with London devotional rockers 
Quintessence after changing his 
name to Shiva. I understand he 
has now left the band, taking one 
other member with him. 


(•Yeah. I think you're right, but 
the rock press ain't qonna go away 
just because it would be a good 
idea. Anyway, rock • n' roll !>•» 
proved resilient enough to get 
around It. It's coming back aqain, 
minus the spontalnelty, but having 
made a virtue of the sel f-consciou- 
contrivance made necessary by the 
critical process. So what's to 
complain atxjut.. .id.) 


.One of the things that really 

makes the BOMP a pleasure is the 
thematic concept of each issue. 

And if there is a BOMP poll about 
this sort of thing. I'd vote that 
you should sort of "roll with it" 
and if you get an issue's north of 
good stuff that you'd Ilk* to put 
out. put it out. Anyway, the 
flexibility (like latitude for the 
Troggs piece) is a big part of the 
fun of fanzines and BOMP's quality 
is always so high that I don’t 
think -Most reader* will mind t"e 
temporary sidecrecks. 

The complaints about tester 
Bangs' Troggs article were all m* 
reason for liking it. So thanks 
for running a dandy article that 
couldn't have appeared an/where 
but in a fanzine (unless Mcl Lyman 
T753 played bass for the Troggs and 
Banqs had concluded with positive 
proof that Reg Presley was a Nark. 


. Can anyone explain the album 

THE ORIGINAL GREATEST HITS - 
Crexlenl Record* CSC 1001-1964? 
This album contains 12 Beatles' 
songs. All of then sound exactly 
like the V.J. and Capitol 
recordings to my ears except "Love 
Me Oo" which has an obviously 
different vocal. The Beatles 
aren't pictured or noned anywhere 
on the cover. I can't believe 
this wasn't recorded by the 
Beatles. If another band did it 
they should go 00 tour. 

MIKE WELDON 


One thing Willmore didn't 
mention was that Zoot's alumni 
went on to greater things: Paul 
Williams to Juicy Lucy. Johnny 
Almond to *ayalI and Mark Almond, 
end Colin Allan to Stone the Crows 
If you call those greater things. 

I don't. Let's see. */io else 
Ronnie Jones (another ex-G.I.) and 
the Blue Jays were pretty good, 
although Jones' voice edged on 
pi uni ness ; Chris Farlowe <■ the 
Thunderbird* were a gas (Dave 
Greenslade -- ex-Colosseum -- on 
organ, and Albert Lee -- now Head 
Hands and Feet-- on excel lent 
guitar) but the only record which 
represents farlowe at his best was 
a two-part single of "Stormy ftonday 
Blues," which he put cut under the 
name of Little Joe Cock. I was 
arong the many who thought that 
L. J. C. must be some great, 
undiscovered black Bluesman 1 . The 
original label of this was Sue, but 
it later cane out on a cheap t.M.I. 
label . on an album of early Farlowe 
material. (By the way: Herbie Goins 
had art al bur on Columbia called N3 . 

I IN YOUR KART.) There was also 
the Graham Bond 0rganIsatlor, but 
they were rougher end raunchier, 
not quite part of the sane musical 
scene. 

Anyway, like I said, this 
music probably couldn't have 
happend without the West Indian 
influence. The immigrants provided 
Britain's first real Iy organised 
dope scene, by opening small Illegal 
clubs called "shebeens" in private 
houses, where all the sundry could 
smoke the test Jaeican dope and 
buy canned Long Life beer at 
suitably inflated prices. For a 
time, they provided the biggest 
audience for this music -- end you 
can hear them in the "Rhythm and 
Blues at the Flamingo" audience. 
Then it was taken over bv the white 
kids, who elevated Gena Washington 
and the Ram Jam Band to the top 
position In the club scene (these 
were all. it goes without saying, 
cl ub Bands -- small, smokey clubs 
with low. Sweety ceilings.) 
Washington, another American, was 
rubbish, actually, and his band 
wasn't much better. They took the 
worst elements of To-ic's music, 
added a patina of Reddingesque 
hysteria, arid bored the pants off 
everyone who was into listening to 
the music. but they broke Just 
about every box office record in 
the whole country. I guess the 
whole scene only lasted from '6A to 
'66, but it was great while it 
happened, end I've never seen 
happier audiences, with a more 
genuine involvement. 

ferne. Goins. Money, tones, 
Farlowe. and their musicians were 
the reason why BS6T cane as no 
surprise to some people. r K ~ 
thought that the aforemen 

bands had a whole lot "on 3 - 

and drive, and were fun too. (oh. 
i also forgot to say that the 
Mar.kays were a heavy influence on 
everybody I've mentioned. 

That's the difference between 
th« Ston«»/«ard6i rds/Ha<-que- REB 
bands and the Fane/Money/Flamingo 
RGB bands: the former were lousy 
musicians but enjoyed themselves 
and pulled the chicks, while the 
latter were great blowers who were 


.I -as very interested in Mike 

Wi I lino re's stuff on F are end ftoney. 
mostly because it was about a 
period to wfiich I was very heavily 
com- i t led ‘ { as a listener.) Perhaps 
I might add a few coints which 
could be helpful to you and your 
readers. 

Tone ond Hone/ represented 
seething wfiich might be called 
the Flamingo Era, because the 
I I an imp Club in Wardour Street, 
London was where the whole thing 
happened. It startrd, I guess, 
around 1963- and was rooted ir the 
West Indian inr-i grant population of 
Britain. Blue Bear (now 
metamorphosed into Reggae) had 
already started, and the West 
Indians became a strong Influence 
on certain young British musicians 
who were into RGB. This wasn't 
the R£8 of the Yardbirds and the 
Stones -- it was a more 
sophisticated kind of music, 
descended from the jazz-slantrd 
approach of Ray Charles. Fats 
Domino and, later, Bobby Bland. 

of horns and Hei*moud organ. 

I remember that we didn't ever have 
a naue lor the kind of music it 
was. but I Iike to think of it as 
a kind of early jazz rock, for 
reasons I'll go into later. 

fwe's Blue Flames were always 
just about the best band: everybody 
loved his stoned, slurry voice and 
the way he sang King Pleasure's 
"Moody's ftood for Love" and 
"Parker s Mood." Georgia was 
al-Oy* ..r, fond of Oleosure ©nd 
Mose AT icon -- probably his two 
bigqest influences. He also "ad 
a knack of digging up obscure Rf-B 
songs: "Pink Champagne." 

’Monkeyin' Around," etc. His 
regular musicians n the early days 
included fddie Thornton ( a West 
Indian) on truupet. Mick Eve on 
tenor. Johnny Marshall on tenor and 
baritone. Boots Slade on Bass, and 
Red Reece on dru-s All solid 


synoosI urn on rock revlewlrg. All 
reviewers ere welcome to write a 
piece (gratis -- we have ro money 
on their craft and how they feel 
about the numbers of records they 
get, how they choose what to 
review, etc. we especially want 
Rolling Stone, Creem. Rock. 


The Velvet Underground, co. 1966 


WPTfl people. Papers stU 
sen: to R. Serge Denisoff 
Music and Society .^3owlins 

OhTo U3UO3. V 


Avenue to keep ter company atier 
the operation. CaAdy said "I'll be 
tour mirror if you like." -ady 
Godiva said that she'd feel so much 
better when it was over and done 
with. Then she could put on her 
boots of shiny leather and be Venus 
in furs once again. She'd sleep 
for a million years and then a 
sw«o: nothin' would be bettor than 
enjoying all tomorrow parties. 

Well, that's the story of my 
life up to now, let's hear from 
you. 

Love, 

SISTER RAV 


In the mid ano early 60's 
these bands didn't play large gigs 

"undergound" gigs a' private 
parties that itould charge 
attoission to pay lor the band, or 
student balls. I first saw PIJ 
at a "demolit Ion" party in an old 
building in downtown Sydney where 
they were lucky to escace with 
their gear unscathed as the 
buildings' wreckable-by-hend 
appendages were torn assunder in 
a beery bevy of student action. 

The bands recorded little, if at 
• II. Wfen they did It occcit11 »> erf 
a dilution of their sound to 
produce what the fiftyish old men 
w*-o ran the records companies 
regarded^as 3 "hit", which they 

The other memorable figure 
fran that period in Sydney was'is 
Billy Thorpe who has led a band of 
charging personnel. the Aztecs, 
since 1963 or 6*f, Vince Helouney 
was lead guitarist before he went 
to the Bee Gees. Thorpe is 
currently king in Australia If you 
ignore Oaddy Cool. He is 
definetely torth a lister., as I 
recall has always had difficulty 
getting his sound down. It tould 
™e»r. a /isit to Australia because 
he has refused to leave even 
after an offer to live in England 
from Robert Stigwood. himself an 
Australian. 

There were a lot nf bands 
that period with world-wide 
potential, one. The Loved Ones, 
received an offer of 
from Chas Chandler who had come tr 
Australia looking for bands in 
1966 or 67. The band couldn’t get 
a release from its existing 
management and Chandler flew out t< 
sign up Hendrix, this band had a 
few singles and one or no albums 


R. SERGE DENISOFF 


.I agree w<th you that among 

the BOMP's readers can be found 
the answers to almost all 
questions relating to rocL 'n' 
roll, so there is no n»*d for an 
oldie answer man, as David Sharp 
suggested. As an alternate, I 
put forth the following: Allow 
any of the readers to characterize 
themselves as experts in a given 
field, list their names aid 
addresses Ina regular column, ond 
allow readers to send Jn their 
questions with a stamped reply 
envelope- for a response somewhat 
quicker than i: v*>uld aopear in 
BOMP. due to your "regularly 
irregular" publishing schedule I 
for one, would be happy to 
volunteer to answer Queries 
concerning 50't and 60's >ocel 
groups. Although I would be the 
first to admit that my knowledge 
doesn't equal that of the regular 
contributors to HtLUKU txcnwicit« . 
BIM BAM BOOM. BIG TOWN RfTIEW. 
etc., I think I might do well with 
the average B0HP reader's requests 
Since you don't have a specialized 
audience. 

Pomeroy (see suggestion drove) to 
inform him the identity of the 
"bop-a-cow" record excerpted on 
Buchanan and Goodman's "On Trial." 
but I thought other readers wpuld 
like the answer as well, since 
they saw the question. tre song 
is "I Promise to Remember" by 
Frankie lyron i the Teenagers on 
Gee GG-I0I8. The ft ip. b> the 
way. is "Who Can Explain?" which 
begins "On-a-mm-a-num-a-nun-e- 
num." How afcomt a feature on 
guttural rock? ("Mope-itty Mope". 


■er did solve mat 
iystery which I was 


.Lester Bangs' article on the 

Troggs excited the hell out of »*. 
It's just fantastic to reac 
someone's views that are as 
pointedly right on as his. I had 
toldmvself long ago that no one 
shared my views so I might as well 
lean to live w th it. wel 1. 

Lester knows! an sick of all 
the groups these days. Bards with 
no class, no pull, no charisma to 
speak of, and no sex. There arc a 
lew exceptions, but for the most 
part every band just doesn't have 

I Ife to go Back and spend from 
1960-1968 in England. Well, 
perhaps only ter years. I have 
hopes for the future. Another 
band is going to come along and 
kroc< everybody on their ass. 

They may start slow ond take a 
while but they'll grow into 
something that will really do 
everybody in. They won't be 
toda.'s musicians, but real freaks, 
throwbacks to wfen music had 

S rinciples and class when even kirt 
earning to ple« were after 
something that completely eludes 
the G.F. Railroads and the Emerson 
Lake and Palmers. Throwbacks with 
enough looniness hyped up by the 


Thornton stayed with him 
throughout most O' the Blue Flames’ 
life, bJt others w»o were important 
were Peter Coe (tenor, alto). Glenn 
Hughes I baritone -- a terrific 
musician who was in a trio with 
John McLaughlin and Rick Laird, but 
died a few years ago when his 
apartment caught fire.) the great 
Cliff Barton (ex-Hoochle Coochie 
Men) on bass (also dead -- he got 
tfie btv boss-guitar sound I ever 
heard, by sticking a piece of 
sponge under the strings of his 
£piphone, behind the bridqe I think) 
and Bill Eyden (cx-jazzer) on drums. 
Fydcn was replaced by Mitch Mitchell 
who'd jarmed with the band a few 
times. Hitch was only about 18 at 
time, but I remember thinking what 
fantastic chops be had even then, 
although he wasn't as relaxed as 
Eyden and Reece. Another Important 
cat was Speedy Acquaye. a black 


ioned 


In Sydney the Starving Wi’d 
Dogs and Dr. Kandy* Third Eye wer 
also ■enorable. The Dogs’ bass 
player Terry Wilkins joined up w. 
a country rock grou?. The Flying 
Circus, who after considerable 
commercial success in Austral 
come to Canada tvx> years ago »'d 
after putting a northern lce-har< 




collector*' society. I'd 

gladly turn over to s»~-e qualified 
person with enough time to do it. I 
have a lot of tapes myself which 
will be offered for trade or tale 
soon. In the meantime check out 
Alan Getrock's rock ephemera adjine 
(37-06 89th St.. Jackson Hts. NY 
1 1372) — Ed. ) 


10 TOM MINOR I.CK: 

Well. I don't know you guys. 

I was around In the British music 
scene at the time you mentioned. 

I didn’t buy any English records 
pr*-Cliff Richard because all 
material was "Housewives' Choice" 
stuff; of course, there was Tommy 
Steele, covering "Talahessre 
Lassie" and doing quite well, and 
there was this manager Larry Parnes 
with hit stable of rockers tearing 
them down in the local concert 
halls -- i.e. Marty Wilde. Billy 
Fury, Adam Faith (yes. even he 
could whoop and holler on stage) 
Vincent feger and the Inimitable 
Wee Willie Harris who on one 
occasion dved his hair green -- 
Harris was nothing so do with Larry 
Parnet. he got hi* trip together at 
a So bo Nltery (as they say) called 
"The Two I'S” where Tommy Steele 
got his big break. I seem to 
remember some talk ihow on English 
TV got all these guys together and 
they did this fantanic rap on the 
good Old deys of rock roll 
with some stories about how vinca 
Eager ( I think) did this leap 
into the orchestra pit as part of 
his act and broke his arm and 


.Allow me to answer a couple ol 

nlnor questions raised by readers 
last issue. (A) "Coming of the 
Roads" (Russ Pomeroy) Is by Judy 
Collins and is one her Fifth album 
(also on the Clektra samp re r 
GARDEN OE OEIIGHTS. (B) "Stagger 
lee" (David Holconb Sharp.) One 
version cimller to the one he 
describes Is by Julius Lester and 
is on on# of his two Vanguard 
albums. Ma's right, It's great, 
me definltve Dlac* "Stagger Lee. 4 
Lester is e black writer of note 
(a Cu * rdi * n col inn and several 
books including Look Out Whi tev ) 


Decca and 


txjt he was from Liverpool and 
there was this mucky muck 
orejudice going down in the radio 
world (such as it was) about 
playing records by unknown artists 
and there were few iocks in those 
days who were prepared to take a 
risk. There is still a jock In 
England called Jack Jackson who has 
never played a record by the Beatles 
because he doesn't like than- and 
it doasn't see-- to have hurt Ms 
ratings one bit. with the 
house*ives) David Jacobs ran a show 
or Saturdays on BBC TV called Juke 
Bo* Jury and was <foing his derndes' 
to give people a break but he could 
only program- a few at a tima. I 
wonder if Kim fowley remembers a 
show called "6.5 Ssecial ’ which was 
originally skiffle artists and than 
nibbled et rock and got cancelled 
There was an ever earlier show with 
Kent Mai ton called "Cool for Cats" 
which consisted of taped records 
erd people dancing in rather 
contrived sets. He had sore 
Anericen product happening but the 
show was on really late at night — 

It might even have been the last 
show of the evening and not too 
many kids could sit i*> past 9i00 at 
night In those days; I had my -other 
compromised into letting me watch it 
and heard Paul Anka for the first 
time (and didn't like It. may I add) 
but so~«one sneaked a record called 
■'When 4 * by the Kalin Twins onto BBC 
radio and that was it -- I went 
searching for all the obscure 
American records I could find, but 
It was really tough. 1 was working 
in a racord store one time end 
ordered 7 copies of "I'm Into 
Somethlhq Good" by Earl-Jean (of «h« 
Cookies) and got fired because he 
wanted Herman's Hermits version and 
that's the way it »as. And by the 
way. Cliff Richard could sing great 
rock 'n' roll. If you liked "Move 
It" try getting hold of a version of 
"It'll Be Me 44 -- dynamite. Also, 
try f)(i t i«9 hold of To-vmy 5t«»lr 
singing "Tallahassee Lassie" -- it 
has ore energy than Freddy Cannon's 


Why stop at flash-in-the-pen 
artists’ Why not identify 
consistent singers with songs loo- 
Boh "SuBHrrirn- Ho-eslck Blues 4 
Dylan. Job". Paul "Magical Mystery 
Tour 4 ' George and Rlngo. Elvis "Lov. 
Me Tender 4 Presley. Carole 
"Tonight's the Might" King. Harry 
■Banana Boat" Belafonte. Michael 
"You Sent For Me Sir?" Anthony. 
Perry "don't call me chief." White 
John F. ask-not-what-your-country 
can-do-fO'-you-as k-whet -you-can-do 
for-your-country" Kennedy, and on 
and on. 


SALLY STFVENS 


replied; "|'m playing in a group. 
We've Just come back from Hamburg.' 
"What's the name of the group?" I 
asked. "The Beatles." he replied. 

I had to stifle a laugh. At 
that time I thought It was spelled 
"3eetles." ThayMI never get 
anywhere with a none like that. I 
tnought. Not Iona afterwards I 
heard he'd died of a brain 
hermorhagt. What's often forgotter 
aoout these Mersey groups ( 6 
others) Is that in the beginning 
they all played rock 'n' roll and 
very good rock 'n' roll too. 

Better, in my opinion, than any of 
the "revival" groips of today, the 
British ones anyway. 

NEIL FOSTER 
VINTAGE ROCK 'N* ROLL 
APPRECIATION SOCIETY 
I 6 Coniston Ave. 
Prascot. Lancs. 
England 


edge to th#lr sound imore rock and 
less country, sort of early Crazy 
Horsa evolved) are currently 
recording. 

DREW MCTCALf 


Georoie Fame, loot Money, Graham 
Bonds, etc. a IIttle out ofplace In 
your "pr#*Invasion'* English Issue. 
Since they were aM. post 
beat -- roughly contemporary w.th 
the YardBIrds. etc. Some stuff on 
Jeck Good 1 s T.v. shows; Ada- Eejth 
(the biggest solo name of the time, 
after Cliff-- hf -as the soft- 
sounding one-- Britain's Buddy 
Molly); II11y Fury; the John Barry 
Seven (did you know that Sarry led 
an Incradlblt Instrumental rock 
grouo for half a decade before 
becoming e composer of -o>if 

scores?); Lonnie Oonegen; etc. 
would have gone down well. If you 
ever have another English archives 
WPTB. I'll do the lot for you. or 
sort out some people who can. 

(Sorry -• on checking. I've Just 
realized that you did mention Ada- 
Faith, but ha was much, much bigger 
than you Indicate.) There were, 
when I tulnk back on It. an 
Incredible nunber of people who 
managed consistent success for 
long periods -- 2 to 3 years in 
some casts -- before being drowned 
under th# Mersey wave. *>w do 
names like E«ll« Ford. Shane Fenton 
t the fentones. Vinca Taylor (U.K. 
expatrlot who became a rock star 
In France) Craig Douglas (he was 
more like Pat Boone than was Ada- 
Faith), To**wiy Staale and Tony 
Newley (poprockers both, long 


.How about a second rockabilly 

Issue sometime? There's a lot of 
people left to do one on. Buddy 
knox, Carl Perkins. Charlie Oracle, 
and my all time favorite Ronnie 
hawkins to name a couple. Anyway 
P9 was outasltc. I sat «fcwn ano 
read It cover to cover all at once, 
aid I've ne/er done that with any 
rock magazine. 

BOB WESTFALL 


JOHN SIMMONS 

(-But was It played on the radio? 

I think the version David heard is 
nore likely to be something fro- 
the fifties. I Ike Archibald's 
"Stack-O-Lee." out of print on 
Imperial’s HI TSVILLE VOL. 2 album.) 


Weedor *>d the Brook Brothers grab 
you? They all made at least a 
couple of good discs. The four 
Pennies, whom you do mention. were 
also pieced a bit early. Althouqh 
-us I cally they appear pretty 
1 962 - 1 sh. their first major hit was 
"Juliet 4 In the spring o' 196*.. at 
the h*l s ht O ' M«rseybeat. 

B*RRV LA2ELI 


.I really enjoyed issue No 8 

eno can hardly welt for No. 9- Th* 
articles on The Troggs and Zoot 
■tjner were great. Anyone «*«o >>•» 
heard Peter Greer's THE ENO OF TH1 
GAME might be glad to know that 
Zoot played piano on it. Yet the 
album Is not nearly as good as the 
stuff he put out several years * 90 . 

Mike Wll'more indicated In 
his discography of Georgle Fame 
that he had no i<5ea why Fa-e's last 
alba*' released in the U.S. was 
titled SHORTY. 't "•> called th«» 
because Shorty was the "*w of a 
a roup ol Studio nus>oars who 
piayed with Fare on that 
particular LP. It was •’••‘•.up of 
Colin Green (guitar) and Brian 
Odcert (bass) who both played with 
Fane as members of the Blue Flames 
when they backed Bl I If Shorty 

also Included Alan Skid-ore (drums) 
toured the U.S. with Jeff Beck 
before join'nq Georgle. 1 hope 
this will clear that up 

BERNARD WATTS 


.Do you have any Ideas ^ere I 

could get copies of the Troggs **5s 
"Easy Loving* and "The Raver 44 ' And 
I know the Seeds have had two b$s 
in the last year on MGM. do you 
know what they a'e and if the group 
Is still recording? 

ARCHIE PATTERSON 
2326 E. Thomas. Apt. E 
Fresno. CA 93701 

(-Maybe some reader can supply the 
Troggs discs you want. The Seeds 
are no longer recording; the t»o 
MGM records were "Bad Part of Town 4 
/••wish Me Up" (IVI 63 ) and "Did Me 
0le"/"Love In a Sinner Basket" 
(11.190). I don't <now where you 
can get them.-- Ed.) 
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Oear Greg.... 

Something I think would 
Interest you -* In the South there 
Is a music cult built around 50's 
and 60 '1 RGB called "Beach Music" 

(nc relationship In the least to 
SurfIng mullc). Its populerlty 
ranges from Virginia to Florida 
and centers In the Myrtle Beech- 
Ocean Orlva. South Carolina area 
Atlantic released on album. *81M) 
titled IE ACM BEAT, including "On* 
Mint Juleo." “Zing went me Strings 
of My Heart." "Thank You John" 
(Willie Tee) and 'Drlnkin' Win#. 4 ' 
these are sex-e of the most popular 
songs. "60 Minute Man" "as bean on 
the jukebox at Ocean Drive Pavilion 
for over 20 years. first as a 78 
and them reissued as a *»5. "Shag" 
dance contests are popular In this 
area. This Isn't a faddish cult 
bated on recent white Imitators. 
I've re-o-bered this type of music 
being eatrer-ely popular since it 
was first Issued. I believe this 
Is peculiar to our part of the 
country. 

NEL93N LEMMONO 

1.16 W. Park St. 

Carry. N.C. 

275M „ 

(-There was also Atlantic 819»- 
Beach mat vol. 2 -- eo.i 


.I don't agree at all with your 

lumping together Kinks, Troop*. 
Beatles. Stones, etc. with fifties 
rock 1 n' roll. What makes one kino 
Of music different from another >s 
not just the style but -x>od and the 
-ood of the sixties was very 
different from the mood of th# 
fifties. 

I feel I'm qualified to 
discuss this as I'm 32 years old 
and have lived through fifties 
rock 'n' roll, late fifties pop. 
croup stuff (Beetles. Slones, etc.) 

Soul. Temla. Folk Rock. Heevy/Aeld 
rock. etc. I don't just like 
fifties rock 'n' roll but can 
honestly appreciate any kind of 
popular music except post-l9bo 
heavy rock. 

I remo-ber with pleasure the 
Impact of the Beatles ir Liverpool 
and thsn nationally. I" I960 
(appro*.) I was In a din club In 
Liverpool when a small ’eathar- 
jacketed figure <n dark glasses 
approached me and Introduced 
himself as Stuart Sutcliffe. (We 
went to th# s*r« school.) I asked 
what h* did for a living and h* 


Billy Joe "Down-in-rhe- 
Boondocks" Royal 


.Do you know of anyone who has 

a tape of the Roy Buchanan NET TV 
broadcast, preferably on real? You 
should htve a special coliPnn In 
your magazine for tape collectors 
like myself who collect rock TV 
shows. Shindig, etc. 

TONY CABANEUAS 
806 E. Mai" 
Belleville. III. 
62221 

(-For now. the lettercol will have 
to do. I'« looking for the two 
live Flarin' Groovles broadcasts 
from San Francisco, myself. I've 
been collecting Information towards 
starting some kind of tape 


I just took a look at Doug 
Hinman's thing on Davies. Beldrey 
and Alexis K. wow. the more I think 
about It there was a hell of a lot 
happening at home. This trend was 
kind of exclusive to the South. 
Rolling Stones used to be a local 
band playing club-circuit celled 
the Ricky-Tick Club which was 
owned by Rik Gunnell. Rlk is now 
In LA doing so-ne stuff with Robert 
Stiguood. God bless him. He 
brought -oslc to the kids In the 
Soul'-East (and good music •• we 
had all the black Southern 
Arer can greats; the Yardbirds. 
the Stones, John Mayall. Cyril. 

Chris Farlowe and the Thunderbirds: 
John Lee Hooker. Howlin' Wolf. 
Ughtnln' Hopkins) the guess on 
Keith Rlchfrds being on "Country 
Line Special" Is probably accurate 
tho' I have no way of proving it — 

I know that Cyril gave all the 
Stones opportunities to 1 get up and 
play with him whenever both partie 
were Inclined end definately helper 
them get their shit together bv 
turning them on to whatever 
records he managed to get his 
hands on that no one else could 
oet. This is also true of Alexis 
Korner, of course: but many 
acknowledgements have bean rede to 
Alexis In his time. These guys 
were a tight clique, just like the 
Beatles had their clique up North 
and were getting it all together. 

But the South was blues-ortented 
for sure and no sales resulted but 
we did have a good time on Friday 
nights. Funny you should 
mention Zoot Money. Zoot is in 
LA and was last seen In the 
company of Eric Burdon. What he's 
up to now is anyone's guess but 
I'm sure It'S musical and I'm sure 
It's cool. I was at the last qig 
they ever played as the Big Roll 
Bard at Manor House in the Seven 
Sisters Road and it was as sad an 
occasion as *ou could wish with 
the booze and tears flowing . 

Present -os o-e Johnny Almond and 
we alI know how wel 1 he came along- 
mind you he was only seventeen 
when he was blowing horn for Zoot. 
but th*i »es a pretty tasty brass 
line he had going, old Zoot. Also. 
Colin Green was his drurmer -- not 
a lead player. Brian Odgers bass 
wor< can be heard on th# first 
Shawn Phillips a!bu 44 . by the way. 
Sounds to me like Boyd Raeburn got 
his Information on the Sh#«w*/ 
Drifters from a little paperback 
called "Me and My Shadows 4 ' 
purportedly written by Cliff Richard 
so English Ghost Writer Soeak With 
Forked Tongue -- and mlndrottirtg 
trivia would have been a good 
critique for the book, by the way. 

There is a fine single by 
Georgle r«e celled "Do »e HI" end 

another called "Oo the Oog" -- 
Georgle used to play a dub called 
the Roering Twenties on Carnaby 
Street that was almost exclusively 
Janalcen and those guys due the 
shit out of Fame and did their best 
at trying to keep him exclusive 
because of his "black sound"; you 
know. West Indian. He was pretty 
crazy and used to wear a blue-beat 
hat and had colored conga players 
*diIch was unusual for the early 
sixties. 

Zoot Honey formed a bard called 
Danielians Chariot (from the guv in 
the Bible who had the chariot with 
all the brass on it that deizled 
his enemies) and they made e record 
called "Madmen" and played • few 
gigs, the nost Honorable of which 
was the ones they played In Cornwall 
during a slump In the season and 
took strobe lights along (just aboiA 
the first band to ever use them) 
which was -ost hysterical and could 
be the subject of an article In 
itself. 

I've gotta stop; If there ere 
any more specifics maybe I can help 
-- I just realized that I'm a 
potentlal Pine of Information! 


( -Thanks S*11y: I'll be anxious to 
hear your remarks on this IssuettEd) 


Wt ALSO HEAR0 FROM; Ed Hunter. 

Mike S Inrions 1 Steve Jomlcson, 
Richard Reed. R. Serge Denisoff. 
Bob Tremain, Wi Ilian Schuric, John 
Benda. Mile Ward. Terry Hughes. 
Pete Tom I ir.son. Cary Baker, John 
Tigllas. Scott Fisher. Larry 
Bianca. Ken Barnes. Paul Secor. 
Robert Pruter, Steve Cochrene. 
Greg Matheson. Fred Masotci. 

Kim Fowler- Russ Pomeroy. Fhll 
Fox. F rani Brandon. Eddie Flowers. 
Barry Maruolls. John F. Mehno. 

Jim Roup. Michael Pauli. 






















worjdni 


•Richard Greene. 

%, Clarence White 
bridge, it's almost 
tplven Dozen and 
f JUg Band days, i 
Tty Setter M 


.Kwesl 
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Tacoma, 1965 


The year is 1965. The month is October. The scene is the Lake Hills Arena in seedy, 
grimy Tacoma, Washington. Outside it is 48 degrees and pouring rain. Inside there 
are 2000 kids pressed against one another all trying to get closer to the front of the 
auditorium. The air smells of beer and is thick with smoke. Sweat drips down the 
walls onto the floor. Onstage five musicians are tuning their instruments. The lead 
singer throws his head back and finishes off the last of his beer. The crowd is restless. 
The Sonics are ready. A machine gun snare cues a sheet metal guitar. Over it all, 
cutting through the din is a blood-curdling scream from a lead singer that is the 
absolute embodiment of a white Little Richard. "Some folks like water," he blasts 
into the mike, "Some folks like wine, but I like the taste of straight strychnine." 

It's Gerry Roslie leading the Sonics through one of the ir most memorable compositions. 
An hour later everyone in the ball- 


"Strychnine, 
room realizes they've witnessed the best band in 
America but nobody else in America has ever heard 
of them. They recorded an album in 1965 and 
another in 1966 for Etiquette Records in Tacoma. 
Both were the finest examples of savage Northwest 
rock in the middle sixties. Neither was distributed 
outside the Northwest and were hard to get then and 
virtually impossible to get now. EXPLOSIVES is a 
collection of the choicest 12 tracks The Sonics 
recorded for Etiquette. It is a 100% legal re issue, 
the first of its kind, and is available now for S5 
postpaid from BuckShot Records, Box DH, Panorama 
City, Calif. 91402. Factory sealed with four pages 
of pictures and liner notes. This ad may sound like 
pompous bullshit. The Sonjcs <Jg nQt J ^^^ 


The Rock Marketplace 


Next to our lists, TRM is the best source for old records, 
especially English. Edited by Alan Betrock, whose JAM2 was 
the definitive fanzine for British rock, TRM includes record 

reviews, articles, photosand discographies, in addition to 

its auction lists. It also accepts sale ads and want lists, providing 
an excellent forum for readers to sell an d exchange records. 
Published bi-monthly, TRM Is essential for the Anglophile, 
whether or not you're interested in buying and selling records. 
Send $4.50 for a year's subscription or 75 cents for a sample 
copy, to Alan Betrock, P. O. Box 253, Elmhurst-A, New York 
11373. It’s got the WPTB seal of approval! I 


LOOKING FOR 

RARE 
ECORD! 


Idle Race-Here We Go Round The Lemon Tree-Liberty 
Birthday Party LP-Llberty 
Idle Race LP-English Liberty 
Pretty Thlngs-Get The Picture LP-English Fontana 
Midnight To Six Man-Fontana 
Beach Boys-Surfln'-Candix 
Creation-Painter Man-Dutch Hit-ton 
John's Children-Smashed! Blockedl-White Whale 
Keith Relf-Shapes In My Mind-Epic 
Jagged Edge—Midnight To Six Man-Twirl 
Legendary Stardust Cowboy-Paralyzed-Mercury 
Sam The Sham-Haunted House-Dingo 
Flamin' Groovles-Sneakers-Snazz 
Jan & Dean-Dore LP 
Litter-Distortions LP 
Procol Harum-Lives-A&M interview LP 
Sonics—Boom—Etiquette 
A&M Bootleg LP 
Phil Spector Christmas album 
The Ronettes LP - Philles 
Hershel Almond - Let’s Get It On 
Al Ferrler & HIsBoppIn' Bitlles- 
Let's Go Boppln' Tonight 
Charlie Feathers - Stutterin' Cindy 
Bonnie «. the Treasures- Home of the Brave 
Mouse & the Traps - Public Execution 
Bruce Johnston Surfing Band LP 
Huey "Piano" Smith - Christmas album 
Carl Perkins- Teen Beat - Sun 


These are just a few of the Items sold in our last record 
auction. Mailed automatically to all Bomp subscribers, 
and available free to anyone who asks to be put on the 
mailing list, the Bomp auction sheet is the most 

comprehensive marketplace for old records and rock 

memorabilia. We have the most complete line of punk, 
English, surf and girl group records available anywhere 
in the world, plus a huge stock of rarities from the 50's. 

Also lots of items not available anywhere else, such as 
press kits, promotional devices (how about an 
Inflatable ELO light bulb that blows up to 3-foot 
diameter and hangs from the celling??), old rock books 
and magazines, tapes, whatever. New lists coming out 
every couple of months, but send your want list now. 
Whatever you’re looking for, chances are we have it. 

WRITE TO: WHO PUT THE BOMP, Box 7112, Burbank, CA. 91510 
tAlso don't forget to subscribe—only $8.00 for 12 issues.) 




Check it out: 

the Cool Guitar Study 

Readers of Who Put the Bomp are hereby informed that 
one farout dude by name of Tom Small has put together 
a guitar instruction book which is likewise farout, con¬ 
cise, compressed, inexpensive, and designed for ex¬ 
perts and beginners alike. That’s right. And further¬ 
more, it includes: 


✓ melody figures 
Achord abbreviation 
A diatonic harmony 
A five line ledger 
A clock intervals 
Achromatic ledger 
A author composition 


send $5.00 to-- 
Tom Small 
Route 2 Box 9 
Kankakee,Illinois 60901 

available in September 
(this book is privately published and typewritten) 


A totally insane magazine, devoted to those wild, crazy, juicy, greasy 
rockabilly sounds. Almost as excitin g asthe music itself!! Also don’t 
miss their growing line of legal reissues, from Pat Cupp & His Flying 
Saucers to "Bottle to the Baby" by Charlie Feathers, plus all-new 
Rollin’ Rock recordings by Mac Curtis, Ray Campi, Chuck Higgins and 
others. Write for details to Ron Weiser, 10735 Bluffside Dr, N. Holly¬ 
wood, Calif. 91604. You've got a lotta boppin’to do!!!!!!!! 


What Rollin' Rock is for rockabilly, Blm Bam Boom is for R&B vocal 
groups and the New York sound. They cover plenty more besides, 
in a beautiful slick bi-monthly magazine, which also includes a large 
auction section and lots of ads you won't want to miss. They have a 
good line of reissues available, as well. If you're at all into oldies, you 
must get this magazine. Write to Box 301, Bronx, NY 10469 
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If you aren’t into 
Don Nix, 
you should be. 


Aside from writing, producing and arranging his own latest 
album Hobos, Heroes and Street Corner Clowns. Nix 
has worked with the best ot the international rock super 
stars Appearing with such heavyweights as Leon Russe 1 ! 
John Mayall. and Jeff Beck 
His production credits irdude Albert King Ereddie 
King. Delaney & Bonnie. Jeff Beck, and a forth 
coming album from the nsmg British group. Skn Alley 
Hobos, Heroes and Street Corner Clowns was 
recorded in part at Apple Studios in London. And 
if you're really listening you'll pick up on guest 
artists not mentioned in the imer notes 
Hobos, Heroes and Street Corner Clowns is 
a new album by Don Nix. If you don't know 
who Don Nix is. maybe you ought to. 

On Enterprise Records and Tapes 
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IHEIEflUS 


are coming to breakfast 


Get the official Fan Club badge... 



■mtataffar 

BEATLES 


with tfafoir RICE KRISPIES 


I To: Kellogg's Beatles Badge Ofler, P.O. Boi No. 38, Manchester, 3. 

I Please send, post free. official Beatles Pan Club 

j badges. I enclose cheque P.O. No. 


made out to "Kellogg's" and crossed "& Co." 
Rice Krlspies packet tops. 


« REMEMBER TO SEND l/3d. AND 1 RICE KRISPIES RACKET TOPS 
I FOR EACH BADGE 


NAME 

( BI.Ol/K LKtteCHS. FI.USE! 


I ADDRESS 


names in gold round a red guitar. 
To get it, all you need do is send us 
your filled-in coupon, any two Rice 
Krispies packet tops and 2 3d. And 
the Beatles badge will come beat- 
ling back. (Into the bargain, you 
get yourself some popping good 
breakfasts of Rice Krispies.) Our 
address is on the coupon. What’s 
yours? 


The Beatles say: Don’t miss this 
chance of getting your hands on 
the official Beatles Fan Club Badge. 
If ever anything was gear, this is it. 
Moreover, and even further, it’s 
what the well-dressed fan-about- 
town is wearing. Read on, gentle 
reader. 

Kellogg’s say: The badge is char- 
coal-grey cloth, with the Beatles’ 










